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hen the Herald American was converted 
W into an outrageous little tabloid, a year 

ago September, the Hearst Corporation 
celebrated this, its last-gasp attempt at saving its 
» long-dying Boston newspaper, by launching a 
heavy promotional campaign featuring an un- 
avoidably ironic slogan: IT’S ALIVE! Yes it was, but 
just barely. And not for very long. 

Meanwhile Don Forst, the flamboyant editor of 
the paper since April of 1979 and the major 
architect of its tabloid refurbishment, was a good 
deal more spirited and upbeat, choosing to 
celebrate this truly historic occasion by flying a kite 
from the roof of his South End condo, blazoned 
with the slogan, “Fly High, Tabloidia.” William 
Randolph Hearst would have loved this guy. 

Forst managed to give the paper — the great- 
great-great grandchild of the city’s first daily, 
Hearst's Advertiser, which hit the streets in 1813 as 
the financial community's. paper of record — a 
long-lost and. desperately needed identity. The 
reinvention of the Herald came at the tail end of a 
decade during which Hearst seemed not to know 
quite what to do with its Boston paper, an unhappy 
period that began with the old blue-collar tabloid 
Record American being forced into the mold of the 
defunct, blue-blood Herald Traveler, and ended 
with Hearst essentially deciding to try it one more 
time. Hearst decided, that is, that the creative 
energies of editor Forst and the results of $250,000 

worth of market research were ante enough for the 
gamble of sinking another $3.5 million into this 
tabloid-conversion process. The result was a paper 





that looked a whole lot like the old 
Record. No more _blue-blood 
pretensions, and no more competing 
directly with the Globe. 
Not that the Herald American ever 
_ really. did.. With the exception of one 
“or two years when imaginative cost- 
cutting put the paper in the black, the 
never-ending changes in design, point 
of view, and staffing of the Herald did 
little to stop the slide in ad sales and 
circulation. Boston’s final Hearst pub- 
lisher, James T. “Tom” Dorris, was 
recruited from the Detroit News in the 
summer of ’76, and his major ac- 
complishment was to bring aboard 
Don Forst, a 46-year-old veteran of 
Newsday, the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner, and nine other outposts of daily 
journalism. Forst, in turn, solved the paper's 
identity crisis by remaking it this one final time, and 
in his own image. 

“The nature of a tabloid makes things read well,” 
says the irrepressible Forst. It certainly didn’t hurt 
that the guy brought some superbly talented 
writers and columnists to the paper. Still, he'll be 
remembered most for his eye-catching headlines, 
which he describes as “accurate but vibrant.” 
“Vibrant” may be the only Forst understatement on 
the record; more characteristic have been such 
front-page screamers as MAID: CLAUS WAS A 
LOUSE (aptly summarizing the previous day’s 
testimony in the von Biilow trial); GAUCHOS BLITZ 
BRITS (the Argentines invade the Falklands); 
GUILTY, GUILTY, GUILTY (Transportation Secre- 
tary Barry Locke is convicted on all three counts); 
and, of course, KING TO HERALD: DROP DEAD 
(because the governor was angered at the paper's 
suggestion that he take a lie-detector test). 

“There’s a lot competing for [the reader's] 
attention,” Forst says. “You've got to grab him by 
the throat and not let go.” 

His paper did that. The Herald got new readers 
and was talked about by folks who never touched it 
but were no longer able to ignore it. A network 
special on John Hinckley’s successful use of the 
insanity plea flashed another classic Forst front 
page: HINCK’S SHRINK STINKS. No one would 
ever again confuse the Herald with the Globe, or 
forget that it existed. That was part of Don Forst'’s 

Continued on page 6 
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BACK 
TO 
LIFE 


by Dave O’Bnian 
and Michael Matza 


he Bostor. Herald American 
i was dead for five hours. As 
of roughly noon on Friday, 
reporters were ordered to clean out 
their desks, gather up their belong= ~ 
ings, and get out. The doors were 
locked. The paper was not even on 
life support. Its employees were out 
of work. And so, with nothing else 
to do, they headed for the Marriott 
Long Wharf Hotel. These members 
of the suddenly non-working press 
joined the crowd of working press 
covering the one story that was still 
theirs. 

Then, five minutes before the 
ostensibly final final deadline for 
the paper, and at the end of 31 
straight and solid hours of non-stop 
negotiations, the utterly  ir- 
repressible Rupert Murdoch made 
an unavoidably dramatic appear- 
ance, and this terse announcement: 
“It is with great pleasure I can 
announce we have made a deal to 
ensure the future of the Record 
American — er, Herald American.” 

It was a fascinating slip of the 
tongue, and it was also all he 
needed to say. His audience — 
made up of 50 or so reporters and 
camera people plus some 25 Herald 
reporters and another dozen union 
leaders — erupted in joy and relief. 
The haggard union guys looked 20 
years younger. All these hangers- 














‘on began hugging one another 


indiscriminately. Boston’s second 
daily newspaper actually had re- 
turned to life. 

And its reporters would be te- _ 
turning to their jobs, at least for 
now. Oh, Murdoch will be replac- 
ing some 30 editorial workers after 
a two-month evaluation period. 
Many more of the paper's workers 
will also be dropped, as worked out 
during the painful period of con- 
frontation between the unions and 
the new owners that had just 

Continued on page 9 
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THE DULL AND 
THEIR BRAY 


A large crowd of tenant activists had 


gathered in City Council chambers last 
Wednesday afternoon to watch the 
council discuss measures to replace 


Boston’s condo-eviction-protection law, :. 


which expires at the end of the month. 
But the City Council, which seems to be 
leaning toward legislation less 
progressive than the activists would like, 
put off the housing debate by dragging 
out discussions on almost every other 
agenda item. 

There’s nobody more willing and able 
to drag things out than Freddy Langone. 
(If the veteran councilor played for the 
Celtics, he’d lead the league in 24-second 
violations.) When a proposal came up to 
move a statue of Abraham Lincoln from 
Park Square to Boston Common, 
Langone went on and on about how the 
city should pay tribute to “one of our 
most controversial and courageous presi- 
dents, who didn’t wait until all the votes 
were in before he cast his ballot” (a virtue 
that would all but disqualify Lincoln 
from sitting on the Boston City Council). 
The crowd kept quiet through much of 
Langone’s ramblings, but when the 
veteran councilor launched into a con- 
fession. about how he really learned to 
appreciate Lincoln “when I was watching 
that movie on TV the other night, the 
Blue and the Gray,” laughter erupted. 
Langone suddenly turned angry. “Stop 
laughing,”’ he demanded. Then, pointing 
at a particularly amused group of ob- 
servers, he bellowed, “Why don’t you go 
home? This is an honest and august 
body. Let’s keep it that way.” Honest? 
August? The Blue and the Gray? 


THE WORDS OF 
THE PROPHETS 


The hard-fought Democratic primary 
has been over for two months now, but 
the election graffiti remain for perusal on 
a men’s-room wall in the State House. 

“Re-elect King,” it says at the top. (A 
terse election cry.) 

“Dump the Duke” is next. (Strong, yet 
acceptable campaign parlance.) 

“Not this time, sucker.” (True enough, 
in retrospect, but perhaps a bit hostile.) 

“Duke sucks.” (Uh oh — gentlemen, 
gentlemen.) 

“But he won.” (Ah. Decorum. An 
accurate and reasoned response.) 

“Your time is up, Governor King.” 
(The tone a tad threatening here.) 

“When you take a shit!!!! Remember 
Dukakis.” (Crude, irrelevant, and over- 
punctuated.) 

“King by 26,755 votes.” (Inoffensive, 
but don’t hire this man as a pollster.) 

“Excuse me.” (Polite, if written before 
the primary. Perhaps somewhat snide if 
recorded after it.) 

“Good-by, Eddie Yahooo!!!’ (A 
nutshell synopsis of the election, from 
someone who either felt like cheering at 
Eddie’s misfortune or thought the gov- 
ernor a redneck.) 


MOBIL: A 
KNOW-IT-OIL 


Mobil Oil Company has done so well 
at running its own business that it just 
can't seem to keep from telling others 
how to run theirs. First came “Observa- 
tions,” the company’s weekly homespun 
bits and blurbs about life in these United 
States, an op-ed-style column that 
always includes a not-so-subtle reminder 
of what Mobil is doing to help us all live 
happily ever after, and usually a bit of 
advice about what the government 
should be doing. Last month, under the 
guidance of vice-president for public 
affairs Herb Schmertz, Mobil took off 
after the press. In a November 11 ad that 
ran in the Wall Street Journal and the 
New York Times, Mobil took Journal 
executive editor Frederick Taylor to task 
for a comment he made that became part 
of a Newsweek story about why the 
press was suddenly being held in low 
regard. Asked about a recent jury de- 
cision that awarded $2.1 million to Mobil 
president William P. Tavoulareas as a 




















Lincoln: not City Council material 


result of his libel suit against two 
Washington Post reporters, Taylor had 
said, “It’s a great commentary on our 
times when a jury finds for an oil 
company against a newspaper.” Mobil 
headlined its ads with that statement and 
went on to castigate Taylor for not 
distinguishing between Mobil the cor- 
porate entity and Tavoulareas, who 
brought the suit as a private citizen. 

Earlier in November, Taylor had re- 
ceived a letter from Tavoulareas. Accord- 
ing to Taylor, the Mobil president said 
that he was planning to make a speech 
and that he was also planning to write a 
book about his experiences with thePost. 
Tavoulareas asked Taylor if the quote 
was accurate. Taylor told him that it was. 
Shortly thereafter, the ads upbraiding 
Taylor appeared. These were followed 
by ads reprinting the entire code of ethics 
of Sigma Delta Chi, the Society of 
Professional Journalists, along with 
Mobil’s admonition that the press would 
do well to observe the code more 
rigorously. 

The trouble with thumbing your nose, 
of course, is that occasionally someone 
might catch you with your finger in it. 
Was it ethical for Tavoulareas to say he 
was writing a book when it seems clear 
that the primary reason he wanted to 
confirm Taylor's quote was for Mobil’s 
anti-Taylor ad? “I think it was dis- 
ingenuous,” Taylor told the Phoenix last 
week. As those lovely “Observations” 
would be likely to say, “Think about it.” 


DIRT ALERT 


Massachusetts property owners may 
be ridding their inside walls of lead- 
based paint, but the lead-poisoning 
problem hasn't disappeared. Testing 
done at the Soil & Plant Tissue Testing 
Laboratory, in Waltham, shows that lead 
has been found in dangerously high 
concentrations in soil samples from 
around the state. According to Clark W. 
Nicklow, a professor at the University of 
Massachusetts’s Suburban Experiment 
Station, in Waltham, high-lead soil con- 
tamination results from the weathering, 
scraping, and sandblasting of lead-based 
paint from buildings, or from the burning 
of those buildings. Nicklow says these 
poisonous lead deposits “will remain in 
the soil for the next hundred years, 
literally creating hazardous-waste 
areas.” The toxic soil may be fatal to 
young children, who are apt to play 
outdoors and may be inhaling, or even 
ingesting, the poisonous element. 

A task force made up of volunteers 
from health-related agencies in Boston 
has determined that 500 parts per million 
(ppm) of lead in soil is a dangerously 





high level; concentrations of higher than 
5000 ppm have been discovered in soil 
samples from in and around Boston. And 
the samples of contaminated soil already 
discovered are “only the tip of the 
iceberg,” Nicklow says. He recommends 
that people living in areas where there 
are lots of buildings with lead-based 
paint (or where such buildings have been 
razed by fire) have samples of their soil 
tested for lead content, particularly if 
they grow vegetables or have young 
children. 


ATARI DEMOCRAT 


Gerry Fitzgerald, press spokesman for 
born-again Governor Michael S. 
Dukakis, recently offered his view of the 
sensitive process of selecting appointees 
to staff the Dukakis administration, 
which will take over in January. So far 
the Dukakis transition team has received 
thousands of résumés from Dukakis 
supporters seeking employment. 
Fitzgerald said the Wang computer com- 
pany has donated three computers to the 
campaign to aid Dukakis’s team in 
keeping track of and responding to the 
overload of job requests. ‘“The hallmarks 
of this transition process are warmth and 
courtesy,” Fitzgerald said, “and that’s 
where the computer comes in.”” And they 
wonder why we call their man a 
technocrat. 


REBUILDING 
THE COURSE 


Lost in the post-midterm-elections 
arguments over who really won, and 
how impressively, was evidence that 
Americans have come to remember that 
government has certain legitimate jobs to 
do, and that those jobs cost money. 
Obvious? Maybe so, but during the past 
10 years or so voters gave every indica- 
tion that they didn’t believe government 
should cost money and that they were 
pretty disenchanted with what all levels 
of government were doing. First came 
California’s Proposition 13, in 1978, 
which was followed by a flurry of other 
tax-cutting measures across the country, 
including Proposition 242, in 1980, the 
same year the Great Tax-Cutter himself 
took office. But even before that, back in 
1975, voter aversion to government was 
obvious. That year only 9.5 percent of the 
$6.5 billion in state and municipal bond 
proposals passed. In the years since, our 
roads, bridges, sewer systems, and the 
like have crumbled so badly as to make 
the word “infrastructure” de rigueur and 
to create bipartisan support for a massive 
repair project. Such action seems to be 





totally consistent with grassroots senti- 
ments: in last month’s election, voters 
approved a whopping 89 percent of the 
$4.5 billion in bond proposals up for a 


vote. 


SYMBOLIC BLOW 


There were few on the floor of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives 
who noticed the unusual events that 
followed the rap of House Speaker 
Tommy McGee's gavel. First, state Rep- 
resentative (and mayoral candidate) Mel 
King, the best-known black in the House, 
smiled. Then he sauntered to the podium 
and clasped hands with McGee. The 
stroke and a smile came because McGee 
had just gaveled through a bill to force 
the state to sell its pension-fund holdings 
in companies that do business with or in 
South Africa, the only country in the 
world that segregates blacks from whites 
by law and prohibits blacks from 
participating in the mainstream of its 
political and economic life. The bill, 
which the Senate passed last August, 
now awaits the governor's action. 

The House action comes at a time 
when the Reagan administration is relax- 
ing prohibitions against trade with South 
Africa. According to a recent article in the 
New York Times, the 250 American 
corporations operating in South Africa 
now account for approximately one fifth 
of the foreign investment in that country. 
And the Times reports that American 
investment is growing, in part because 
Reagan has eased trade restrictions im- 
posed by former President Carter. Be- 
cause the Massachusetts pension-fund- 
divestment bill would involve some $125 
million, it is little more than a symbol 
when considered in light of the $2.63 
billion in American investments in South 
Africa. But as one of the strongest anti- 
apartheid pieces of legislation yet, com- 
ing from one of the most powerful 
countries in the world, its effect — if 
signed by the governor — could be 
considerable. 


DROPPING 
THE ANCHOR 


For news junkies and TV watchers, it 
was the Mystery of the Missing Anchor. 
For Channel 2, it was a bit of a 
contretemps. For Kathleen Campion it 
was three days more work. 

Our story starts in October, when, as 
part of an effort to improve the Ten 
O'Clock News's ratings, Channel 2 hires 
Campion, an experienced public-broad- 
casting news anchor from New York, to 
do a seven-minute ‘news capsule” seg- 
ment to open the show. Such a move, 
thinks news director Steve Atlas, will 
free Chris Lydon, the station’s “heavy 
hitter,’~ to take on new and more 
ambitious assignments. 

But before much time passes, the 
station decides to reduce Campion’s job 
to a part-time position, rather than a full- 
time anchor-reporter post, and later 
concludes that the show’s modest budget 
simply cannot justify keeping her in any 
capacity. Thus she is told that her 
contract will not be renewed when it 
expires, on November 19. But there’s a 
problem: the Boston Globe TV magazine 
is to ‘feature a photo of Lydon and 
Campion on the cover of the November 
21 issue, as part of a story on Channel 2’s 
Ten O'Clock News. To spare the station 
the embarrassment of having her fea- 
tured as part of its team two days after 
her last broadcast, Campion agrees to 
stay until Thanksgiving eve. And that, 
gentle reader, is what happened to the 
missing anchor. 

“It’s true that the timing was un- 
fortunate,” Atlas says. “It just meant 
some unavoidable embarrassment for 
everybody.” 

“It seemed like the right thing to do,” 
says Campion about staying those extra 
three newscasts. But by Wednesday 
night, she is quick to add, “I was happy 
to pack it in.” 








(Just in this week are Richard Gaines, 
Renée Loth, Alan Lupo, Michael Matza, 
Kate Meagher, Dave O'Brian, Michael 
Rezendes, and Jeff Wagenheim.) 
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Ralph Sampson and Pat Ewing: beyond all the hype, two guys who would be All-Americans at any height 


by Charles P. Pierce 


s we get closer to the ballyhooed 
A basketball contretemps between 

the University of Virginia and 
Georgetown University on December 11, 
it might be just as well to remind 
ourselves that it is clearly the Cavaliers 
who have the better of the subsequent 
schedule. After all, Georgetown will 
have only four days to prepare for its 
game against American University, 
which will feature the long-awaited 
matchup between Hoya center Patrick 
Ewing and Juan Jones of the Eagles. 
Virginia, on the other hand, will not be 
playing again until it faces the University 
of Richmond in the opening round of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch tournament, 
on December 28. That gives UVa. super- 
star Ralph Sampson a full 17 days of rest 
before he goes up against Spider stalwart 
Jeff Pehl. 

It sounds absurd, but that’s precisely 
the point. To be coldly logical about ‘it, 
Virginia is no more significant to 
Georgetown’s season than is American, 
and Georgetown is no more significant to 
Virginia’s than Richmond. None of the 
above-mentioned games mean anything 
in terms of conference play, which is the 
most important factor in determining 
who plays where come March. And it is 
March, not December, that matters to a 
first-rank college basketball team. 

No matter what happens in early 
December, both the Cavaliers and the 
Hoyas are going to have remarkably 
successful seasons. For one of them, a 
win next week will be one of 25 or 26 on 
the year; a loss will be one of, oh, four or 
five. And even a smashing victory can be 
at least partially devalued as the season 
progresses, should Georgetown go out 
there and blunder one away to Seton 
Hall or someone. In short, we are going 
to be seeing two profoundly different 
teams when NCAA tournament play 
commences in the spring. Recall 1973, 
when UCLA and Bill Walton played 
North Carolina State and David Thomp- 
son in the third game of the year. 
Walton’s team won in a walk. Came the 
NCAAs, however, and State was jelling 
while everybody associated with UCLA 
basketball except Walton was quitting 
cold. The Wolfpack won — in heroic 
double overtime — in the national 
semifinals. Or recall that Indiana won the 
national championship in 1981 despite 
looking decidedly average at the close of 
1980. 

The December 11 game, then, exists in 
a fascinating kind of vacuum. It is an 
event, aside from and above the regular 
season. People have been clamoring for a 
Ewing-Sampson mano-a-mano since 
Patrick was a junior in high school, for 
God’s sake. Virginia has shown no 
inclination to win its way into such a 
confrontation: last year, when Sampson 
was a junior and Ewing a freshman, the 
Cavaliers played themselves out of the 
tournament early, losing to Alabama- 
Birmingham as_ six-nine 
Anchrum ran pool on Sampson. After 
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Ewing's strong performance in the cham- 
pionship game, against North Carolina, 
Georgetown shopped a proposed game 
around, and Ted Turner's WTBS empire 
ponied up $575,000 to televise the thing 
from the Capital Centre in Landover, 
Maryland. The game, then, is as pure a 
creature of television as Voyagers! and 
Matt Houston. 

Which is not to say we're talking 
Oklahoma State-lowa State. Sampson 
and Ewing are the two most dominant 
non-UCLA players in the past 20 years of 
college basketball. The remarkable thing 
about both men is that they would be 
All-Americans even if they weren't as tall 
as they are. It doesnt take much 
imagination to see Sampson as a slick 
small forward, something in the Keith 
Wilkes line, or Ewing as a_ tough, 
Archibaldian point guard. Matching up 
that much talent does promise a pretty 
good confrontation. And since most of the 
superheated pre-game hoohah has 
treated the game as though it were a fight 
somewhere between Leonard-Hearns 
and Triple Entente-Triple Alliance, it 
seems proper to look at what might 
happen. Round by round, as it were. 

Sampson wins the opening tap and 
Virginia advances patiently against the 
Georgetown 1-3-1 trap. Ewing is fronting 
Sampson, while Hoya forward Bill 
Martin bumps the Cavalier center every 
time he moves toward the middle. 
Virginia guard Othell Wilson finally gets 
the ball to Sampson low along the left 
baseline. He spins away from Ewing and 
lofts a delicate fall-away. It bounces off 
the front of the rim and is grabbed by 
Georgetown’s Anthony Jones, who gets 
the ball to Gene Smith in the middle of a 
three-on-two break. Ewing barrels down 
the right sideline, takes a pass from 
Smith, and dunks thunderously over 
Cavalier forward Tim Mullen. First 
blood. 

The first 10 minutes belong to 
Georgetown. The Hoyas go up by four 
points, and then eight, mostly on trans- 
ition hoops. Ewing has turned to the 
baseline several times for jumpers, one of 
which Sampson sent sailing into the 
high-rent seats. But what Ewing misses, 
Georgetown’s forwards have been able 
to gather in; the Hoyas have outre- 
bounded Virginia by 10-4. Cavalier coach 
Terry Holland calls time out. 

Over the rest of the half, Wilson gets 
accustomed to the rhythm of the wither- 
ing Georgetown press. Mullen picks up 
some easy buckets off Wilson’s penetra- 
tion. Craig Robinson, who collected two 
quick fouls while trying to hold off Jones 
and Martin, begins to assert himself .on 
the defensive boards. Sampson hits 
one from the free-throw line. 
Georgetown’s guards are beginning to 
cheat toward the middle a bit. When 
Sampson busts loose along the baseline 
for a reverse jam, Georgetown coach 
John Thompson calls an angry timeout to 
remind his forwards about the necessity 
of weak-side help. The half ends with 
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Georgetown leading 38-34. 

Virginia begins the second half with a 
press of its own, which serves to unnerve 
Smith, out all last year with leg miseries. 
Jones beats the press once, only to run up 
against Sampson playing goalie. It takes 
a few seconds to find the ball. Ewing is 
getting bound up inside the changing 
Virginia zones and picks up his third foul 
as he plows into Craig Robinson. Ewing 
comes out. Sampson pivots for a hook, 
and then comes down the middle for 
what appears to be another dunk. Jones 
cuts off his angle, so he lays the ball 
softly against the glass for his 18th and 
19th. points. Thompson calls another 
timeout. Virginia leads 47-43. 

Thompson, playing for time desper- 
ately, inserts freshman swingman David 
Wingate. Wingate hits one 18-footer, and 
then another. Wilson is beginning to tire 
and charges into Jones in front of the 
Georgetown bench. Wilson leaves the 
game in favor of Ricky Stokes. Wingate 
hits again. Georgetown goes back into 
the lead. Ewing comes back in and lays 
off Sampson, who hits a 14-footer along 
the baseline. It is the first time Sampson 
has touched the ball in four minutes. 
Virginia fans look quizzically toward 
coach Holland. 

Thompson elects to hold the ball, and 
Holland lets him do it. They kill off a 
minute and a half before Gene Smith 
drives. Sampson swats at the ball, 
causing Smith to lay it high off the glass. 
Anthony Jones sneaks in and tips in the 
rebound. Georgetown leads 60-57 and 
Holland calls time again. 

The Hoya press turns over Virginia 
again. Georgetown holds the ball, but 
Virginia attacks this time. Martin catches 
Carlisle over-playing high and sneaks 
through the back door. He dunks over 
Robinson, who has fouled out. He hits 
the free throw. Virginia, exhausted, tries 
to push the ball up the floor. Sampson 
hits another jump shot. The final minute 
is all free throws. Georgetown hits six 
straight to win 68-65. Sampson has 26 
points and 11 rebounds, Ewing 18 and 13. 
There will, however, be $1000 going to 
the general scholarship fund at 
Georgetown in the name of Anthony 

Jones. 
* *” * 

Last year, you may recall, this space 
declined to rank either Virginia or 
Georgetown in its Nearly Pre-season Top 
10. Further, This Space declared that it 
could “name five freshmen who are 
better players than local hero Pat Ew- 
ing.” Yes, This Space attended the 1982 
NCAA championship game, though 
how This Space found its way to New 
Orleans with its head that far up its ass 
remains a mystery. This Space does not 
intend to make any such mistake this 
year. This Space is not that dumb. 
Besides, This Space is exceedingly tired 
of spending winter ducking friends and 
their bookies. 

1) Indiana. They have everybody 
back, including two guys who return for 








their fifth seasons. And they have the 
greatest basketball coach in the world. A 
very, very strong hunch. 


2) Louisville. The Cardinals will 
flounder a bit until a replacement is 
found for departed point guard Jerry 
Eaves. But they do have freshman flash 
Billy Thompson, and coach Denny Crum 
can count on les fréres McCray and 
Charles Jones as a dense-pack around the 
offensive boards. 

3) Georgetown. See above. 

4) Virginia. See also above. 

5) Villanova. The World‘s Shortest 
Coaching Staff (Rollie Massimino and his 
aides add up to less, than:center John 
Pinone) has a beast on its hands. If 
triggerman Stewart Granger can keep his 
head screwed on straight for more than 
four minutes at a time, ‘Nova’s going to 
whip on everybody in the Big East except 
Georgetown, which it couldn't beat 
without resorting to a number of 
felonies. 

6) Kentucky. The team that has cost 
This Space more dough in recent years 
than the phone company. This Space still 
refuses to trust coach Joe B. Hall with 
anything more complicated than his feet, 
but in veterans Dicky Beal, Jim Master, 
and Dirk Minniefield, he’s got some 
interesting backcourt options. And the 
forecourt is once again the Carpathians, 
though Sam Bowie's leg problems are 
rapidly passing beyond merely aggravat- 
ing and into Orr-esque tragedy. 

7) UCLA. The Song Girls are off 
probation, which is a good thing indeed. 
This Space also noticed that Rod Foster, a 
phenomenally gifted guard who went 
south for most of last season, got 28 
points in the opening game against 
Brigham Young. If that means what This 
Space thinks it means, then This Space 
wants to be no part of, oh, Oregon State. 

8) Memphis State. Hoorah for Keith 
Lee, of course, and for guard Phillip 
(Doooco00m!) Haynes. But hoorah as 
well for freshman Baskerville Holmes. It 
should be noted here that there is a high- 
school All-American in Colorado named 
Sherlock Holmes. Should the Tigers 
recruit him? Positively. And what con- 
ference should they thereupon join? The 
Red-Headed League. And what then 
should be their key offensive signal at 
the end of close contests? The Sign of 
Four. Is there more of this? Probably. 

9) North Carolina. Are you kidding? 
These turkeys are 1-2. Seriously, if Dean 
Smith wants another crack at the Final 
Four, he’s going to have to get Michael 
Jordan off the baseline on defense and 
put him back out at guard where he 
belongs. If not, Sampson’s going to get 80 
points when Virginia comes to Chapel 
Hill. Freshman Curtis Hunter is a player, 
though. 

10) Tennessee. Only because This 
Space thinks Don DeVoe is a pretty 
amazing coach, and because six-seven 
Dale Ellis is the best player under six-10 
in the country. And because This Space 
loves those orange unies. Great stuff. 0 
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Letters 


We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if possible, and every letter must include 
the writer's name and address, as well as 
a telephone number (we'd appreciate 
one where we can reach you during busi- 
ness hours). The last is solely for 
purposes of verification: as you can see 
on this page, only the writer's name and 
town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. All let- 
ters are subject to editing for consider- 
ations of space, fairness, and literacy. 





LET’S GET 
MINIMAL 


I am writing in response to Michael 
Bloom's review of Steve Reich’s Tehillim 
and also of his concert (Arts, November 
23). 

In a very objective sense, Bloom’s 
column showed only a very superficial 
understanding of the composer, the con- 
cert, and the music — much less Bloom’s 
ability to read. The program notes 
provided at the concert would have writ- 
ten the article for him, but Bloom made 
zero reference to the composer’s own 
words, which gave a better description of 
Tehillim and the influences and structure 
of the work. This and the other ample 
notes were totally ignored or rejected. 

Bloom’s knowledge and _ under- 
standing of minimalism are scanty at 
best. His inability to differentiate be- 
tween Philip Glass’s style and Steve Re- 
ich’s (and no reference to the third com- 
poser of that school, Terry Riley) shows 
very careless investigation into that gen- 
re of music. It would be equivalent to 
saying that T. Monk is reminiscent of C. 
Parker (they were both of the bop era). 
Anybody who knows their music, or at 
least has a sincere interest in it, would be 
able to write a more careful comparison 
between musicians, Or composers, or 
whatever else. This means doing their 
homework and knowing a bit of history 
on the topic before putting pen to paper. 
This | consider very important; other- 
wise, dilettantes like Bloom would over- 
run.every aspect of critiquing the arts, 
thus leading to the distortion, personal 
bias (unfounded, that is), and just plain 
incompetence of the writer and the paper 
that publishes his views. 

But that is the musical end of it. His use 
of English is ridiculously horrid. It is 
muddled up by his thesaurus-laden de- 
scriptions, haphazard similes, and gen- 
eral pseudo-literary quips. His first 
lesson in proper musical critic writing 
style would be to go and read G.B. 
Shaw’s book on the subject. But before 
that would be a course on clear, concise 
journalistic writing. 

I feel that the entire review made a 
mess of the subject and maligned Steve 
Reich by not giving a proper perspective 
on him and minimalism in general. It 
would be in the best interests of him, the 
paper, and the readers that Bloom retire 
into some more frivolous area, say pop 
music, where his abilities would be better 
suited for writing frivolous articles. 


So you won't get the wrong idea on 
what I've just written, I am not a Steve 
Reich “fan,” but have had an interest in 
his, as well as Glass’s and Riley's, 
progression as modern composers since 
their original collaboration back in the 
1960s and, as such, find it insulting to 
have it treated in such an unperceptive 
manner. It does no one any good what- 
soever. 

Please, for the good of modern music, 
and for those few who still follow it with 
interest, remove Bloom from serious mu- 
sic, where he’s obviously deficient, and, 
if you must keep him, have him write on 
topics he might know something about. 

To (hopefully) better reviews, I remain: 

Charles Wilding-White 


Boston 
YOUR RURAL 
HINDSIGHT 
It’s a mighty rough road from 


Lynchburg to Danville...” 
— “Wreck of the Old Ninety-Seven” 


Thanks for printing Paul Lehrman’s 
piece on Woody Greenberg's back-to- 
the-land journey a decade ago (News, 
November 30). Greenberg’s genesis from 
communard to community member is 
interesting; what would have perhaps 
made the article better might have been a 
contrast to the communards of the Twin 
Oaks communities in nearby Louisa 
who, while also making their peace with 
the neighborhood, remained a com- 
munal settlement. 

While this might have lent perspective 
to the piece, so might some comment on 
the racial situation to be found in rural 
Virginia. The piece’s title, “The Green- 
berging of Nelson County,” leads one to 
expect some comment on the evolution 
or staticity of a rural community's reac- 
tions to ex-urban Jews in their midst. In 
my visits to communal settlements 
around the Northeast four summers ago, 
racism very much played a part in just 
how far members could integrate the 
neighborhood, so I’m perplexed at the 
omission. With the Ku Klux Klan’s recent 
resurgence — in the media, if not in 
numbers — and various anti-Semitic out- 
breaks throughout the country in the cof- 
lective memory, it is further perplexing 
that Lehrman’s nearly sole comment on 
race is a needless adjective describing 
Muhammad Ali's “Jewish lawyer.” What 
of Greenberg's probably Protestant edi- 
tors, probably Klan-anteceded readers, or 
the still-black underclass of Nelson 
County? 

| wouldn't mind seeing a follow-up 
article on these matters. 

Fred T. Friedman 
Cambridge 


ICH BIN EIN 
BERLINER 


Joyce Millman’s “Cellars by starlight” 
review of Berlin Airlift (Arts, November 
9) is not an objective critique of the 






group's musical ability but an arrogant 
and abusive expression of personal pre- 
judice, a blatant attack upon the age and 
sexuality of the musicians. As a pro- 
fessional critic, Millman has the re- 
sponsibility of determining what the 
band is trying to accomplish musically 
and evaluating how well they succeed in 
attaining those goals. It is a great disap- 
pointment to see such an unjust distor- 
tion of one of the most talented, yet least 
supported, bands in the area. 

In her article, Millman states that 
“when Berlin tries to dissolve the age 
barrier between his audience and 
himself, Berlin Airlift falls apart.” As a 
20-year-old (and even female!) student, I 
find Berlin’s lyrics particularly fascinat- 
ing and inventive. This alleged “age bar- 
rier” has in no way affected my enjoy- 
ment of their performance (or that of the 
Rolling Stones, for another example). In 
reference to the “ambiguous-gender love 
songs,” no one who had only listened to 
the lyrics and music would draw any un- 
usual conclusions as to the musicians’ 
sexual preferences. Young teenage boys 
aren't the only ones dancing down front 
when Steve Perry plays ‘Don’t Stop Me 
from Crying’; talent like his is ap- 
preciated by anyone with an ear for 
outstanding guitar playing. 

Had Millman more accurately 
evaluated the sheer instrumental ex- 
pertise of Berlin Airlift, perhaps more 
people would be interested in attending a 
performance and deciding for them- 
selves. 

Robin Carter 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


POLITICAL 
SCIENCES 


As a science writer attending Boston 
University’s program in science com- 
munications, | was glad to see the 
Phoenix cover this burgeoning field with 
an emphasis on accurate reporting of 
scientific developments (‘Science talk,” 
News, November 23). 

Boston is fortunate to have one of the 
finest science-communications programs 
in the country, part of the journalism de- 
partment in BU’s School of Public Com- 
munication. The program trains science 
writers for the media and industry, 
emphasizing top-quality journalism plus 
an understanding of science and tech- 
nology and their impact on society. 

These aims become critical as tech- 
nology advances and creates rippling ef- 
fects on human rights and safety. Issues 
such as birth defects possibly caused by 
video-display terminals require knowl- 
edgeable analysis and reporting to wade 
through potentially misleading studies 
and correctly interpret their findings. The 
FDA and its subdivision NIOSH (Na- 
tional Institute for Occupational Safety 
and Health) cannot deceive us if those 
who understand the workings of the 
scientific community also report to the 
public. 

Lisa Fass Vivat 
Brighton 
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Continued from page 1 
survival strategy. His tabloid 
was something of a parody 
of itself, almost too self-con- 
sciously clever and out- 
rageous — a tabloid for the 
‘80s, if you can imagine such a 
creature. The previous Hearst 
tabloids, by contrast, were ac- 
curate reflections of what their 
editors and reporters thought 
good, tough journalism was all 
about. No matter what mark, if 
any, Rupert Murdoch makes on 
Boston journalism, the Hearst 
record in this town is something 
to be remembered. Some of us 
will never forget. 

* * * 

The Hearst newspapers in Bos- 
ton were never to be confused 
with the New York Times. That, 
for the longest time, was their 
greatest strength. There was 
nothing the least bit pretentious 
about the so-called “little picture 
paper,” the Record American, 
when | began working there as a 
cub reporter, in the summer of 
1969. It wasn’t consciously trying 
to be anything but what it was: a 
rag. A_ brawling little work- 
ingman’s paper that was sold by 
street hawkers and corner news- 
dealers throughout New Eng- 
land, especially at race tracks and 
before and after ball games. ‘Late 
Record here!” the hawkers would 
be shouting as the crowds filed 
out of the Garden, or Fenway 
Park. And as likely as not the 
edition being peddled really was 
fresh off the presses, and con- 
tained the half-time or. late- 
inning score of the game just 
witnessed. And yes, it would be 
snatched up — especially if it 
happened to be the “Seven 
Races” edition, which carried the 
race results the cognoscenti used 
to deduce the illegal daily 
number. 

Walking into the Record 
American's great old building in 
Winthrop Square — it’s been 
spruced up since, but back then it 
was a musty, soot-blackened, 
firetrap just around the corner 
from that section of lower Wash- 
ington Street once renowned as 
‘Newspaper Row” — I'd some- 
times fantasize that I was walking 
onto the set of The Front Page or 
Deadline USA. \t wasn’t hard to 
do. Hell, Charlie MacArthur, the 
one-time husband of Helen 
Hayes who collaborated with Ben 
Hecht on The Front Page, actu- 
ally worked in that building back 
in the ‘20s, for the old Boston 
American. And so, they say, did 
Ring Lardner, until he showed up 
drunk one too many times and 
was bounced. Then there was the 
cityroom itself, buzzing with 
wire-service tickers and shouts of 
“Boy!” from the pale, white- 
haired editors hunched over the 
rim. Cigarette and cigar smoke 
hung in the air; the floor was 
always strewn with papers and 
smoldering butts. Minor fires 
broke out in the press room so 
frequently that the hard-bitten 
veterans had long since stopped 
noticing. 

The few working typewriters 
and telephone headsets were 
understood to be the property of 
senior members of the rewrite 
battery. We rookies had to make 
do with what makeshift equip- 





(The illustrations on these and 
the following pages could not 
have been assembled without the 
help of Herald editor Don Forst 
and former Herald city editor C. 
Edward Holland. Thanks are also 
due, as usual, to Herald librarian 
John Cronin.) 





ment remained. Hearst's answer 
to air conditioning in this stifling 
third-floor cityroom was a little 
jar of salt tablets that sat on the 
water cooler during the dog days. 
“The Winthrop Square building 
was the last place in town that 
smelled like a newspaper,” says 
former Globe crime reporter Ron 
Wysocki, now an attorney. 

It was also already an 
anachronism by the time I'd 
arrived. The a.m. Record and the 
p.m. American had merged into 
one “all-day” paper, and every 
couple hours, day and night, a 
fresh edition rolled off the press- 
es — even though radio and TV 
had long since figured out how to 
get breaking news disseminated a 
good deal quicker. Nonetheless, 
an honest attempt was made to 
update every local story for each 
new edition, and pages were 
routinely replated. By the time 
anyone got around to sitting 
down and reading most of those 
updated stories, of course, they 
were already out of date. “I have 
fond memories of writing yester- 
day’s weather today for tomor- 
row’s paper,’” says Dave Rosen, 
who came aboard the Record the 
same summer | did, and who 
now heads Harvard University’s 
news Office. Still, the paper had 
vitality. It had excitement. It also 
had reporters with pockets full of 
dimes who were running to the 
nearest pay phone, day and 
night, to phone in fresh infor- 
mation from throughout New 
England. 

Back at One Winthrop Square, 
a remarkable rewrite crew — Bill 
Duncliffe, George Neary, Al 
Horne, Frank Thompson, and Joe 
Giulotti — did the actual writing. 
Guys like them were the crucial 
elements of old-fashioned news- 
papering, and these guys in 
particular “had the ability,” as 
Rosen recalls, “to take garbled 
stories over the phone, from 
reporters who were lucky to have 
a high-school education, and 
make some sense of them.” The 
Record in the late ‘60s really was 
the last bastion of a news- 
gathering system under which 
reporters got their starts as office 
boys (they were almost exclusive- 
ly male) while still in high school 
— especially if they were the sons 
of Hearst reporters and editors — 
and then worked their way up. 
Or else they failed and found 
honest employment elsewhere. 

“| don’t think there was a 
college degree in the whole re- 
porting or photo staff,’” says Bob 
Holland, who got his start as an 
office boy in 1944, became a 
hustling crime reporter, and 
wound up the night photo editor. 
His father, as it happens, was C. 
Edward “Eddie” Holland, who 
had become Record city editor 
and who held that job for 40 
years, until the mid ‘60s. “My 
father never went to college 
either,” Holland says. “His first 
job was selling vegetables off a 
truck. He felt that a lot of the 
college-type guys were just too 
damned polite to ask the tough 
questions. He wanted street- 
smart reporters who would dig, 
and who didn’t mind embarrass- 
ing people.” 

Those hustling, undereducated 
reporters were determined to get 
that big story first, and get it out 
on the street first, ahead of the 
hated Globe or Herald (or, in 
days even further gone by, the 
Traveler, the Post, and the Tran- 
script. “It was an action news- 
paper,” says Bob Holland of the 
shop his father ran. “He was 


never afraid to put his whole staff 





out on a news story. If you had a 
hurricane coming, he’d send out 


every available reporter. “You 
can’t tell what a fire in 
Charlestown is like unless you're 
there,’ he’d say.” 

I remember the utter thrill of 
discovering that I was the only 
Boston reporter on the scene in 
the Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
Common Pleas Court on the day 
in the summer of ‘69 that a 
particularly dramatic legal docu- 
ment relating to the Chappaquid- 
dick story was filed. (The city 
desk, it seemed, had been tipped 
by street-smart reporter Jackie 
Wharton, who was bird-dogging 
the New Bedford district at- 
torney’s office, that the thing was 
in the mail.) My story led all 
subsequent editions of the Rec- 
cord, and not a word appeared in 
the Evening Globe. City editor 
John Riley was ecstatic. “We beat 
the pants off the competition!” he 
crowed. Of course, I also re- 
member my utter embarrassment 
at being assigned to stake out the 
cemetery where Mary Jo 
Kopechne was interred, in the 
hope that her parents, who had 
been expertly avoiding that pack 
of vultures known as the press, 
would show up to place flowers 
on the grave. It was not one of my 
proudest journalistic moments. 
But they did show up, and in 
return for our agreement not to 
photograph them, they even sub- 
mitted to a brief interview. It was 
another Record American ex- 
clusive. 

A bit more significant and 
historic, perhaps, was the Daily 
Record's being the only New 
England newspaper on_ the 
streets with the news of the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
back on the afternoon of that 
infamous Sunday, December 7, 
1941. And not in an “extra,” but 
in the early, early, “bulldog” 
edition of the Monday-morning 
Record, which was already on the 
street at 2 p.m. Sunday. 

It is also said that Record 
reporter Tommy Sullivan and 
photographer Myer Ostroff very 
nearly beat the police to the scene 
of the Brinks garage in the North 
End on January 17, 1950 — the 
night of the Brinks job. The late 
American's front page had to be 
replated several times for up- 
dated versions of the story, but 
ended up reporting accurately 
that “millions” had been taken. 

“I got a call about a break at 
Brinks from Johnny Sullivan at 
police headquarters,” remembers 
Frank “Muggsy” McGrath, who 
was night city editor at the time. 
“I knew that that was where the 
money is, so! said it sounds like a 
big one.” And the garage hap- 
pened only to be a minute’s drive 
away for Ostroff, your typical 
daredevil Hearst driver-photog. 
“Tommy called back and said 
there were people tied up and 
maybe $10,000 taken,” says 
McGrath, who then told night 
editor Harry Hoey they'd better 
replate page one. But Hoey 
wasn’t convinced. “That kid’‘s 
pretty green,” McGrath re- 
members him saying. “He's 
probably exaggerating.” 

Then Sullivan called back. 
“Better make that $15,000 or 
$20,000,” he says. “He called 
back several more times,” says 
McGrath, “and we had it in the 
millions by the time the regular 
edition came out.” 

Oh, and the very next morning 
the Record sent office boys Joe 
Albano and Bill Flynn back to the 
Brinks garage in masks and pea 
coats — to stage a re-enactment 
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of ‘the crime, for the sake of 
photos. For Albano, who now 
works for the state banking 
department, it was the first of 
countless assignments, to be fol- 
lowed by “a million murders, 
courts, school-committee actions, 
and then the State House for 16 
years, They trained you by 
throwing you right out there.” 

“We were always the under- 
dogs, but we knew that if we 
hustled we could always get the 
story on the street first,” says D. 
Leo Monahan, who got his start 
as an office boy at the American 
in 1942, and subsequently be- 
came a sports reporter and col- 
umnist. (He’s now in charge of 
press relations for the .UMass- 
Boston sports department.) “So 
even if the other guys got the 
story at the same time, who's 
gonna know?” 

But if the other guy’s story is 
better, you're gonna know, right? 
At the head of the stairway 
leading to the cityroom at One 
Winthrop Square was an 
enormous framed poster of sorts 
that in my day was seen as 
hilariously campy. To Hearst 
veterans, though, it was the 
gospel. “I remember it as being 
very sensible,” says Muggsy 
McGrath, “though I have no 
memory now of what the hell it 
said.” Featuring a silly, somber 
portrait of the late, great William 
Randolph Hearst himself, it was 
headlined, “Mr. Hearst Outlines 
How His Newspapers Should Be 
Made.” These were the Chief's 
very own words of wisdom on 
newspapering: “Have a good, 
exclusive news feature as often as 
possible,” it began. ‘Pay 
LIBERALLY for big exclusive stuff 
and encourage tipsters,” it went 
on. (That was,a laugh. Top prize 
in the Record’s weekly “Tipster” 
contest was all of $5, and Hearst 
reporters were the lowest-paid in 
town.) “Get reporters with ac- 
quaintance,” it advised. “When a 
big story must get in all the 


papers try to get notably the best |: 


account in the American.” 

The thing went on and on like 
that, including such highlights as 
“Make a paper for the NICEST 
KIND OF PEOPLE, for the great 
middle class. Don’t print a lot of 
dull stuff that they are supposed 
to like and don’t.... Try toget 
scoops in pictures. They are 
frequently almost as important as 
news, | don’t mean pictures of 
chorus girls but pictures of impor- 
tant events.” On the other hand, 
“If a.picture occupies a column of 
space it should be as interesting 
as a column of type. Pictures of 
pretty women and babies are 
interesting.” 

Whether or not Hearst editors 
consciously aimed their product 
at “the nicest kind of people,” it’s 
clear that such folks were not the 
acquaintances Hearst reporters 
were supposed to have — 
especially since crimes and 
catastrophes were the kinds of 
stories said reporters were sup- 
posed to be after. “We weren't 
always careful about how we got 
our news,” recalls Bob Holland, 
who spent years cruising the city 
streets at night with photogra- 
pher Danny Sheehan. “We 
always had a lot of friends on 
both sides of the law.” They 
would pass time with those on 
the wrong. side in after-hours 
spots like the Coliseum, in Dock 
Square. One was a professional 
killer known as Tony Canadian. 
“I could call him up,” explains 
Holland, “and say, ‘The two guys 
they found in the trunk of the car 
in Charlestown. What was that 
all about?’ And he'd tell me 
which faction was responsible, 
and so forth.” (It was also entirely 
clear, though largely unstated, 
that Hearst's “nicest kind of 
people” were white, and that 
news affecting the black com- 
munity was no news at all. 
Reporters quickly learned a 


simple code when calling in from, 


the scene of an accident or 
murder. “Is it dark out there?” the 
editor would ask. Translation: is 





the victim black? If the answer 
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The end of the tabloid: June 19, 1972 


was yes, the reporter was told to 
forget it. No story.) 

Then there was Mark MclIn- 
tyre, something of a tramp 
journalist who had served in the 
Navy during World War I and 
came to the Hearst papers from 
the New York World. The legend 
about this guy has to do with his 
ingenious method of scooping 
the city when a submarine went 
down off the coast, and no one 
was talking. It seems that McIn- 
tyre got the exclusive news that 
people were still alive on the sub 
because he was in touch with the 
rescue ship: he would flash coded 
messages with the headlights of 
his car. (Oh, and Mcintyre also 
became legendary for socking 
American city editor John “Jab- 
ber” Noonan in the mouth, say- 
ing, “I quit,” and jumping to the 
Traveler.) 

And yes, there were Hearst 
women, too. The chain certainly 
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As storm destruction, casualties, looting mount . . 


U. S. troops te the rescue! 








October 2, 1979 
earned its reputation for turning 
its female reporters into so-called 


“sob sisters,” like Peggy Doyle 
and Mary X. Sullivan, who were 
always being assigned to turn out 
weepy, heart-tugging reports 
about the widows and orphans of 
murder victims (or, better still, 
brides left waiting at the altar 
when their fiancés’ planes 
crashed). But Globe medical 
specialist Loretta McLaughlin, 
whose first newspaper job was at 
the evening American, says any 
and all hard-news assignments 
were tossed her way, with no 
regard for her sex. The same can 
certainly be said of Jean Cole, one 
of the toughest, and best, hard- 
news reporters around. 

And there was Mary Clayton, 
fondly remembered for being tall, 
blonde, and gorgeous. (And, oh 
yes, she could write, too.) But the 
star “sob sister” at the American, 
they say, was Kitty Donovan, a 











February 9, 1978 


real-life Brenda Starr: beautiful, 
talented, aggressive, and able to 
write like a dream. She covered 
all the big tear-jerkers, like the 
Lindbergh kidnapping and the 
Cocoanut Grove fire. And all 
through World War Il, she 
penned what amounted to daily 
propaganda pieces: utterly fic- 
tional accounts of how horrible 
the Germans were, under the title 
“Diary of a German Housewife.” 

And those were just the words. 
Let us not forget that Mr. Hearst 
also wanted photos of pretty 
women and babies in his “little 
picture paper,” and ended up 
with a good deal more. “The 
Record was pretty well-known 
for having the best photographs 
in Boston,” says Bob Holland. “It 
was not because we had the best 
photographers. Anyone who can 
keep a camera in focus can take a 
straight-away black-and-white 
news photo. It’s because our 





photographers. were out there 
covering the news.” Record 
photog Frank Mahoney, for ex- 
ample, just happened to be down 
in Park Square for some routine 
assignment on the night of No- 
vember 28, 1942, when the Co- 
coanut Grove fire broke out just 
around the corner. His grisly 
shots won national awards, and 
only the Record had them. (City 
editor Eddie Holland, by the way, 
stayed in the office for three days 
directing the Cocoanut Grove 
coverage. He slept on the office 
boys’ bench, using a phone book 
as a pillow.) 

More recently, of course, Her- 
ald American photographer 
Stanley Forman — whom | re- 
member being assigned to photo- 
graph countless “pretty puddle 
jumpers” (women, with skirts a- 
flying, revealing leg on rainy 
days) during our Record 

Continued on page 8 
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WideWorld 


Continued from page 7 

American years —-has won two 
Pulitzer Prizes, for his dramatic 
shots of the collapse of a Back 
Bay fire escape, in 1976, and for 
his equally gripping photos of 
white punks attacking black law- 
yer Theodore Landsmark with an 
American flag on City Hall Plaza, 
in 1977. Not to be outdone, the 
entire Herald American photo 
staff’ copped the Pulitzer for 
feature photography for its cov- 
erage of the Blizzard of ‘78. So 
yes, the Hearst tradition does 
mean something, and the photo- 
graphers who've inherited it have 
continued to find themselves in 
the right places. 


The Hearst shots of the Andrea Doria (above) were dramatic, 


but it was Trask (right) who copped the Pulitzer... 
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The exception that proved the 
rule came back in ‘57, when the 
Andrea Dorea was sinking off the 
coast, and Record photographer 
Danny Sheehan managed to rent 
the last available plane: he made 
two passes over the wreck and 
got lots of photos: Then, as the 
plane was refueling, Boston 
Traveler photographer Harry 
Trask showed up late, and there 
were no more planes to be had. 
As Sheehan himself would later 
tell the story, Trask pleaded, 
“Look, I'll get fired if 1 don’t get a 
picture.” So’ Sheehan said what 
the hell, and let Trask take his 
seat. And as Trask was circling 
above the Andrea Dorea, the ship 
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suddenly rolled over and sunk. 
Trask got this moment on film, 
and the Pulitzer that went with it. 
Sometimes the Hearst, photo- 
grapher was in the right place at 
just the wrong time. 

There, was, lest we forget, a 
darker side to the Hearst glory 
years as well. “Please be ac- 
curate,” the Chief admonished in 
that treatise that hung on the 
Winthrop Square wall. ‘Compare 
statements in our paper with 
those in other papers and find out 
which are correct. Discharge re- 
porters and copy readers who are 
persistently - inaccurate.” Hearst 
also said he frowned on “exag- 
geration,” which he called. “a 
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cheap and ineffective substitute 
for real interest.” 

Right. More than a few Hearst 
reporters must have laughed up 
their sleeves as they read that 
one. “Mr. Hearst did allow an 
awful lot of fakery,” says Frank 
McGrath. “There was stiff com- 
petition, so you did have to 
imagine a few things from time to 
time. Reporters would sometimes 
spend a month on the scene of a 
big murder, and the papers 
would be demanding fresh 
angles and startling new leads 
every day. We'd all get together 
after work and swap stories and 
leads.” , 

Which brings us to one Orms- 
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by “Bob” Court “Hearsf ‘crime 


reporter extraordinaire, and the 
very last of a dying breed when | 
arrived at the paper. Tall and 
lanky, with a deep, booming 
voice, Court sported a fancy 
Stetson he claimed was made for 
Tom Mix (it wasn’t). He also 
delighted in telling tales of news 
stories he had fabricated, 
especially the one about the pair 
of women’s panties he had 
bought, smeared with blood, and 
then hidden in. the grass for 
police investigating a murder to 
find. (I had to wonder, of course, 
how many of Court's stories 
about fabricated’ stories were 
themselves fabricated.) “Bob 
Court was one of the great 
bullshit artists of all time,” says 
McGrath, who remembers riding 
to Brockton with Court to cover 
the murder of Bertha .Cote’s 
husband. (This was a good one. 
Bertha apparently knocked off 
the old man and then put on his 
rubbers and made. ttacks in the 
snow by walking out of the house 
and back in. The idea was to 
make it appear that an intruder 
had come in, done the deed, and 
then gone back out.) Bat deadline 
was approaching and these re- 
porters hadn’t even gotten to the 
scene of the crime yet. No 
problem. Court calmly pulled 
over, walked to a pay phone, and 
called in a totally fictional story. 

“How can you do that?’ 
McGrath says he demanded. 

“Oh, that'll keep’em happy for 
the first edition,”’ Court 
responded. “We'll correct the 
story for the next one.” 

Now, the unreasonable de- 
mands of the paper would have 
tested any reporter’s ingenuity. 
Beyond that, however, Hearst 
reporters just seemed to learn 
such tricks from each other, never 
giving them a second thought. 
Court was merely the most 
egregious example. A_ lawyer 
who represented one of the 
Brinks robbers once told me that 
Court, who covered the trial, 
offered to cast his client in a 
favorable light in exchange for a 
share of the Brinks cash. I believe 
it. Bob Court, after all, made no 
apologies for his shameless 
promotion of District Attorney 
Garrett Byrne, whom he was 
supposed to be covering. “I go 
where the power is,” he would 
tell us young, naive reporters 
when we questioned him about it 
in the newsroom. 

Out of the same era came the 
likes of Record police reporter 
Frank McLean, who made good 
and constant use of his police 
contacts to get folks at the paper 
out of trouble. And during 
Prohibition, the story goes, 
Hearst employees could always 

Continued on page 22 
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Continued from page 1 

ended. For. the moment, how- 
ever, those reporters at the Mar- 
riott, pretty much representing 
the paper’s entire reportorial 
staff, were elated. 


So a smiling Herald columnist 


Margery Eagan finished her own 
flurry of hugs with a reporter 
who asked her how she felt. 
“Great,"’ she said. “Oh, I can’t 
talk now. I’ve got to get back to 
work.” As did every other em- 
playee who would be needed to 
rush a_ pared-down Saturday 
paper into print. And as police 
reporter Paul Corsetti was also 
rushing out, he remarked, “Do 
the Murdoch: people have the 
key?” 
* * * 

The Herald American never 
did say goodbye. The paper's 
long-suffering staff suffered 
through a long day’s death watch 
with nothing to contribute — 
except for reporter Jim Welch and 
photographers Mike Anderson 
and Joanne Rathe, who were 
covering the fate of their own 
newspaper. At one point Welch 
called the office and was told by 
managing editor Ken Hartnett, 
“You're working until you're not 
working. And you are the only 
one who is working.” This was in 
the wee hours of Friday morning, 
which was to be the paper's last 
day of publication if it wasn’t 
sold. 

But earlier in the day, as the 
paper’s hold-out unions (four of 
the 11) were huddled with 
Murdoch’s negotiators at the 
Marriott Long Wharf Hotel, most 
of the paper's reporters were 
busy working on a memorial 
supplement and fond-farewell 
edition. Each had a special “obit” 
detail. TV critic Monica Collins 
was preparing a nostalgia piece 
called “This Place.” Political re- 


porter Wayne Woodlief was in-. 


terviewing the editors and writ- 
ing an article about the paper's 
illustrious history. “A gieat story 
that you hope doesn’t get print- 
ed,” he said. But unlike reporter 
Mark Zanger, who thought that 
wall-to-wall coverage of the 
paper's possible demise only 





(Staff writers Michael Gee and 
Charles P. Pierce assisted in the 
reporting of this piece.) 


Murdoch: “We have made a deal. .. .” 








added to the depression, Wood- 
lief found his assignment to be 
“cathartic.” “It was not a terrible 
feeling,” he said. “It gave a lot of 
people a chance to purge a lot of 
feelings.” 

Even though the paper’s 800 
employees still had no idea if 
they'd have jobs in the morning. 
“Peter, do this story,” a source 
said over the phone to columnist 
Peter Gelzinis, “Okay. | will. If 
I’m here tomorrow,” he replied. 
Meanwhile, a dummy of a 
possible final front page was 
slapped together and showed up 
in the composing room. THE 
LAST HERALD: SOMETHING TO 
REMEMBER US BY was the head- 
line, set beneath a tombstone and 
surrounded by a heavy black 
border. And in the newsroom a 
pair of opposing headlines were 
on everybody’s lips. YOU'LL MISS 
US; WE'LL MISS YOU was one. 
YOU CAN BET WE'RE ALIVE! was 
its optimistic. companion. 
Although none of the three made 
it into print, they captured the 
mood of the day. : 

The mood had other elements, 
too. Woodlief reported that editor 
Don Forst and executive editor 
Bob Sales contributed a special 
sort .of zaniness to Thursday. 
“They had this army helmet with 
antennae on it. They were taking 
turns wearing that. Smoking 
these godawful six-cent cigars.” 
Four bottles of champagne were 
cooling in Forst’s office all day, 
Woodlief said, 

But down at the hotel that was 
serving as crisis-negotiation cen- 
tral, uncertainty reigned. Ever 
since the Hearst Corporation had 
announced on Wednesday, No- 
vember 17, that the Herald would 
be sold to Murdoch provided that 
the paper's unions could all agree 
by midnight last Thursday to lay- 
offs and other cost-cutting con- 
cessions Murdoch would be de- 
manding, union leaders and a 
team of Murdoch representatives 
headed by News America vice 
president Robert Page and New 
York Post general manager 
Martin Fischbein were having at 
each other. At first it seemed that 
neither side would budge, be- 
cause the unions were told by 
Murdoch’s people that the 
numbers of employees they 

Continued on page 21 
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Beating the clock: Why “” 


late” 


doesn’t always mean “dead” 


by Renée Loth 


he Massachusetts Constitution, 
i like ° the US Constitution, 
preserves for its citizens certain 
rights, among them the right to free 
assembly. But the Massachusetts Con- 
stitution defines free assembly to include 
the right “to request of the legislative 
body, by the way of addresses, petitions, 
or remonstrances, redress of the wrongs 
done them.” In other words, Massachu- 
setts legislators are obligated to file bills 
— or petitions — on behalf of their 
constituents. Partly as a result of this 
colonial peculiarity, chaos obtained last 
Wednesday at the office of State House 
clerk Wally Mills. 

On the first Wednesday of December, 
the employees of the House clerk's office 
really earn their keep. On that day, 
hundreds of bills not-so-neatly typed in 
official manila folders flood the clerk’s 
office as lazy legislators rush to meet the 
5 p.m. deadline for filing bills. to be 
considered in the next legislative session. 
Last week, just before five, earnest young 
legislative aides, and sometimes the 
representatives themselves, puffed into 
the musty first-floor offices waving 
sheaths of bills designed to do every- 
thing from allowing senior citizens to 
keep pets in elderly housing complexes 
to requiring state employees to pay for 
their own parking. 

Representative Richard Voke (D- 
Chelsea) submitted a petition to make 
travel over the Mystic River bridge free to 
residents of Charlestown and Chelsea. It 
was one of 42 bills he had filed that day, 
and that doesn’t include those he co- 
sponsored as a courtesy to his colleagues. 
Representative John Businger (D- 
Brookline) lost count of how many bills 
he submitted. When it was all over, 6208 
bills had been filed in the House, and 
another 1844 in the Senate, a total that 
broke the all-time record set last year. 
The vast majority of the 8000-plus bills 
will never even be debated. 

As reporters and employees waited for 
an unofficial total to be tallied, the 
venerable Wally Mills leaned an elbow 
on the counter and recalled the good 
news that House Ways and Means 
Committee chairman Michael Creedon 


had had for him that afternoon. “He 
shook my hand and said, ‘I want you to 
know that I am not filing a single petition 
this year.’ I said, “That's a good way to 
start.’ As an influential member of the 
House leadership, chairman Creedon 
knows more than a little about the way 
the system works. He knows the Decem- 
ber deadline is ‘as artificial as a politi- 
cian’s smile. 

In fact, if the activity in the state 
legislature this past week is any indica- 
tion, one could conclude that the best 
way to get a bill passed is to miss 
December's deadline, wait instead for a 
propitious moment in the waning days of 
the session, and then have the bill “late- 
filed,” or, better yet, submitted as a so- 
called “special message” from the gov- 
ernor. In the last several days, this lame- 
duck legislature appears to be advancing 
bills that not only missed last December's 
deadline, but in some cases, never even 
had a public hearing: 

@ The obscenity bill. Filed nine months 
after last December's deadline as a 
redraft of two previously filed bills, this 
bill would outlaw the sale of sexual 
devices, including vibrators, inflatable 
dolls, and other inventions designed to 
satisfy personal peccadilloes. The bill’s 
sponsor, Representative William Keating 
(D-Sharon), also represents the town of 
Stoughton, celebrated home of the 
smut-selling Times Square Bookstore 
and of. anti-smut nuts who have been 
trying to close the shop down. The bill 
would give communities additional tools 
to fight pornographic shops and theaters 
by granting town zoning boards the 
authority to require special permits for 
their operation and by establishing a 
$10,000 fine if local authorities declare 
the smut shops a “public nuisance.” Be- 
cause it is a redraft of a bill previously 
filed, Keating’s version was not required 
to be reviewed at a public hearing. It 
passed the house on October 4 without a 
recorded vote, and was scheduled for 
debate in an amended form in the 
Senate on December 2. 

®@ The “a little insurance” bill. Without 
benefit of a public hearing or other 
warning to its potential opponents, this 


bill emerged and flew through the House 
and over to the Senate nearly a year after 
last December's deadline. As the Phoenix 
reported last week, the bill, evidently the 
concoction of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, would strip the next 
state insurance commissioner — who will 
be appointed by Governor-elect Michael 
S. Dukakis, a man who has not endeared 
himself to the insurance industry — of 
certain powers over the Massachusetts 
Motor Vehicle Reinsurance Facility. The 
Facility insures a pool of more than a 
million “high-risk” drivers. When the bill 
reached the Senate floor for debate, on 
November 29, the only legislators rising 
to defend it were Senator William “Biff” 
McClain (D-Fairhaven), who admitted to 
direct involvement in the insurance 
business for the past 20 years, and 
Senator Daniel Foley (D-Worcester), 
whose son, Dan Jr., is a paid lobbyist for 
the Professional Insurance Agents of 
New England, which supports the bill. 
As the Senate’s ranking expert, Insurance 
Committee chairman Allan R. McKinnon 
(D-Weymouth),. succinctly put it, the bill 
is “a piece of junk.” As it happens, it was 
defeated November 29 in the Senate on a 
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roll-call vote, but is scheduled to be 
reconsidered on December 9, reportedly 
with a few key changes that could make 
it more palatable to opponents. 

® Capital punishment. Filed by Gov- 
ernor Edward J. King five days before his 
primary match with Dukakis, in Septem- 
ber, the bill to bring back the ‘death 
penalty is almost certain to be sent to the 
governor for his signature before he 
leaves office, on January 5. The question 
is, which version — the Senate’s or the 
House’s — will reach King’s desk? Both 
contain language that could lead the 
courts to declare the law invalid before it 
is ever applied. The Senate version 
includes a provision that would prohibit 
prosecuting attorneys from rejecting 
jurors who had philosophical objections 
to capital punishment. Proponents of the 


- death penalty argue that this provision 


would guarantee that some members of 
each jury deliberating a capital crime 
would be opponents of capital punish- 
ment. The result, they say, would be 

hung juries. 
The House version does not contain 
this provision; opponents of capital 
Continued on page 26 
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Cluster’s last stand 


The Mx: Reagan’s latest blast from the past 


by Scot Lehigh 


t's a sad state of affairs when 
[ preins can get a more 

realistic and objective assess- 
ment of the effects of building the 
MX missile system from the 
Soviet news agencies than from 
their own president. And yet, 
Tass’s assertion that our pushing 
ahead with the MX — yet another 
weapon in a production litany 
that includes the B-1 bomber, the 
cruise missile, and the neutron 
bomb — will speed up the arms 
race is surely more accurate than 
Reagan’s absurd contention that 
building more ICBMs will further 
the cause of arms control. Per- 
haps seen from the president's 
Weltanschauung — a_ world 
where steely-eyed Soviets tire- 
lessly plot to destroy the West, 
ever alert for the right moment to 
chuck the nuclear rock through 
the American window of vulner- 
ability — the MX really is the 
right missile for the right time. 
But for those in closer touch with 
current military and geopolitical 
realities, building the MX now is 
a blunder that can only ex- 
acerbate US-Soviet tensions and 
push the arms race further up the 
seemingly endless spending-and- 
destruction spiral. 

It would be tiresome to re- 
iterate oft-made points about the 
Orwellian sophistry of the presi- 
dent’s presentation on the MX 
were it not necessary to analyze 
the underlying inaccuracy of the 
picture Reagan presented in his 
November 22 speech, which was 
obviously the opening volley of a 
propaganda war for the MX 
missile. 

Deterrence was the shibboleth 
a week ago Monday night — 
deterrence as a key to peace. 
From the very misnomer Reagan 
has given his new missile — 
‘“‘peacekeeper’’ — to a chart-and- 
graph presentation and a speci- 
ous overview of postwar history, 
the president's presentation was 
designed to convince America 


that the world situatiori makes it 
imperative for the US to build the 
MX. Yet what he said and show- 
ed was so absurdly reductionist, 
simplistic, and selective that it did 
nothing to explain accurately the 
current military balance. Like the 
nuclear-weapons system he 
proposed, Reagan gave off far 
more heat than light. 

“Soviet spending ... has gone 
up and up. In spite of a stagnating 
Soviet economy, Soviet leaders 
invest 12 to 14 percent of their 
country’s gross national product 
in military spending, two to three 
times the level we invest,” he told 
the nation. What the president 
failed to say was that our own 
gross national product is present- 
ly about double the Soviet Un- 
ion’s. And, of course, the two 
countries’ relative spending can 
not be viewed in a vacuum. The 
reality of the nuclear age is that if 
a major East-West war breaks 
out, it will be the Warsaw Pact 
versus NATO, and not just the 
USSR against the US. Thus the 
spending levels for the two ai- 
liances are more pertinent than a 
comparison of just the US and 
Soviet military budgets. What the 
president didn’t say is that NATO 
currently outspends the Warsaw 
Pact by some $40 billion a year, 
$300 billion to $260 billion. 

Similarly, Reagan’s two other 
charts, which purported to prove 
that the Soviets enjoy a consider- 
able nuclear-weapons-systems 
advantage over the US, in fact 
demonstrated little besides the 
adeptness of the White House 
audio-visual department. 
Although Reagan’s remark that 
some of the B-52s currently in use 
are “older than the pilots that fly 
them” creates an “image © of 
Americans being forced to go into 
World War III with the nuclear- 
age equivalent of white horses 
and lances against the Soviet 
blitzkrieg, the truth of the matter 
is that today’s B-52 bomber is a 


radically different plane than 
that of the ‘50s and “60s. Retro- 
fitted with new radar-avoidance 
electronic countermeasures (for- 
mer Defense Secretary Harold 
Brown's “stealth” technology), 
the B-52 is considered a far better 
long-range bomber than its 
counterpart, the Soviet backfire 
bomber. President Carter re- 
alized as much when he vetoed 
the B-1, in 1977, saying that our 
current fleet of bombers was en- 
tirely adequate. 

President Reagan's third chart, 
a comparison of the relative 
ICBM forces, also omitted more 
than it revealed. His contention 
that the Soviet Union has more 
ICBMs than the US, though tech- 
nically correct, ignores the rela- 
tive destructive capacity of each 
country’s missiles. Whereas the 
Russians have concentrated on 
building more individual mis- 
siles, the US approach has been 
to increase the number of MIRV 
(Multiple Independently 
Targeted Re-entry Vehicles) war- 
heads (each able to hit a separate 
target) that an individual missile 
can launch. Reagan was correct 
in noting that we froze: our 
Minuteman force at 1000 back in 
1965, and that the Soviets have 
continued to deploy more indi- 
vidual missiles. But he neglected 
to mention that beginning in the 
early ‘70s, the United States re- 
placed more than 500 of the old- 
er Minuteman missiles, which 
had two MIRVs, with the new 
Minuteman III missiles, which 
carry three MIRVs; thus, though 
our strength remained static in 
terms of actual missiles, by up- 
grading the ICBMs, the US has 
effectively increased its land- 
based nuclear arsenal by more 
than one fourth. 

~ * * 

The entire demonstration and 
speech, and the MX proposal 
itself, was based on the assump- 
tion that the United States has 


fallen behind the USSR in mili- 
tary strength, so much so that we 
no longer could launch a devas- 
tating counterattack in response 
to a Soviet surprise attack, and 
thus can no longer deter such a 
first-strike attack. That claim — 
the president’s _much-talked- 
about window of vulnerability — 
is patently transparent. What 
most experts acknowledge, but 
something the president failed 
to mention, is that the third leg 
of the triad our nuclear-defense 
system rests on, our submarine 
fleet, is alone enough to deter the 
Soviets. And our submarine war- 
waging potential keeps improv- 
ing. Since 1970, our subs have 
received new missiles with more 
warheads (up to 10 per missile) to 
replace the single-warhead mis- 
siles they previously carried. De- 
fense experts estimate that this 
country currently possesses three 
times as many submarine-based 
missiles as the Soviet Union, 
approximately 1600 to the Sov- 
iets’ 500, 

The classic. retaliatory-strike 
weapon, sub-based warheads 
would be virtually invulnerable 
to a surprise Soviet first-strike 
aimed at disarming America, and 
they'd pack enough of a nuclear 
wallop to launch a devastating 
counterattack. Considered in 
light of the oyerall military pic- 
ture, then, things look a little 
different from the world accord- 
ing to Reagan. 

Professor William H. Kauf- 
mann of MIT, who has worked 
for Republican and Democratic 
administrations estimating Soviet 
military strength, calls the Re- 
agan speech “the comic-strip 
approach” to estimating the 
nuclear balance. “I think we have 
an excellent second-strike 
capability as matters now stand, 
and while | favor an orderly 
modernization, | don’t think 
there’s a window of vulnerability 
or, second, any extraordinary 


urgency about the modernization 
program,” he contends. About 
the relative strengths of the two 
superpowers Kaufmann says, 
“They [the Soviet Union] have a 
moderately good first-strike 
capability against the US ICBMs, 
one that presumably will im- 
prove over the years. They are, to 
the best of my knowledge, not 
able to do anything against our 
on-station ballistic-missile sub- 
marines or our ground-alert 
bombers, which means that for 
all practical purposes we would 
have at a minimum ... about 
3500 to 4000 warheads available 
for delivery [after a Soviet first 
strike]. Given normal expecta- 
tions of reliability, it would be 
around 3200: we could deliver.” 
What does that mean in terms of 
deterrence? ‘’That 3200 is a very 
powerful deterrent. It means we 
have the capability not only to 
destroy the hundred largest cities 
in the Soviet Union, but also to 
attack a variety of other targets,” 
Kaufmann says. “I think that’s a 
very, very powerful deterrent.” 
What would the United States 
really gain in deterrence by build- 
ing the $26-to-30-billion MX sys- 
tem? Very little. Part of the 
problem with the missile is the 
Reagan basing plan. No one has 
ever quite known what to do with 
the MX. The Carter administra- 
tion suggested a railroad version 
of the pea-and-walnut-shell trick, 
whereby the missiles would have 
been shuttled between a number 
of silos stationed around a series 
of rail loops in the West, so that 
Soviet strategists would never 
have known exactly where each 
missile was, and thus would not 
have been able to launch a 
disarming strike with any 
certitude of success.. Reagan 
roundly criticized that idea on the 
campaign trail in 1980, but the 
first serious proposal his ad- 
ministration came up with for the 
foundling missile system — to 
put the MX in “hardened” 
Minuteman silos — was rejected 
by Congress, which felt that the 
missiles would be too vulnerable 
to a first-strike based that way. 
Thus “closely spaced basing,” 
or “dense pack,” was born. 
Under the dense-pack approach, 
the missiles would be placed in 
Continued on page 18 
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*| Policing the force 


The DA gets some bad news about a good cop 
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by Michael Matza 


eteran state-police  in- 
vestigators have turned 
over to Suffolk County 


District Attorney Newman 
Flanagan statements obtained 
last month that link an on-duty 
Revere police patrolman to an 
alleged theft of some $2000 in 
cash, the Phoenix has learned. 

In a telephone interview last 
Monday; Flanagan press 
spokesman. Dave Rodman con- 
firmed that the DA is reviewing 
an investigatory file containing 
accusations by three men, ap- 
parently workers at Suffolk 
Downs, who claim Patrolman 
Barry Feldberg robbed them, near 
the parking lot of the Wonder- 
land Dog Track, on the evening 
of November 4. According to 
Rodman, the DA’s decision on 
whether to seek a grand-jury 
indietment probably will be 
made this week. 

For the Suffolk DA, the 
Feldberg case is a classic police- 
corruption hot potato. Flanagan, 
after all, is the self-proclaimed 
“man of convictions,” whose 
campaign rhetoric publicly com- 


mitted his office to exposing 
unlawful conduct whenever and 
wherever it exists. He is also a 
political favorite of many law 
enforcement officers, who see in 
him a staunch and conservative 
ally in that proverbial never- 
ending war against crime. 

Further complicating the situ- 
ation is the fact that the Revere 
force is, as one of the four police 
departments. in Suffolk County, 
one with which Flanagan's office 
maintains a day-to-day working 
relationship for the detection and 
prosecution of crimes. A full- 
scale legal assault against 
Feldberg — even if such action is 
warranted, and a source close to 
the investigation says that it is — 
will be among the most delicate 
prosecutorial _matters of 
Flanagan's second term. 

For the 34-year-old patrolman 
and resident of the Broadway 
section of Revere, a lot more than 
a political future is at stake. Barry 
Feldberg’s whole career is on the 
line. And, by some accounts, the 
uniform and badge of a cop are 
credentials he cherishes dearly. 


His reputation is that he took 
the job seriously,” says an at- 
torney whose practice is on the 
North Shore. “In a department 
with its share of crumbs, sup- 
posedly he was one of the white 
hats.” Revere Mayor George Col- 
ella, who appointed Feldberg, 
has told the Lynn /tem that he 
had been “very impressed with 
[Feldberg’s] performance.” 

“He was a workaholic,” says 
Revere Police Chief John De- 
Leire, who three weeks ago re~ 
lieved Feldberg of his duties — 
with pay — pending the outcome 
of the state-police investigation. 
“His record of attendance was 
unblemished.” 

But Feldberg did more than 
just tote up his time. He was 
aggressive. On routine solo pa- 
trols in the department's motor- 
vehicle-safety car, he frequently 
wrote three times the number of 
traffic citations written by senior 
men on similar shifts. On his 
regular 4-p.m.-to-midnight shift 


he made hundreds of arrests in. 


the city’s Brown Circle section — 
and elsewhere. He actively wel- 











Feldberg: perplexing charges 


comed the new chief of the 
department and was seen as one 
of the chief’s favorites. In a 
profession deeply skeptical of 
apple polishers and supercops, 
these were characteristics that 
didn’t do much to endear a young 
man who already stood apart 
from most of his colleagues be- 
cause of his Jewish surname. 
Feldberg (whose attorney, 
James McBride, would not let his 
client be interviewed for this 
story) apparently moved to Re- 
vere about 10 years ago, joined 
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the police department as a “per- 
manent provisional” member in 
1977, and was promoted to the 
rank of regular patrolman in 
1980. Before that he was a 
decorated Marine sergeant in 
Vietnam. From appearances, at 
least, he has worn the uniform of 
a public servant for most of his 
professional life. 

That said, the allegations 
against Feldberg are doubly per 
plexing. If his accusers — ages 34, 
19, and 17 — are to be believed, it 
was while in uniform, and acting 
under color of law, that Feldberg 
shook them down. 

Although no one involved in 
the investigation — which is 
being conducted by state-police 
Captain Martin Foley and 
Sergeant John Sorbera — will 
comment on it, the Phoenix has 
learned that each of Feldberg’s 
accusers has taken a lie-detector 
(polygraph) test and that each 
has passed. On the advice of 
Revere Patrolman’s Union attorney 
Robert L. Wise (who did not re- 
turn Phoenix phone messages), 
Feldberg is said to have exercised 
his right not to be tested. It is on 
the basis of these and other facts 
that Flanagan must decide 
whether to seek indictments. 

At the heart of the allegations 
against the patrolman are claims 
made by the 34-year-old driver of 
a car Feldberg stopped in the 
Wonderland parking lot on No- 
vember 4. The Phoenix has 
learned that the driver told in- 
vestigators the following: that he 
was sitting with friends in his car 
after a successful night at the dog 
track; that Feldberg approached 
and told him to step from the 
vehicle; that the cop then in 
structed him to walk to the rear of 
a police cruiser parked about 50 
feet away; that the cop inquired 
about a large bulge in one of his 
pockets; that he produced a wad 
of cash, explaining it was his race 
winnings; that the cop then 
produced a number of glassine 
bags that contained a powdery 
white substance; that the cop 
instructed him to feel the bags 
and to rub his hands on them; 
that the cop then took the cash 
and told him to beat it; dumb- 
founded, he returned to the car 
where his two friends waited. On 
the morning after these alleged 
events, the threemen appeared at 
the Revere station house to com- 
plain about Feldberg to Chief 
DeLeire. In a Phoenix interview, 
DeLeire declined to identify the 
complainants by name. The 
Phoenix has learned, however, 
that they are not residents of 
Revere, that they do not have 
criminal backgrounds, and that 
they did not know Feldberg prior 
to November 4. Although De- 
Leire has hoped from the outset 
that the matter will “resolve on 
behalf” of the officer, he never- 
theless requested an impartial 
investigation by state police. In 
published remarks, Feldberg has 
maintained his innocence but has 
declined to comment further. 

Although the case against Pa- 
trolman Barry Feldberg is a 
murky one at best, it will be a test 
of DA Flanagan's mettle. Surely 
there is more to the Feldberg 
affair. And, arguably, the secrecy 
of the grand-jury room is a logical 
place for the whole story to be 
ventilated, for it is the job of a 
grand jury of theoretically im- 
partial citizens to sort out conflict- 
ing stories. 

On the other hand, a strict 
adherence to “process” could 
alienate a_ valuable _political- 
power base — cops and their 
families — on which Flanagan 
has learned he can rely. If the 
complaints against Feldberg are 
groundless, the officer deserves 
the chance to be rigorously ex- 
onerated by a system that he had 
solemnly sworn to ‘uphold. If 
they are not, the public has a no- 
less-solemn interest in determin- 
ing that, tgo, At this, point, the 
Feldberg affair could go either 
way. DA Fianagam is at a 
crossroads, tog. A log of people 
will be watching to‘see which 
way he goes. 0 
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Continued from page 12 

silos about 600 yards apart in a 
field one and a half miles wide 
and 14 miles long, near the 
Warren Air Force Base, in 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. The dense- 
pack approach is predicated on 
what's known as the fratricide 
concept, a highly theoretical con- 
jecture that holds that, based 
close together, the missiles could 
survive an attack because the 
explosion of the first Soviet war- 
head would destroy the follow- 
ing missiles or raise enough dust, 
wind, and debris to throw them 
off course. 

There are four problems with 
the dense-pack theory. First, it is 
unproved, and, short of using real 
nuclear weapons to simulate an 
attack, unprovable. Second, re- 
gardless of whether the theory is 
correct, the plan would be effec- 
tive in deterring a Soviet first 
strike only if the Soviets believed 
it works, Third, some defense 
strategists think that even if the 
dense-pack basing kept the Sov- 
iets from destroying all the MX 
ICBMs, the Soviets could render 
them useless as an immediate 
second-strike weapon by period- 
ically exploding missiles in the 
upper atmosphere above the nar- 
row base (the “pin down” the- 
ory); those explosions would de- 


stroy, damage, or deflect any 
American missiles being 
launched. And fourth, many de- 
fense experts agree that Soviet 
countermeasures would likely 
make the dense-pack basing vul- 
nerable to Soviet attack only a 
few years after the MX would be 
so deployed. The US would then 
have to build an Anti-Ballistic 
Missile System, to the tune of 
some $30 billion, to protect the 
MX missiles, which would mean 
not renewing the current treaty 
ban on ABM systems, due to 
expire in 1983. It’s because of 
these problems that Congress is 
divided about the merits of the 
dense-pack plan. 

“There is real doubt that we 
will be able to have the system in 
place and working before the 
Soviets, in response, have de- 
veloped methods to overwhelm 
it,” Senator Alan Cranston (D- 
California), the Senate minority 
leader, said last week. 

“This program will not meet 
even its basic objective of 
survivability,” Senator Ernest F. 
Hollings (D-South Carolina), 
known for his hard-line views on 
defense, wrote last week in the 
Washington Post. ‘In fact, the 
Defense Department's own con- 
sultants estimate that the Soviets 
may well have the ability to 
defeat the system ... in the early 
1990s — shortly after MX’s ex- 
pected full deployment. Dense 
Pack would then be obsolete, and 





The president's presentation 

was designed to convince America 
that the world situation makes it 
imperative for the US to build 

the MX. Yet what he said and showed 
was so absurdly reductionist, 
simplistic, and selective that it did 
nothing to explain accurately the 
current military balance. Like the 
weapons system he proposed, Reagan 
gave olf far more heat than light. 





a new deployment method 
would be required. . . .” 

Whether MX opponents will be 
able to persuade legislators skep- 
tical of challenging the president 


on a matter of national security to 


vote agairist Reagan’s MX plan 
remains to be seen (though Holl- 
ings says he has the votes to 
defeat the plan in the Senate, 
thus far the Reagan forces have 
had a way of working legislative 
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legerdemain), but the expected 
extremely close floor fight sug- 
gests that Reagan settled on the 
dense-pack basing not because of 
the inherent logic of the system, 
but because of the domestic 
political situation. Rather than 
defer the decision for another 
year, Reagan hopes to force a 
vote on the MX during the lame- 
duck session, during which Re- 
publicans will have 26 more votes 
in the House than they will when 
the new Congress convenes, in 
January. Earlier this year, the 
administration barely won a 
House vote to authorize initial 
production of the first five MX 
missiles; were Reagan to wait 
until next year — after the 
Republican casualties of the mid- 
term elections have left Congress 
and the new Democrats, most of 
whom ran on cut-the-defense- 
budget platforms, have taken 
their seats in the House — the 
fight might well be lost. 
Unfortunately, with its 
weather eye cocked to avoid a 
domestic squall, the Reagan ad- 
ministration has ignored the 
gathering storm that clouds US- 
Soviet relations. The decision to 
go ahead at this time with the MX 
augurs graver consequences than 
just the possible loss of prestige 
that would result from a legislat- 
ive countermand. After 22 
months of bluster and rhetoric 
that apparently had convinced 
Brezhnev that the Soviet Union 
needed to increase its own mili- 
tary spending to counter a per- 
ceived American menace, the 
death of the Soviet leader 
presented Reagan with an op- 
portunity to reverse his course 
and try for some sort of rap- 
prochement with the Soviets. 
Indeed, in his first official state 
speech, Yuri Andropov, the new 
Communist Party chief, ex- 
pressed cautious hope that the 
two nations could repair the 


crumbled détente_ that 
characterized their relations 


through the ‘70s. 

Reagan’s push for the MX this 
soon after Andropov’s rise to 
power may have rendered that 
hope stillborn. Although the 
speed of Andropov’s appoint- 
ment both as head of the Com- 
munist Party and president of the 
Supreme Soviet has surprised 
Kremlinologists, he cannot yet be 
said to have consolidated his 
power; thus he’il have to move 
slowly to keep the support of the 
Politburo, which, by all accounts, 
is every bit as hidebound and 
ossified in its views as Reagan’s 
inner circle, and which has be- 
come increasingly suspicious of 
the American president's inten- 
tions, The president's announce- 
ment that his administration is 
committed to the MX — a 
weapon that, from the Soviet 
Continued on page 20 
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A million dollars better this year. And you thought we 
took the summer off. At Loon, we spent $1.2 million this sum- 
mer clearing two new intermediate trails and building a bigger 
and better base lodge. Unbeatable ski conditions. For 
three consecutive winters (including the snow drought ones) 
more skiers have skied Loon each year than the year before. 
Loon is the only mountain in the Northeast that can say that, 
and it says a lot about the consistent quality of Loon Mountain 
skiing. The most complete top-to-bottom snow making in 
New England, six aerial lifts including New Hampshire's long- 
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System has guaranteed comfortable skiing and reasonable 
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establishments reserve tickets for guests, and multi-day tickets 
assure skiing. We think that a cure for congestion is worth a lit- 
tle planning. The fastest growing mountain in the east. 























Last winter, ticket sales jumped a whopping 50% over the 
previous record year, One reason is more skiers discovered 
the pleasure and value of mid-week ski vacations. Another 
reason is the adage about better mousetraps, except at Loon 
it's better skiing. Your kind of style. Comfortable, warm, 
soft-spoken, and unpretentious. If that's your style, Loon’s your 
mountain. All this, and a great value. With our slopeside 
Inn and nearby motels and condominiums, no mountain of- 
fers you a wider range of accommodations. Our vacation pack- 


" ages will fit your style and your budget, so bring the family. 


For reservations or more information, just call603-745-2244 
any day, 9 AM to 6 PM. And say yes, to Loon Mountain. 
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perspective, has threatening first- 
strike potential — leaves An- 
dropov with little choice but to 
take countermeasures, and all but 
precludes the possibility of resur- 
recting détente. Indeed, in the 
official Soviet response to Re- 
agan’s MX speech, Pravda ac- 
cused Reagan of seeking nuclear 
superiority and said that the 
USSR would be forced to develop 
new weapons to meet the threat. 

The president, of course, be- 
lieves that going ahead with the 
MxX will have exactly the opposite 
effect — that only by building 
such systems can we force the 
Soviets to get serious about 
START. Said Reagan: “But unless 
we demonstrate the will to re- 
build our strength and restore the 
military balance, the Soviets, sin- 
ce they are so Tar ahead, will have 
little incentive to negotiate with 
us.” The president sounded like 
former Secretary of State Charles 
Evans Hughes, who, to force 
Japan to slow its rate of naval- 
cruiser expansion, announced in 
the 1920s that the US would build 
two destroyers for every one 
Japan constructed. 

But the world has changed 
since those halcyon days, and no 
matter how much Reagan 
hankers for the era when 
American industrial and military 
might could force a nation to its 
knees — or to the arms-reduc- 
tion-talks table — recent history 
suggests that such an approach 
simply won't work with the 
Soviet Union. In the immediate 
aftermath of World War II, when 
Secretary of State George 
Marshall ruled out American aid 
to help Russia rebuild its econ- 
omy, Stalin simply hunkered 
down and demanded more both 
from the countries the USSR 
occupied and from his own 
people. The Soviet leadership 
imposed the same guns-instead- 
of-butter demands on its people 
in the ‘60s and ‘70s as it raced to 
catch up with America’s military 
might. Indeed, never has the 
Soviet Union been willing to 
concede military superiority to 
the US because of economic or 
technological considerations. As 
Boston Globe columnist Robert 
Healy noted last week, when the 
US first developed MIRVs, in the 
mid-'60s, proponents said that if 
we pushed ahead with the new 
warheads, the Soviets, who 
didn’t then have MIRV tech- 
nology, would most likely agree 
to ban MIRVs completely. In- 
stead, the USSR raced to develop 
its own new warheads and to 
upgrade its own nuclear arsenal. 
Arms specialist Gerard Smith has 
remarked that the MIRV race, 
“more than anything else, set 
back the cause of strategic arms 
control.” 

After the determined Soviet 
drive in the ‘60s and 70s to get 
out from under the American gun 
by achieving rough nuclear pari- 
ty, there is little reason to think 
that building the MX will aid the 
cause of arms control. Rather, it 
will only add momentum to the 
nuclear race as the Soviets re- 
spond in kind. The pity is that 
this American president, whose 
view of the world was formed in 
the days when Nikita 
Khrushchev caused widespread 
panic in the United States by 
announcing that the USSR would 

“bury” America, can’t see that he 
is igniting similar paranoia and 
panic in the USSR with his 
periodic prattle about winnable 
nuclear war and _ consigning 
Communism to the dustbin of 
history. Instead, president of a 
people whom he believes “some 
divine force” set here on this 
continent between the two 
oceans, Reagan blithely and 
blindly exacerbates the nuclear 
tension by word and deed, ever 
increasing the risk that some 
terrible force wili wipe many of 


us off the face of that continent. 
Cj 
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Page and Murdoch: on 


Murdoch 


Continued from page 9 

would be cutting — a reduction 

of the workforce from 800 to 580 

— and the dollar amounts to be 

saved were “non-negotiable.” 

These drastic cutbacks were de- 

signed fo reverse the Herald's 

losses from $12 million to $5 
million a year. But because of the 
inflexibility of Murdoch's pos- 
ition, most of the unions rejected 
his initial proposals out of hand. 

The dickering went on, nearly 
two weeks’ worth of it. That 
much-talked-about midnight 
deadline was getting closer, afid 
both sides began negotiating 
with one eye on the clock. The 
mailers’ union — 51 workers who 
do such odd jobs as sorting and 
bundling the papers and insert- 
ing advertising circulars in the 

Sunday editions — _ rejected 

Murdoch’s first proposal, which 

called for laying off 16 of them. 

On Monday, the 29th, the mailers 

made a counter-offer in which 

they proposed laying off 11. 

Murdoch’s men swiftly rejected 

that one. “It just bugs me a little 

bit that for months they have 
been negotiating with the Hearst 

Corporation but won't give the 

unions more than a week and a 

half,” said mailers’ union presi- 

dent Charles Dugan just after the 
second proposal went down. But 
at 2:30 am. on the 30th, the 
typographical union, which was 
targeted for the most layoffs, 
suddenly announced a tentative 
agreement. Murdoch seemed to 
be picking up momentum, and, 
amazingly enough, three days 
later all but two of the unions had 
reached real or tentative accords. 

The mood was suddenly op- 
timistic. Not that agreements 
with the holdouts — the mailers 
and the printing pressmen — 
would be easy. After all, News 

America vice-president Page had 

been saying all along that the 

pressmen would be “the toughest 
nut to crack.” And after hearing 
about the ‘typographers’ settle- 
ment, Dugan said he was 

“astonished” by it and added, 

“It’s only made my members 

more militant.” Nevertheless, the 

prevailing feeling among the 

working press,who began gather- 

ing in the hotel corridors on what 
. was supposed to be the final 
morning of negotiations was that 
once the pressmen fell into line 
the mailers would be quick to 
follow suit. 

The day began with bright 
hopes at 10 am., when the 
pressmen sat down’ with.. Page, 
Fischbein, and company in one of 
the small hotel salons in which 
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the discussions were taking 
place. They skirmished briefly on 
the subject of “manning.” The 
union argued that it needed a 
specific number of men per shift 
for safety reasons; management 
tends to view such arguments as 
justifications for ‘“feather- 
bedding.” Within 20 minutes, 
however, they went their sepa- 
rate ways to caucus, and progress 
reportedly was being made. The 
mailers were due in at 2 p.m., and 
it seemed like a_ reasonable 
schedule on which to get things 
done. Then the meeting with the 
mailers was postponed until four. 
Then it was postponed until six. 

Suddenly, midnight was only 
six hotirs away. And it was time 
for the evening news. Once 
again, as he had for three nights 
running, Rupert Murdoch took to 
the airwaves. Tuesday night he 
had granted Channel 5’s Gene 
Pell an “exclusive” interview in 
which he predicted “at the worst 
two unions” would end up hold- 
ing out. “And I can’t believe that 
an intelligent union leader is 
going to allow 600 or 700 jobs to 
go down the pike on this,” he 
said. Then, on Wednesday night, 
Murdoch was “live” again, this 
time from the Channel 4 studios, 
where he told Andy Hiller that he 
might sue the Boston Globe for 
telling the unions it would de- 
mand the same concessions they 
gave Murdoch. (He was refusing 
to give interviews to print re- 
porters — especially the Globe's 
Dave Wessel, who had a door 
slammed in his face as he was 
chasing Murdoch down a Chan- 
nel 4 corridor.) But his» most 
telling remarks came during that 
Thursday-night newscast, when 
Channel 5 reporter Martha Brad- 
lee interviewed him — “live” 
once more — from a guest room 
at the hotel. Although Murdoch's 
statements reached thousands of 
New Englanders, they seemed 
aimed at the recalcitrant union 
officials. Perhaps the thing that 
stood out most clearly was his 
emphatic insistence that the 
deadline was inviolable. At mid- 
night, he said, his negotiators 
were under orders to walk, not 
talk. 

Murdoch’s obvious expertise at 
media manipulation was con- 
firmed two hours later. After his 
representatives spent that time 
bouncing back and forth between 
adjoining salons where the press- 
men and mailers were holed up, 
the heads of the unions called a 
meeting of the so-called “unity 
council.” It’s at such meetings 
that the union chiefs attempt to 
coordinate their efforts. Huddled 
around a coffee urn before the 
start of the meeting, these men 
were. more than mindful of 





Murdoch’s message about mid- 
night. “He sounded like he meant 
it,” said one. 

The gathering came to order 
when Chuck Jennings, president 
of Teamster Local 259 and chair- 
man of the unity council, swag- 
gered in a little late, saying he 
had been upstairs in the wrong 
room. “I’ve been sitting up there 
charging fucking beers to 
Murdoch,” he said. “I ain't shit- 
ting.” It was a moment of levity, 
but no one doubted him. But the 
clock was still ticking. So Jen- 
nings, in his inimitable manner, 
asked the press to leave. “Listen, 
we can’t waste no time fucking 
around with this shit. There’s 800 


“Jobs On the lite,” he explained: 


The council met for an hour. 
When spokesman Jennings 
emerged, he said: ‘We compared 
notes. I can’t divulge our bargain- 
ing tactics. But if they want to 
walk, we will too. They want to 
walk out, they go first.” One 
tactic the councilmen apparently 
agreed to adopt was that of 
allowing Jennings and his team- 
sters last licks at the bargaining 
table. His settlement with 
Murdoch was only tentative; for 
reasons that were never entirely 
clear, he wanted to be the last to 
fall in line officially. 

During the bargaining hiatus, 
Fischbein held court with the 
media near a coatroom; Page 
used the break to take a shower. 
“You'll have Rupert Murdoch 
live at midnight,” Page explained 
to nagging TV reporters as he 
headed back to hard bargaining 
around 10 p.m. Sold or fold, there 
were only two hours to go to the 
supposedly absolute deadline. 
But at two minutes to twelve, 
Murdoch was nowhere in sight. 
Instead, Fischbein was putting 
forward the company line. “We 
made our final proposals. We’re 
waiting for answers,” he said. 
The stroke of midnight came and 
went, and at 12:05, Page looked a 
little perplexed. “We put an offer 
on the table that I don’t see how 
the pressmen can refuse,” he 
said. 

It took a while, but the press- 
men bit. At 1:45 a.m. — seeming- 
ly eons past that unshakable 
deadline — a settlement with the 
pressmen was announced. Both 
Fischbein and pressmen business 
agent Eddie Mylett lit cigars. The 
betting was that the mailers 
would read the writing on the 
wall. Indeed, Mylett made his 
announcement of the settlement 
with a plea to Murdoch to “re- 
double his efforts” to bridge 
“unresolved differences” with his 
brother mailers. 

But no one seemed to. budge. 
The working press settled in fora 

Continued on page 28 
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Hearst 


Continued from page 8 

count on good old Frank at 
headquarters to come up with a 
bottle or two simply by phoning 
one or another of his shadier law- 
enforcement acquaintances in the 
district stations. 

To a large measure, such go- 
ings-on merely reflected the gen- 
eral standards of journalistic eth- 
ics at the time, or the lack of 
same. During my tenure at the 
Record in the ‘70s, however, such 
minor influence-peddling. and 
favor-seeking was still going on. 
The only times I’d hear from 
executive editor Sam Bornstein 
when | was covering City Hall 
were when he’d want me to go 
down. to the election department 
and get some employee of the 
paper excused from jury duty 
(which | did, more than a dozen 
times), or when publisher Harold 
G. Kern wanted me to deliver a 
message to the public works 
department that his trash hadn't 
been picked up or his street 
hadn't been plowed properly. 
And | know of at least one un- 


bylined front-page story about 'a police’ headquarters, Johnny 


pending police department 
shakeup that was written by 
Mayor Kevin White himself, then 
passed on to Bornstein. Mean- 
while, managing editor Jack 
McLean — younger brother to 
Frank, of police headquarters 
fame — once launched a series 
investigating patronage in the 
Metropolitan District Com- 
mission because MDC Com- 
missioner John Sears had refused 
to promote Jack’s son, who 
worked there. 

There was, however, another 
side to all this petty back-patting 
and back-stabbing. In the face of 
an infamously cheap and unfeel- 
ing management, Record and 
American reporters stuck 
together. “Colonel” Dave Egan, 
who maintained a notorious hate 
relationship with Red Sox slugger 
Ted Williams, was the Hearst 
papers’ wildly controversial star 
sports columnist during the glory 
years, but he was also a drinker. 
More than a few of those snappy 
Dave Egan columns were ghost- 
written by others on the sports 
staff when the Colonel was under 
the weather. The Record’s man at 


\ 


Sullivan, was stricken with 
cancer and simply couldn't 
produce anymore. So for years he 
remained on the payroll while 
the Herald's George Lodge and 
the Globe's Bucko Smith covered 
for him. And when Jimmy Mur- 
ray, another police reporter, took 
sick and was knocked off the 
payroll, every other reporter at 
the paper agreed to contribute a 
few bucks a week to the cause. So 
Jimmy Murray continued to get 
his full week’s pay, every week, 
until he died. Indeed, when the 
FBI bugged the Record’s phones 
and nailed two guys on the sports 
copy desk for feeding scores and 
race results to bookies, manage- 
ment responded by firing them 
and then buckling under to the 
feds’ pressure to drop the daily 
number. But the editorial union 
responded by voting — unan- 
imously — to continue paying 
these guys’ salaries out of its 
treasury. They were, after all, all 
in this together, 
~ * *” 

In 1948, the combined circula- 
tion of Boston’s. seven daily 
newspapers — the Globe, Eve- 


cenamnnmecmuate-tiem 
ning Globe, Herald, Traveler, 
Post, Record, and American — 
was 1.7 million. The Record and 
American were far and away the 
top papers, selling a total of a half 
million or more every day. But 
the Hearst papers never were 
well managed, and as_ the 
dynamics of the newspaper busi- 
ness changed they continued to 
do things in the same old ways. 
The conventional wisdom is that 
the Globe won the classified-ad 
market long ago, and as readers 
grew more sophisticated and 
headed for the suburbs or college, 
the Hearst audience’ simply 
diminished. Those suburban 
dwellers started buying the 
Globe, or their home-town 
papers, or getting their news from 
TV. At the same time, advertisers 
began to shift their buying 
strategy to a mix of the dominant 
metropolitan paper plus broad- 
cast outlets, leaving little money 
in their budgets for second 
dailies, even as the cost of dis- 
tributing marginal papers was 
rising dramatically. And of 
course, fewer readers of any 
newspaper were shopping in 
downtown Boston as_ the 


suburbart shopping malls sprang 
up, and more and more retail 
advertisers became absorbed by 
larger chains with no loyalty to, 
or interest in, local papers that 
don’t deliver the younger, more 
affluent, more educated readers. 

Let’s not forget, meanwhile, 
that Hearst abandoned the kind 
of paper it knew how to publish 
10 years ago when it redesigned 
its paper to look like the defunct 
Herald Traveler, with a loyal but 
aging readership. 

“The paper had a good run,” 
said Frank McGrath. “There was 
a kid selling it on every street 
corner. They could sell as many 
as we could print.” “It was part of 
the fabric of New England,” said 
D. Leo Monahan.. “People 
wouldn’t always admit they read 
it, but they took it home. They 
might wrap it inside the Traveler, 
but they took it home.” 

The Hearst papers were always 
easy to ridicule, you see. “When I 
went to the Record American as a 
columnist,” the utterly irreverent 
George Frazier once wrote, “I was 
aware that its devotees moved 
their lips while they read. What I 
didn’t realize was that the editors 
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did, too.” Frazier — who moved 
on to the Globe himself — was 
sort of right. That was the in- 
evitable legacy of Eddie 
Holland’s penchant for hiring 
basically uneducated but street- 
smart reporters who then got 
promoted into jobs they couldn't 
quite handle. “Don’t tell my 
mother I’n working at the Daily 
Record,” rewrite man Joe Driscoll 
used to say, endlessly. “She still 
thinks I'm playing piano in a 
whorehouse.” 

None of this self-mockery was 
entirely fair — not at a news- 
paper that had produced such 
remarkable talents as sports col- 
umnist John Giloolly, rewrite 
stalwarts like John Meade, Bill 
Duncliffe, and Harold Banks, and 
theater critic Elliot Norton, who 
jumped to the Record when the 
Post folded so as not to put any 
other critic out of a job. Still, there 
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tional advertisers reportedly were 
telling Hearst they couldn't 
squeeze their ads into a tab. One 
long-time city-room legend, how- 
ever, had. it that Kern used his 
influence with Hearst to get the 
paper made over in the image of 
the blue-blooded Herald so he 
could ease his way into Boston 
Brahmin circles. Since then, the 
paper has gone through three 
distinct business and editorial 
regimes. 

The first was the attempt by 
Record American management to 
combine features of that paper 
and the Herald Traveler. After a 
new publisher, Robert 
Bergenheim from. the 
McClatchey chain in California 
(and with prior Boston ex- 
perience at the Christian Science 
Monitor), was recruited in 1973 to 
remake the paper once again, he 
described the uniting of those 
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budget-cutting once again, the 
editor he had recruited resigned. 
Finally, in the summer of ‘76, 
Hearst axed Bergenheim. Then 
came publisher Tom Dorris, and 
editor Don Forst, and, indeed, the 
conversion of Boston’s oldest 
newspaper back into a scandal 
sheet. 

Amazingly enough, circulation 
increased. But ad revenue did 
not, and Hearst veterans continue 
to believe management is totally 
to blame for making the wrong 
moves at every turn. “The only 
profitable paper in the whole 
bunch was the Record,” says one 
of those bitter old-timers, “and 
that’s the one that got lost.” 

Not, of course, that the grand 
old Record could compete today, 
given that there are now 40 
successful suburban dailies 
within a 50-mile radius of Boston. 
And there's television, and the 
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was something of a status and two predecessor papers as “like 4 
class problem here. And. that’s mixing spaghetti and ice cteam = 
yet another reason for the disas- on the same plate.” He was right. = 
trous decision of 10 years ago: Trying to mix the genteel, Yankee 


phenomenal growth of FM radio, 
absorbing all those ad bucks that 
once went automatically to 
metropolitan dailies. 

So is the end of the Hearst 

















social-climbing publisher Hap Republican paper with that low- £ 


Kern turned the profitable little 
tabloid Record American into the 
full-sized Herald.* The  statéd 
reasons were the disappearance 
of corner newsstands and, with 
the popularity of TV and radio, 
the vanishing of the market for 
all those editions of a paper to be 
sold at ballgames and the track. 
And the Herald Traveler's na- 


life but spunky Hearst scandal 
sheet really could never have 
worked, and it didn’t: Especially 
since the Herald Traveler had 
given up the classified-ad market 
to the Globe, back when pub- 
lisher Robert Choate decided that 
display ads would be more 
profitable — and for his readers, 
more appropriate — than all 


















Forst: no more identity crisis newspapers in Boston the end of 
an era? No. The truth is the 
Hearst era ended a long, long 
time ago. Only the likes of Don 
Forst and company have man- 


aged to keep it alive this long. 


thése little#" nickel-and-dime 
“Help Wanted” things. “Our 
readers don’t need jobs,” he is 
reported to have advised in a 
memo. Bergenheim’s three and a 
half years at the paper were the 
second regime: Bergenheim tried 
to make the Herald “respectable” 


by hiring a whole*new crew of 
managers, editors, and writers, 
but he also redesigned the thing, 
and reduced waste in the budget. 
His final mission, though, was to ~And yes, William Randolph 


convert the paper back into a Hearst would have been proud. 
tabloid, and after Hearst vetoed He also would have killed the 
that attempt and began drastic paper long ago. 0 
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Politics 


Continued from page 10 
punishment may be able to 
argue convincingly in court 
that the automatic - ¢limination 
of death-penalty opponents 
strips a defendant of his constitu- 
tional right to judgment by a jury 
of his peers. This would be 
especially true for black defen- 
dants, since the majority of 
blacks oppose capital punish- 
ment. Death-penalty opponents, 
who are aware that time may be 
the only. thing on their side in 
their fight to block the legislation, 
hope that negotiations-within the 
conference committee designed 
to work out this point will drag 
on long enough so that King will 
have to sign an imperfect capital- 
punishment bill or get nothing at 
all. This could mean that, by the 
time a corrected version reached 
the governor's desk, Michael 
Dukakis would be sitting behind 
it. And he has said he would veto 
King’s bill if given the chance. 
“We're operating on a ‘fuck-it-up’ 
strategy at the present time,” one 
aide to a prominent Senate oppo- 
nent said, 

® Bottled up. On the last day the 
legislature's Committee on 
Energy held hearings this year, 
Senate chairman Biff McClain 
submitted a bill to delay by nine 
months the implementation of 
the state’s new bottle law, sched- 
uled to take effect on January 1. 
Hidden in the language of this 
bill is an anti-consumer “primary 
source” provision that would 
require beer distributors to buy 
each brand from one particular 
wholesaler, who would be 
chosen by the beer manufacturer. 
Some version of the primary- 
source bill is filed nearly every 
year at the behest of large liquor 
wholesalers eager to obtain a 
monopoly on the market. King 
vetoed a similar bill last January, 
atthe start. of his re-election 
campaign, but as a lame duck he 
may be more willing to sign a 
primary-source bill, especially 
since his own hand-picked, in- 
dustry-dominated commission 
on liquor laws recommended 
precisely such “protections” in 
1980. This year’s model also 
allows holders of the primary- 
source privilege to bequeath the 
exclusive benefit to future gen- 
erations, virtually immortalizing 
the monopoly. The bill is ex- 
pected to be released from the 
Senate Ways and Means Com- 
mittee just before the legislature 
recesses for a,Christmas holiday. 
Cheers. 

As a legislative session and an 
administration simultaneously 
draw to an end, there is double 
reason to watch for the legis- 
lature’s traditional last-minute 
shenanigans. When former Gov- 
ernor Francis Sargent was de- 
feated by Michael Dukakis, in 
1974, he commented that the 
lame-duck period was, for him, 
“the longest-running wake” he 
had ever attended. Governor 
King and his allies in the legis- 
lature have reason to mourn, too, 
but at least they are ensuring that 
their loved ones will be taken 
care of after they're gone. 

” * ” 

At least there’s good food at 
Governor King’s wake. Last 
week, the governor began exhibi- 
ting signs of regression to his pre- 
campaign state, the days before 
his expert consultants taught him 
to mind his manners. On Novem- 
ber 29, King appointed a 21- 
member board of directors to a 
newly created Massachusetts 
Technology Park Corporation, 
which will administer a $40- 
million construction program to 
build a high-tech micro-elec- 
tronic center somewhere in the 
state. All 21 King appointees to 
the board were white males. And 
after the official swearing-in 
ceremony, all partook of an 
attractive buffet lunch 
prominently featuring — what 
else? — a boiled lobster. a) 
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In Order to Benefit Jazz in Boston — through 
Modern Productions, WGBH-FM, and the Jazz Coalition 


You Are Invited To: 
A Holiday 
Reception 


(and party too!!) 
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Friday, December 10th, 1982 
at 


EMMANUEL CHURCH 
LIBRARY 


15 Newbury Street ® Boston 


Ss _ Following the Concert Sx= 
Hosted by Ron Della Chiesa & Eric Jackson 
Catered by: The Peasant Stock Restaurant 
Cheese & Crackers Thanks to Paul W. Marks 
(Wine & soft drinks will be provided) 

FREE WINDHAM HILL '82 SAMPLER LP 

(WHILE THEY LAST) 


$35” Includes: R.S.V.P. 


Reserved seat for concert 
Bostix @ Out of Town @ 


and *25” Tax-deductible 
contribution Concert Charge— 426-8181 


For Further Info — Call 227-6029 
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Enter at Copley Square Store 


FRIDAY DEC. 10 
4:00 P.M. 
Come and Meet in 
Person 


GEORGE 


1st PRIZE: (One Grand Prize Winner) 


Tickets for two to the George Winston “Solo Christmas” Concert AND Benefit 


Recpiomatersards. THe PEASANT STOCK RESTAURANT 
> ASAN) K RESTAURAN 


International dishes from around the world 
421 Washington St. (corner Kirkiand and Beacon) 
Somerville, Mass. 354-9528 


2nd prize: (Two Winners!!) 


Lach wins a pair of tickets to both the concert and the Benefit Reception! 


3rd prize: (Three Winners!!!) 


Lach wins a pair of tickets tothe George Winston “Solo Christmas” Concert 
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George Winston — 
“Autumn” 
Also available on Windham Hill at our everyday Low 
Low Prices, Music by Shadowfax, Elements, William 
Ackerman, Darol Anger/Barbara Higbie, Alex De 
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At Strawberries — Copley Square 


“Winter & Spring” 


George Winston Will Personally Draw the 
Lucky Winners’ Names! (You must be 














Grassi. present to win!) 
AMPLE FREE PARKING . iS THERE REALLY 
AT 750 MEMORIAL DRIVE ANY OTHER PLACE 
AND MEDFORD TO BUY YOUR MUSIC? 


AUBURN « 39 Southbridge St. 
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Downtown Crossing » CAMBRIDGE + Harvard Square « 750 Memorial Drive 
MEDFORD « 25 Revere Beach Pkwy. « FRAMINGHAM - Rte. 9* DEDHAM - Dedham Plaza « BURLINGTON « Crossroads Plaza 

Burlington Village * CHELMSFORD « Drum Hill Rd. e WORCESTER « 10 Front St.» SHREWSBURY - White City Shopping Center 


¢ LEOMINSTER « Searstown Mall > PEMBROKE - North River Plaza « PROVIDENCE, Ri - 177 Union St. 
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REMEMBER AT STRAWBERRIES THE TAPE NEVER COSTS MORE THAN THE RECORD! 
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Exclusive Live 
= Broadcast! 


Hear all of the 
Talelacielie)i-milsteimeelile-ie! 
of the final tour... the 
Who live. You'll hear it 
only on WBCN 104 FM in 
the best seat in the 
house... your own! 

A live broadcast/ 
simulcast. 


FRIDAY, 
, DECEMBER 17, 
- ae 10 PM 


¥8C/11 :Boston’s Who-fficial Station! 
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Continued from page 21 

long night as the mailers 
caucused for what seemed like an 
eternity. At 3:30 a.m. someone 
arrived with what looked to be a 
collectors’-edition Herald, an is- 
sue that had been held some four 
hours past the usual press run. 
GOING DOWN TO THE WIRE, the 
headline read, rather than any of 
those options conjured up during 
the nerve-wracking afternoon. 
Reportedly, only 180,000 of the 
normal 240,000 copies were print- 
ed, and distribution was limited 





to communities inside 1-495. 

At 4 a.m, the increasingly 
desperate unity council planned 
to meet once more. But that 
meeting didn’t come off for over 
an hour: Charlie Dugan and other 
mailers’ officials were caucusing 
with a vengeance. Occasionally, 
leaders of the other unions would 
enter to deliver messages. Dugan 
was beginning to look red-faced 
and bleary-eyed. 

Three hours later, looking crisp 
and fresh-shaven, media baron 
Murdoch made his first personal 
appearance on the negotiating 
floor. Reporters stampeded in his 
direction as he stepped off the 
elevator. At precisely 7:30 a.m. — 











WHY GO SHOPPING 
WHEN YOU CAN GET 





Without a doubt the easiest way 
to go Christmas shopping this holiday 
season will be at our dealership. 

We'll be holding some drawings you 
can’t afford to miss. Because you could 
win a blue ATC”70 or Honda Kick 'N 
Go 2° to put under the Christmas tree. 

It's all part of our Honda Holiday 
Giveaway starting November 25th 
through December 19th. 

And it’s going to be a most festive 
occasion for that most festive time of year. 


SANEUR, 


Rt. 28 
Junction 106 
W. Bridgewater, MA 


587-1701 
Open 9-9 Weekdays 
Sat. 9-6 
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me Uyjjenuitti : 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 
DURING THE 
HONDA HOLIDAY GIVEAWAY? 


Just for coming in, you'll get a 1983 
Honda Holiday calendar free. And a lot of 
those ’83 models featured in the calendar 
will be in stock for you to check out. 

Something else you'll want to check 
out will be all the great prices we're 
offering on our ’82 models. When you see 
how they've been cut, we're sure you'll 
want to wrap up a good deal. . 

So look for the Christmas tree display 
when you come in to enter the drawings. 

The Honda Holiday Giveaway. 

Christmas shopping has never been 





easier. 






























a full work shift past his now 
undeniably ~ malleable ‘‘dead- 
line,” he presented himself to the 
unity council for the first time. He 
spoke briefly, as many of the 
union men drummed their 
fingertips on the table that separ- 
ated them from the man who was 
making a powerful bid to be their 
boss. No one was saying what 
happened at this showdown, but 
it didn’t take long. Murdoch 
breezed out after less than half an 
hour. The somber-faced union 
men were left alone — to mull 
what was clearly the ultimatum 
of their working lifetimes. 

Murdoch didn’t let them stew 
for long. At 8:50 he gathered the 
media around him for a terse 
announcement. “As many of you 
know, we have reached agree- 
ment with 10 of 11 of the unions,” 
he began, indicating that Jen- 
nings and the teamsters had set- 
tled after all, “Our position with 
the mailers is that we do not 
agree with them.” He went on to 
explain that his negotiators were 
looking for $513,000 in contract 
savings from the mailers in the 
first year. The mailers counter- 
proposed savings equal to 
$486,000, he said. But Murdoch 
disapproved of their arithmetic. 
Their $486,000, he said, was actu- 
ally equal to $250,000 when ad- 
justed for certain economic fac- 
tors that, he implied, the mailers 
had ignored. Then came the 
dynamite charge meant to break 
the logjam. Fearing that all 
would be lost if the mailers and 
Murdoch couldn’t be persuaded 
to mend their differences, the 
heads of the typographical and 
editorial unions had suggested 
that both sides submit to binding 
arbitration, he said. The proposal 
was fine with him. He'd give the 
mailers some time to meet him 
on this. “If I don’t hear from 
them before leaving Boston after 
lunch today, it’s the end of the 
saga. If ‘the reaction to that is 
positive, we have a deal.” 

It’s still not clear exactly what 
the mailers did agree to (just as 
it’s not clear when, not to men- 
tion if, the unions’ rank and file 
will ratify what their leaders have 
tentatively settled on). But that 
lunchtime deadline was as flex- 
ible as the other, and it wasn’t 
until nearly 5 p.m. — near yet 
another deadline, and more than 
four hours after the paper “died,” 
as far as Hearst was concerned — 
that Murdoch made the climactic 
announcement. The Herald was 
indeed alive. 

And as the working press ran 
for their phones to pipe in the 
news — and the suddenly back- 
to-work press began reporting for 
duty — Rupert Murdoch made 
his own trip to the Harrison 
Avenue plant. By then, he had 
received a conciliatory telegram 
from Globe publisher William O. 
Taylor, who said he looked for- 
ward to “vigorous competition” 
to “serve the best interest of the 
community,” and wished the 
new guys well. By 6 p.m. 
Murdoch was surrounded once 
more by instant eyes and action 
cams. He was heading into his 
Herald, he said, to shake a lot of 
hands. 

And, presumably, to go to 
work.on.that vigorous competi- 
tion, u 
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Because there are still 
some places where 
man was never meant to walk. 











Experience a riding sensation youve never meant to walk. 
never felt before! The new all-terrain 4x6 Stop by and let us show you the 4x6 
from Suzuki. Four wheels. Six speeds, in- today. Along with our whole col- 
Cluding reverse. And a reliable 125cc four- lection of 3 and 4-wheel ATVs, 
stroke engine. its an absolute sensation... 
Its a rut-resisting, sure-footed four the Sensation of Suzuki. 
wheeler that conquers sand, hills, rocks, 











snow—even primordial swamps. Because ” 


SUZUKI). 
there are still some places where man was The Sensation of Suzuki. - 
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Personally... 


The leisure-class hero 


by Michael Gee 


rancois Mitterand has got 
F his act together. Okay, the 
French economy _ has 
proved as resistant to 19th-cen- 
tury socialism as the American 
economy has to Ronald Reagan's 
19th-century capitalism. But that 
hasn't stopped the French presi- 
dent from battling for a more 
abundant life for his fellow 
citovens. In fact, just this month, 
Mitterand’s government an- 
nounced the creation of a new 
cabinet office, the Ministry of 
Free Time, designed to help the 
French spend their hours away 
from work in a more fulfilling 
manner. The ministry's slogan is 
“creativity, not consumption.” 
So far, the Free Time folks 
haven't done much except at- 
tempt to get the French to take 
their vacations in little-visited 
parts of their country. This in- 
itiative has not, and will not be, a 
resounding success. The reason 
that, say, Lille is not a vacation 
spa is that it rains there 
nearly all the time, and even on 
sunny days blast furnaces don’t 


measure up to beaches or three- 
star restaurants as tourist attrac- 
tions. But every program has its 
start-up problems. I prefer to look 
at the possibilities of the Ministry 
of Free Time, possibilities that are 
unlimited in the 
creativity and consumption. 

To tell the truth, my first 
reaction upon reading of the new 
ministry in US News and World 
Report was to begin a frantic 
search for my old high-school 
French textbooks and to type up a 
new résumé. I’ve never been 
much for government work, but 
Francois Mitterand, that prince of 
pols, has clearly seen that his 
country needs people with my 
special talent. Ask anybody at 
this office, and they'll assure you 
(and the French government — 
I've used my bosses as referen- 
ces) that I can bring even the 
most smoothly functioning 
operation to a total standstill in 
mere days, all through the kind of 
creative lethargy the Ministry of 
Free Time is seeking to promote. 
It'd be the best of both worlds: 


realms of . 


my native sloth not merely re- 
cognized, but given civil-service 
status, and in Paris to boot. 

At the ministry, the phrase 
“do-nothing bureaucrat’ would 
become a badge of honor. The 
endless conferences that are the 
bane of modern life, and especial- 
ly governmental life, will be 
replaced by fun-filled paper-air- 
plane-designing and -dogfight 
contests. It’s easy to imagine my 
work day. 

“What are you doing looking 
out the window, M. Gee?” 

“Just woolgathering, boss.” 


“Good, keep it up. But don’t 
forget we break for lunch in an 
hour, and I want a report on that 
movie you're sneaking out to see 
at four. Have it on my desk by — 
oh, July 7 at the earliest.” 

Or if I didn’t care for a desk job, 
I could do field work. Accom- 
panied by a qualified technician, | 
could make my rounds of the 
beautiful villages of rural France, 
wooing the locals away from 
their hopelessly bourgeois 
pastimes of boules and petanque 
by teaching them the joys of 
Donkey Kong and Zaxxon. Once 
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one-hour photo finisher 

HOUR BRING YOUR FILM... WATCHIT 
‘PHOTO DEVELOP IN JUST 1 HOUR. 
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ON PROCESSING AND PRINTING 
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NO MAIL AGAIN TODAY? 


Call 536-5390 & subscribe to The Phoenix. 
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MORE! 


WE COME TO YOU! 


PROFESSIONAL INSTALLATIONS 
OF CAR, VAN AND HOME MUSIC SYSTEMS 


THAT’S RIGHT! 


You tell us where, when, and what time, and we’ll come to 
you to install YOUR system, or you can choose from OUR 
wide selection of stereos priced to suit your needs, and 


GET THIS!!! 


If you buy a stereo system from us during the Christmas 
season, we will cut our installation fee in half for you. 
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the stolid peasantry sees the thrill 
of “total destruction of an entire 
planet” they won't even want to 
go out for the grape harvest. 

There will be ministry jobs for 
those with a taste for danger, too. 
Test pilots will be required to log 
grueling hours at the controls of 
hazardous experimental ham- 
mocks, and to certify French 
rivers and streams as safe for 
inner-tube riding. Now that the 
Foreign Legion is in disrepair, the 
outcasts and scum of a dozen 
countries can seek a new life 
under the brutal discipline and 
incredible hardship of the Mini- 
stry of Free Time’s Sun Screen 
Testing Brigade. 

That was my first idea. But 
frankly, as wonderful as france 
is, I'm an American first and 
foremost, and I'm afraid I simply 
wouldn't be able to adjust to life 
in another country. Maybe that’s 
why my second idea was, “Wait 
till the Democrats hear about 
this!” 

The party out of power has 
been accused of lacking new 
ideas for dealing with our coun- 
trys economic mess. An 
American Bureau of Free Time is 
just such an idea. Oh, there will 
be the usual Republican carping 
over “big-spending liberals,” but 
I don’t think the average voter 
will care, especially after he or 
she sees the graphite trout-fish- 
ing rod that will be delivered free 
to every American citizen over 18 
upon the passage of the Leisure 
Time Reconciliation Act of 1983. 

The Bureau of Free Time can 
address any number of America’s 
most nagging problems. Youth 
unemployment and _ farm 
surpluses will vanish once we 
create the Leisure Corps, a dedi- 
cated band of volunteers who 
will turn - overproductive 
cropland into tennis courts and 
softball diamonds. Rootless in- 
ner-city youths will swell with 
pride in the Corps uniform — 
madras slacks and lime-green 
Izod shirts. 

The swelling ranks of the adult 
jobless will be thinned as our 
nation goes on a crash leisure 
footing. The Titleist factory down 
in Acushnet will soon grow to the 
size of the River Rouge factory 
during the big war, turning out 
golf balls 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. Instead of spending 
billions on one aircraft carrier, 
our nation’s shipbuilders will 
employ infinitely more people by 
spending the same amount to 
turn out thousands of Hobie Cats. 

Nor will high tech be slighted. 
Some sneeringly call Paul 
Tsongas an “Atari Democrat.” 
Now he can be an “Intellivision 
Democrat.” When the Russians 
see our massive video-games 
arsenal (great for training nine- 
year-olds to fly fighter planes), 
withdrawal from Afghanistan 
will be a foregone conclusion. 

As a loyal party man, I’m 
turning this idea over free of 
charge. On the other hand, | 
would not be averse to cabinet 
service, even if it means putting 
my Prince racket in a blind trust. 
In the meantime, I've come up 
with the slogan that will sweep 
the country and carry some lucky 
Democrat to the White House: 
“Put America Back to Work — 
Start Goofing Off!” 0 
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of tight spots. 
The Buddy System. To 
with the 3x6 is our new Suzuki TrailBuddy, the smal 


Father and son 


.«e@ Announcing two new three wheelers from Suzuki. This is three wheeli 
‘ mag | e father and son style. The “father” is the ALT 125 
tt : — mae. With three wheels, six speeds (including 

7 reverse) and a reliable 125cc four-stroke engine. 
It's even got a “Power Low” gear for pulling you out 


along 
t three 


wheeler on the market. It's light, sturdy and easy for beginning riders to have fun on. And 
with a one-speed transmission and an automatic clutch, the TrailBuddy is perfect for 


teaching even the smallest adventurers how fo ride. 


SUZUKI). 
Stop by today. We'll show you the greatest pair of threes ° 
youve ever ridden...the 3x6 and TroiBuddy from Suzuki. Zhe Sensation of Suzaki. 
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Diamant on Yiddish + An old-time trapper reflects 
And a special pullout section on Christmas gift books 


LIFESTYLE 


WE 


by D.C. Denison 


ayne Newman is probably 
W the only Celtics fan in Bos- 
ton..who consults the tidal 

charts before he sits down to watch a 
game on television. “The television 
reception isn’t too great here to start 
with,” he says from inside his house- 
boat on Fort Point Channel, “but the 
tide varies by about 10 feet. So if the 
tide is going out, the reception gets 
worse and worse. Sometimes, during 
Hed second half the game starts fading 

Very frustrating.” 

ewman, who is preparing for his 
third winter-on his 44-foot houseboat, 
isn’t really complaining. As he lounges 
comfortably on a wraparound couch in 
his spacious, carpeted living room, he 


 Jooks as contented as any studio- 


apartment dweller in Harbor Towers. 
Only the persistent, gentle rocking and 
the unusual sea-level view out the 
picture window remind a visitor that 
he and Newman are floating. 

Even when things get rough and 
wet, Newman rarely gets discouraged 
t.-—- there are too many landlocked 

”pedpleout there telling him how lucky. 
he is. Passers-by, when they see him 
leaving his houseboat, pepper him 
with eager questions about how he 
swung the place, sailors congratulate 
him on his great housing fortune, and 
boating enthusiasts of all stripes con- 
tinually inform him that living on a 

Continued on page 4 
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by Gail Caldwell 











Michael Romanos 


Elsa Dorfman has been making magic 
with her camera since 1965; her fine 
photographs have been exhibited at the 
Witkin Gallery in New York as well as at 
Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts. And with 
the help of her attorney husband, she’s 
convinced two Cambridge police chiefs 
in recent vears to let her sell her work on 
the street in Harvard Square, on the legal 
grounds that photos are her particular 
form of free speech. Problems, both 
police chiefs up and died on Dorfman, 
and the current one hasn't been so 
understanding. But the owner of the 
Words Worth bookstores gave Dorfman 
a break — and a storage bin outside the 
main store, on Brattle Street — this 
Christmas season, and now she’s happily 
tucked within the legal perimeters of 
Words Worth, selling her work every 


STREET SCENE 





Saturday until Christmas. 

The photographs, displayed under a 
huge, campy sign that beckons to 
passers-by, are appealing portraits of the 
likes of Lawrence Ferlinghetti and Allen 
Ginsberg, as well as of “ordinary people” 
with faces so tender and earnest you 
want to take one home with you. For that 
matter, Dorfman herself is a charming 
character, hanging around her display in 
a down coat, with an Olympus slung 
around her neck. She people-watches all 
afternoon long — and, of course, sells 
and takes pictures. 

Elsa Dorfman sells her photographs 
for $10 apiece on Saturdays and every 
day of the week before Christmas. Her 
sign reads “Poets, Women, Children” — 
meaning her subjects, not her fans, who 
aren't so easily pigeonholed. 














READS 


Boston is a reading city, and if we 
needed any proof of it, the 
pudding was the recent much- 
touted Boston Globe Book 
Festival, a three-day literary 
shindig that paid homage to pulp- 
and highbrow alike. Some of the 
plums therein: Annie Dillard 
(who read wonderfully from her 
latest work), Helen Gurley Brown 
(sorry, missed her performance), 
F. Lee Bailey (you remember: 
“FREE PATTY!”), and Pierre 
Franey (predictably separating 
eggs). A newspaper vendor was 
hawking a certain daily at the 
door; inside, most of the big 
names in the book business were 
hawking their latest hardback 
wares. The autograph lines 
formed to the right; the beer line 
to the left. People munched on 
fried dough and weird-looking 
hot dogs while they wandered 
amid the stacks of biographies, 
first efforts, literary gems, and 
English ticklers — The G Spot got 
a prominent display. 

Now there are those among us 
who might venture to suggest 
that book fairs of this nature are 
only printed-matter flea markets, 
where publishers and authors 
flock to preen their feathers and 
listen to the musical ring of the 
cash register. But as a 
bibliomaniac from way back, I 
can’t much complain about an 


- event that draws this many good 


reads and readers into the same 


| “arena. In fact, one of the nicest 


things about the festival was the 
variety of the readers it attracted: 
young and old, well-heeled and 
blue-collared, punk and 
provincial. 

Also nice, for that matter, was 
the number of small fish who 
showed up at the big pond. There 
were many small presses, 
obscure journals, and what used 
to be called “little” magazines. A 
few of the more innovative I 
found; Stories is a new 
bimonthly that bills itself as “the 
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only bimonthly magazine in 
America devoted to the short 
story.” I hope that’s stretching ita 
bit, but it’s a pleasure to know 
that enough readers exist to 
justify this journal. I have yet to 
see Stories on the stands, but it’s 
available for $3 a copy (and open 
to submissions from writers) out 
of 14 Beacon Street, Boston 02108. 
Even hotter off the press (the 
copies had been collated just in 
time for the fair, I was told) was 
Volume One, Number One of the 
Last Chance Review, a wacky 
and irreverent publication that 
has good intentions, if a shabby 
layout. LCRis devoted primarily 
to reviewing remaindered books, 
which it calls “the lost orphans of 
the publishing world.” Touting a 
“trickle-down theory of literary 
criticism,” the magazine also 
publishes poetry and fiction, as 


well as a “Biblio Phile” column 
listing the latest and most notable 
remaindereds in the Boston area. 
Current good deals include the 
collected letters both of George 
Orwell and of Virginia Woolf, at 
Harvard Book Store.in 
Cambridge. 

LCR pretty much sums up its 
editorial stance with a back-cover 
commentary on the “Derriere 
Garde.” Who is in this select 
group? “They are the people who 
are not afraid to be two years 
behind the Times. They are the 
people whose idea of a good read 
is not a story about an overweight 
preppy cat... .[people] whose 
long range goals and concerns go 
beyond thin thighs and flat 
bottoms within thirty days.” 
Polare Levine, zany local 
performance artist, designed the 
cover for the first issue; the 


rt 


iD 








magazine could use attention toa 
few details, like a table of 
contents. It’s available from Last 
Chance Review, 9 Marlborough 
Street, Boston 02116. 

Another, far stranger 
publication I unearthed at the 
Book Festival was Pulpsmith, 
put out by the Smith Publishers 
(the New York group behind the 
nearly incoherent newspaper 
newsART), which describes itself 
as ‘the anti-dullness publisher.” 
Okay, I'll go along with that — 
and Pulpsmith looks to be 
anything but dull, billed as “the 
new pocket-sized, popular-styled 
magazine that turns a good read 
into a genre.” Yes, Pulpsmith is 
trés bizarre: its cover looks as if a 
nine-year-old Dali designed it, 
and the contents include such 
relevant topics as “Calvinism in 
Professional Wrestling” and “The 


Last K-Mart: Autonomous 
Music.” Like the graphics mag 
Raw, Pulpsmith looks to be a 
magazine for the lunatic fringe — 
which, at this very moment, is 
creeping its way out of Soho 
toward the Hub. Pulpsmith is 
considering Boston distribution; 
meanwhile, it’s available for $2 a 
copy from the Smith Publishers, 
5 Beekman Street, New York, NY 
10038. 

The November 20 issue of the 
Nation devotes itself as well to 
the book business — somewhat 
whimsically,.I might add. First a 
mea-culpa editorial on how the 
Nationcan't keep straight the 
thousands of review copies it 
receives annually (hence its, uh, 
“eclectic” approach to book 
reviews). Then a silly but 
charming fictional piece on a 
copy boy for Belles Lettres 
magazine who makes a killing by 
selling review copies on the side. 
Finally, a satirical “letters” page, 
in which a “whining author” 
from ““Somewhere-on-Hudson, 
New York” writes in to complain 
about a trashy review, calling the 
critic a “pompous big-mouthed 
blowhard.” Now all of this would 
be well and good but for one 
small quirk: some of the books 
the Nation actually chose to 
review herein were published 
more than six months ago. Makes 
you wish for a shovel and a file 
system for all its unattended 
“orphans.” 

Speaking of time: time was 
when the Texas Observer, that 
liberal talky from down yonder, 
was available at Out of Town 
News only to those who knewit 
was there — hidden in the back 
bins and usually out of date. I’m 
happy to see that the Observéris 
now on the front racks, and 
thereby accessible without risk of 
abrokenlegtoLoneStar 
expatriates and other interested 
parties. The issues are also 
relatively current these days + 
considering, well, how slow 
Texans move and talk and all. 
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VEGETABLE MATTERS 
A report on December's produce 


here once was a time when 
T New England winters 

meant a cuisine limited to 
dried fruits, cured meats, anda 
well-stocked root cellar. But in 
these times, as New England 
farmers put up their tools, 
farmers throughout the South are 
cultivating and harvesting fresh 
fruit and vegetables destined for 
the tables of winterbound 


product. The risk here is that a 
damaging freeze will come along, 
but such freezes are infrequent. 
Florida growers accidentally 
learned that oranges grown on 
the Indian River withstand 
freezes better than any others. 
This extraordinary resistance, 
along with a climate and soil 
conducive to producing a very 
sweet orange, has made the 


Northerners. Of course, imported “Indian River orange world- 


winter produce isn’t as flavorful 
as what's grown in the 
neighborhood, but it does add 
variety to our otherwise restricted 
winter diet. So quit complaining 
about that tasteless tomato, and 
marvel, instead, at the very 
presence of that red globe on the 
shelf. 

Wet weather in Florida and 
California toward the end of 
November affected the quality 
and price of much of the 
Thanksgiving produce. The 


_ subsequent drying-out period 





has returned most items to their 
pre-wet standards, and prices 
have readjusted accordingly. For 
the next three months or so, 
weather will continue to play a 
large role in determining what is 
available, how good it is, and 
what it costs. 


Fruit 

Together, Florida and 
California provide oranges all 
year round. But oranges are 
primarily a winter/spring crop. 
Unlike most fruits, oranges can 
hang around on the tree a long 
time before becoming overripe. 
The whole crop of a particular 
type of orange (Hamlins, say) 
matures at about the same time, 
but instead of harvesting 
everything at once — and 
running the risk of spoilage — 
the grower stores the crop on the 
tree until the oranges are ready 
for shipping. This way, the 
grower ensures that the 
consumer will get a fresh, sweet 


famous. 

Florida orange production is 
much higher this year than last, 
but that’s mostly because the 
Christmas freeze two years ago 
damaged some 600,000 trees, 
reducing the next year’s (i.e., last 
year’s) output. Now we're back to 
normal orange production, with 
steady prices to match. Oddly, 
though, prices for juice oranges 
are staying at levels higher than 
last year’s. 

Florida's navel orange is 
quickly developing its sugars and 
moving into market; prices are 
dropping. The California navel 
crop, reported to be a strong one, 
is just beginning to be harvested 
and is not yet as sweet as the 
Florida offerings. Stick with 
Florida at least until January. 

The Orlando tangelo, which is 
pretty sweet and tasty, has 
started up and will continue 
strong through January. The 
Dancy tangerine, which is a 
perfect example of a zipper- 
skinned fruit, will also run 
through January, then the even 
sweeter Mexican tangerine will 
start up. The temple, a breed of 
citrus all its own, has also moved 
into market. 

Choose citrus that is round, 
full, and heavy. Avoid 
lightweight items — they don’t 
hold as much juice. Avoid sticky 
items — there's a puncture in the 
skin. And avoid items, tangerines 
especially, that have a flat, hard 
bottom — another indication of 
dryness. 
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Limes set an all-time 
production record this year, up a 
whopping 52 percent over last 
year. That explains why there are 
still a few limes around when 
ordinarily they would be long 
gone. As they dribble away, look 
for rising prices. Begin to switch 
erer to lemons, if you haven't 
already. 

The apple harvest is over, and 
it was a big one. Not only are the 
numbers up, but so are flavor and 
size of fruit. Prices, accordingly, 
are down. The only exceptions are 
the Golden Delicious, which 
developed a rust that’s keeping 
most retailers from stocking * 
them. 

The American-grown Granny 
Smith apple is moving strongly 
into market. Just a couple of years 
ago all Grannys were imported 
(French and Italian Grannys are 
still supplementing the US crop), 
but now West Coast orchards are 
pulling ina fine harvest at prices 
not much higher than those of 
the Delicious. Choose Grannys 
grown in the Pacific Northwest 
over the California offerings (it 
is simply too warm in California 
to produce a really good apple). 
We should have US Grannys 
through February, when the 
French Grannys grab the baton. 

The winter pears have 
completed a fine harvest, with 
both fruit size and quality up. The 
principal winter pear, the green 
D’Anjou, has begun to arrive at 
market, but it doesn’t compare in 
flavor with the brown Bosc, 
which has had an extended 
season because of good crops in 
the Northeast and the Northwest. 
And neither pear approaches the 
Comice, possibly the finest- 
tasting pear there is. The Comice 
looks like a big, fat Bartlett; its 
flavor is luscious-sweet, and it’s 
soft enough to be eaten with a 
spoon — so soft, in fact, that it 
spoils easily in transit, so that it’s 
rare and expensive. 





Thanksgiving may have 
passed, but fresh cranberries are 
still rolling into market. It was a 
good harvest, with the color and 
quality of the last-harvested 
berries much better than that of 
the early-harvested ones. But a 
good cranberry harvest doesn't 
necessarily mean good prices — 
in fact, this year’s price for a 12- 
ounce bag is about the same as 
last year's for a 16-ounce bag. 

The dark, thick-skinned, richly 
flavored Hass avocado from 
California is fading from market. 
In its place are the thin-skinned, 
fairly tasty, green avocados from 
Florida — the Zutano, Booth, 
Tonnage, and Lulu. California is 
offering the same group, but 
since so many California growers 
have switched over to Hass, the 
state can’t compete with Florida 
for the East Coast market. The 
exciting side of this California 
switch is that the Hass will return 
to market sooner than in years 
past. Growers have generally 
scheduled the greens’ harvest for 
late fall and winter and the Hass’s 
for later in the year. But now that 
farmers are turning ‘away from 
the green (flavorful Hass 
commands a better price and 
better movement), look for Hass 
to return in January this year. 


Vegetables 

This is the time of year to find 
out what the really hardy 
vegetables are. Just look around 
New England at what's left: 
winter squash. But after cooking 
squash a hundred times with 
butter and cinnamon, what do 
you do? Potatoes are running 
strong from the warehouses of 
Prince Edward Island and Maine. 
New York is sending white and 
red onions, which are plentiful. 
On the other hand, white boiling 
onions (the little pearls) are not in 
such large supply; they'll 
probably be more scarce and 
expensive by Christmas. New 
Jersey and (mostly) Texas are 
shipping out Swiss chard, 
mustard and turnip greens, kale, 
collards, spinach, and cabbage — 
a real banquet of blandness. 

-Most vegetables have shifted 
their harvests te the warmer 


climates. Unfortunately, the mid- 
November rains in Florida and 
California affected the quality 
and supply of several items. But 
for now we're in good shape — 
Florida, our principal winter- 
vegetable supplier, is moving 
into the heart of its season, and 
Mexico, our principal winter- 
vegetable backup is gearing up its 
harvest. 

Florida is starting to crank out 
eggplant, zucchini, green 
beans, radishes, cucumbers, 
peppers, and tomatoes. Harvests 
of peppers and tomatoes have 
just started, so don't look for 
those for a while. Cukes are in 
but are variable in quality. 

The mushroom, one of those 
wonderful year-round crops, 
continues to gain in. popularity. 
This vear’s production was 10 
percent over last year’s, making 
1982 the 15th consecutive year 
that mushroom production has 
climbed. Pennsylvania is the 
largest producer, followed by 
California and Michigan. Up 
until four vears ago, mushrooms 
were grown primarily for 
processing, but now most enter 
the fresh market. The shift is due 
to increased demand froma 
fresh-conscious public and the 
domination of the canned- 
mushroom business by China, 
Taiwan, and Korea. 

But as troublesome as the 
imports are, the major problem 
facing the mushroom industry is 
the Campbell Soup Company. A 
number of independent growers 
and shippers have accused 
Campbell of consistently pricing 
its fresh mushrooms below 
market level. By undercutting the 
rest of the industry, Campbell is 
driving out smail growers, then 
moving in and taking over major 
markets. The independent 
growers suggest that once 
Campbell has successfully 
eliminated much of its 
competition, prices will quickly 
rise. And the public, which for 
the past couple years has 
benefited from this price war, will 
one day wake up to find that 
mushroom prices have exploded. 

The California rains’ role in 
affecting Thanksgiving Day food 
prices: lettuces (Boston, romaine, 
iceberg), broccoli, and 
cauliflower were up. The wet 
weather was so well timed for 
the holiday that you'd almost 
think Mother Nature was in 
cahoots with the growers and 
shippers. Supplies and prices of 
these items stabilized again, but I 
can’t help but wonder about 
Christmas. Celery wasn’t 
affected by the rain, but its 
quality is variable — be selective. 
Brussels sprouts are moving 
along well and look fine. 
Artichokes, on the other hand, 
are trying desperately to stretch 
their season to the big payoff: 
Christmas. But it’s up in the air 
as to whether they can arrive at 
the finish line as anything 
worthy of the name articho<e. 

Cool weather down South, 
cold up North. That difference 
enables other regions to keep us 
fed with fresh fruit and 
vegetables through the winter 
months. And though the flavor 
may not compare to that of the 
local produce grown during 
summer, fresh winter produce 
may just keep us going through 
the bittersweet season. 

(Thanks — again — to Leonard 
Danker at the New England Food 
Cooperative Organization and to 
Felton Pitman of the USDA in 
Winter Park, Florida, for their 
assistance. 


— Billy Pope 
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The Constitution Marina, the area’s largest. 

















SWEET 
BOAT 


Continued from page 1 
boat is something they dream 
about. Newman waves an arm 
about the premises. “People iden- 
tify with this like crazy,” he says. 

It’s not surprising. Although to 
many the concept might seem 
soggy and claustrophobic, for 
many others the prospect of life 
afloat pushes all the right 
buttons. The independence and 
the privacy lead a tarnished 
knight like Travis McGee, the 
detective hero of John D. 
MacDonald's mysteries, to live 
on the water; Quincy, the hard- 
nosed television coroner, also 
lives on a boat, as did the tough 
guy John Wayne played in McQ, 
one of his later movies. It helps 
establish their characters as 
romantic loner types. Boat living 
also attracts those interested in 
self-contained self-sufficiency 
and carefree travel. And the 
reputed low cost of landless 
residency appeals to — well — all 
of us, but it’s especially 
mentioned in connection with 
the bohemian and the artistically 
inclined. 

All of which has made boat 
living a nationwide 
phenomenon. It’s particularly 
common in the Pacific 
Northwest. In Seattle’s Portage 
Bay and Lake Union, there are 
close to 450 legally zoned 
houseboats. Farther south, in 
Sausalito, the capital of creative 
houseboat living, the docks are 
crowded with dwellings 
resembling everything from 
churches to floating outhouses. 
In the Waldo Point section, 
residents live in abandoned 
ferries, tugboats, barges, and 
even Volkswagen buses and 
tractor trailers outfitted with 
pontoons. Florida’s quiet inland 
waterways also host large 
floating communities, many of 
them middle-class; it’s sort of 
aqua-suburbia, full of homes 
with stereos, dish washers, air 
conditioning, and wall-to-wall 
carpeting. 

Compared to these, Boston's 
floating population is small. A 
major reason is the weather. “July 
and August are really the only 
good months to be on the water 
around here,” one local 
houseboat owner says. But there 
are other factors as well. Boston, 
like many cities, discourages the 
development of floating 
communities, through zoning 
regulations to preserve 
traditional urban waterfront 
aesthetics. Members of Boston’s 
boating community frequently 
quote Mayor White as having 
said, ‘We're not going to allow a 
Sausalito situation to develop 
here.” 

Boston Harbor also has the 
reputation of being a dirty, 
working harbor, one better suited 
to tankers than to pleasure boats 
— not the sort of place you'd 
want to wake up to. Further, 
those boats that have sought out 
the harbor over the years have 
found a shortage of available 
slips. Nevertheless, the Boston 
Harbor area has long managed to 
support a small but hearty group 
of year-round live-aboards — 
aboard sailing vessels, 
motorboats, traditional 
houseboats, and refurbished 
tugboats, mostly tied up in the 





* harbor’s nooks and crannies, out 


of reach of high winds and rough 
seas. 

Recently the facilities in Boston 
for live-aboards have improved; 
the new Shipyard Quarters 
Marina, part of the 
redevelopment of the 
Charlestown Navy Yard, has 
added 120 slips to the harbor’s 
boat-docking capacity. There are 
also plans for large marinas in 





East Boston and Chelsea. But 
current live-aboards expect these 
places to attract summer sailors 
rather than to have much effect 
on the year-round floating 
population. “People have been 
living on boats for years,” Wayne 
Newman says. “It never has 
caught on big and it probably 
never will, But it won't disappear 
either. You're always going to 
find people living on boats, even 
if there’s an official zoning law 
against it. Living on boats is like 
religion, you just can’t put it 
down.” 

* od *” 

Like many boat dwellers, 
Newman began with a passion 
for sailing. A computer 
consultant who has worked for 
Arthur D. Little, among others, 
Newman was first exposed to 
boat living on a grand scale 
during a trip to Sausalito. “It blew 
me away,” he recalls. Back in 
Boston, he began scouting the 
shoreline. He found his current 
floating home, a traditional 
Florida inland cruiser, at the Port 
O’Call Marina, a low-key, 
ramshackle haven for about a 
dozen live-aboards, situated at 
the base of the Congress Street 
Bridge and in the shadow of the 
Federal Reserve building. After 
two months of negotiating, he 
bought it. “I enjoy working on 
boats. And there was certainly 
plenty to do,”he says. “I also 
wanted to own my own place, so 
it was perfect.” 

Newman’ first big challenge 
was the cold. ‘Winters here are 
... hearty,” he says 
euphemistically, “but they aren't 
as bad as you might think. I have 
a wood-burning stove, baseboard 
heat, and south-facing windows, 
which bring in a lot of passive 
solar heat. Also, since the water 
here never gets below freezing, 
it’s generally warmer than it is on 
land; the water also keeps it 
cooler in the summer.” 

Another adjustment was 
selecting which worldly goods to 
bring into a living space that 
measures about 36 by 14 feet. 
“You have to give up a lot of 
possessions if you want to live on 
a boat,” Newman says, “but it’s 
worth it. There’s really a mystical 
kind of freedom that comes with 
being on the water, and you can’t 
get any closer to it than this.” 

Although Newman’s boat has 
an inboard motor, he rarely takes 
the boat anywhere. For 
transportation, he relies on a 15- 
foot runabout tied outside his 
front door. “During the last few 
years I’ve spent a lot of time in 
that runabout,” he says. “The 
shoreline is really a meeting place 
of two worlds — there are 
fishermen, waterfront 
establishments, cruising boats, 
tankers, tugboats — it’s a great 
place to explore.” 

Newman’claims that he has no 
interest in returning to 
landlocked living. ‘I’ve gotten to 
enjoy the exposure to the 
elements, the closeness to 
nature,” he says. “Weather 
reports are never abstract around 
here. If it says ‘foggy’ then I’m 
going to feel it. I'm even affected 
by the moon: if I’m coming home 
late and I notice that the moon is 
full, then I know that the dock is 
going to be that much lower, and 
the walkway is going to be that 
much steeper, so I have to be 
careful. I’ve gotten to like that.” 

Bob Murphy, owner of the Port 
O’Call Marina, has a combination 
office and part-time residence on 
a power boat down the dock from 
Newman’s boat. When I stopped 
by, I was surprised to find him 
inside wearing a neatly tailored 
chalk-striped suit. It turns out 
that, besides minding the marina, 
he is a long-time data-processing 
consultant. Frequently, to get 
away from it all, he anchors his 
boat in the middle of the harbor 
for an afternoon. And in the 
summer he likes to take his 
floating office out tuna fishing. “1 
guess it’s a little unusual,” he 
says, “but I’m a victim of my 





upbringing. I was born under a 
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bridge in Maine, so it’s always 
made sense to me.” 

‘There’s not too much 
turnover here,” he says about the 
marina, “but a lot of people don’t 
end up living on their boats as 
long as they had planned. I see a 
lot of dreamers, people who don’t 
know what to expect. Plus the 
waterfront is an unpredictable 
place. A few years ago, when | 
had a marina at Union Wharf, a 
guy came in with his boat and I 
told him, ‘If you hear something 
like wood slapping together late 
at night, don’t go outside to see 
what's happening or you might 
get shot at.’ Sure enough, a few 
nights later the guy is over saying 
that someone took a shot at him. 
| said, ‘What did I tell you?’ ” 
Apparently, gun shots and wood 
slapping together sound a lot 
alike, and apparently, the man 
had seen something he shouldn't 
have. 

Murphy shakes his head. 
“When it comes to living on 
boats, you can’t be a dreamer; it 
takes a strong individual. There’s 
a lot of space out there between 
the blue sky and reality.” 

*” * * 

Frorn the Port O’Call Marina 
it’s only a short boat trip (out Fort 
Point Channel, under the 
Northern Avenue Bridge, past 
the Aquarium, Long Wharf, and 
Lewis Wharf, over the Callahan 
and Sumner Tunnels, and around 
the North End) to the 
Constitution Marina. In Boston’s 
Inner Harbor, this is directly 
across from Polcari‘s, on the 
opposite side of the Charlestown 
Bridge. The marina, which is the 
Boston area's largest, currently 
houses about 100 boats (about 
180 during the summer months); 
about 15 boat owners live on 
their boats year-round. 

The romantic image 
notwithstanding, most of the 
people who live on boats are not 
anchored in quiet, secluded 
coves. They are tied up at 
marinas like this one, which 
provide amenities to help bridge 
the gap between boat living and 
civilization: bathrooms, hot 
showers, washers and dryers, ice, 
fresh water, and electricity. 
Marinas, then, are sort of the 
hautical equivalent of the 
campground or trailer park. 

The fee structure for marina 
services is straightforward: you 
pay by the foot. At Constitution, 
for example, it costs $40 a foot to 
stay from April through October; 
in the off season the rates dip to 
$22 a foot, with a $100 monthly 
charge for live-aboards. For a 30- 
foot boat — about the minimum 
that one can live on — that comes 
to $2460 a year, plus water and 
electricity charges. (In Southern 
California, where marina space is 
at a premium, the figure would 
be at least $1000 higher.) 

“Contrary to popular belief, 
living on board a boat is not that 
inexpensive,” says Katy Burke, 
author of the recently published 
Complete Live Aboard Book 
(Seven Seas Press, $39.95). “I 
figure that today it costs about 
$1000 a month [including 
maintenance and all living 
expenses] for a couple to live on a 
boat. The price of boats has gone 
up as well: now one should 
expect to pay from $30,000 to 
$40,000 for a good used boat — 
$100,000 if you want to buy it 
new.” 

Yet despite the cost, more 
people than ever are moving onto 
boats, Burke is convinced. “There 
are really three different groups 
out there,” she says. “First, there 
are the cruising types, who live 
aboard their boat for a week or 
two every year, during vacations. 
Then there are those who take a 
year or two off to spend on the 
boat and return back home 
afterward. And then there are the 
relatively permanent boat 
residents, who live on their boat 
all the time, year in and year out.” 

Burke is a member of the last 
group. “I've been living on boats 
since 1976,” she says, “and when 
I had to live on land for a few 
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months recently, I didn't enjoy it. 
Renting an apartment, buying 
furniture — it really depressed 
me.” Now, Burke is back afloat, 
on a 40-foot ketch in a Newport 
Beach, California, marina. “I have 
no intention of going back to 
land,” she says 

Brian and Carol Weston, who 
live on a wooden, 54-foot, three- 
masted schooner docked at 
Constitution Marina, share 
Burke's firmness of purpose 
about living afloat. That their 
boat is impeccably restored and 
religiously maintained is hardly 
surprising. Brian Weston, who 
grew up in South London and 
spent 20 years in the British Royal 
Navy, remains committed to the 
navy’s standards. Carol, his wife, 
grew up ina different world — 
the small Massachusetts town of 
Byfield — but she is an equally 
enthusiastic sailor. 

From the beginning of their 
relationship (they met on a 
sailing cruise), the Westons 
planned to live on a boat. “I don’t 
really like living on land,” Brian 
says. ‘When I got out of the navy 
I lived in London for a short time. 
My friends told me to go back to 
sea. They said I was dangerous.” 
The couple bought their first 
Houseboat — an old Chris Craft 
boat with no engine — in Fort 
Lauderdale for $1000, and had it 
towed to an isolated island off 
Key Biscayne, where they had 
accepted jobs as caretakers. A 
few months later they traded up 
to a 30-foot, 1934 tradewinds 
sloop. After sailing that a number 
of times betweeen Florida and 
New England, they traded up 
once again, in July, 1979, to their 
current boat, which they've been 
eagerly fixing up ever since. 

Below deck, the Weston’s boat 
contains two rooms — a 
comfortable living area and a 
small forward bedroom. In the 
living area, everything is neatly 
tucked out of the way. There’s a 
small gas stove, a horizontal 
refrigerator, a sink, cabinets, and 
bookcases. Only the coal-burning 
stove, set against a bright copper 
backing,.stands out. The interior 
is brightly varnished, the brass 
polished, and the few places that 
still need work are clearly 
marked: on one rough section on 
the starboard wall, Brian has 
written in pencil, “Beautiful piece 
of wood goes here.” 

“You have to be disciplined if 
you want to live on a boat,” Carol 
says. ‘You have to put things 
away, keep things clean and 
stored even if you don’t feel like 
it at the time. There isn’t enough 
room around here to be lazy.” 

One gets the feeling on the 
Weston’s boat that the lifestyle 
aboard is Spartan on purpose. 
“This is not a party boat,” Carol 

‘says. Although the Westons — 
could rent a water hookup at the 
dock, they prefer to make do with 
their 200-gallon tank. “We don’t 
want to spoil ourselves,” Brian 
explains. “We want to be able to 
adjust to the 200 gallons if we 
were in a place where that’s all 
that’s available.” 

They also put a great deal of 
time into maintenance. Carol, 
who is an assistant clerk in 
Boston’s Juvenile Court, spends 
weekends working on the boat; 
Brian, who works as a freelance 
ship’s carpenter, spends much 
more time on the boat; he is 
constantly painting, polishing, 
and varnishing. In addition, he 
has the boat hauled up on land 
every year so he can paint the 
bottom and make minor repairs 
on the hull. He does not 
begrudge the boat all the effort. 
“The ship comes first,” he says. 
“Or, as we used to say in the 
Royal Navy, ‘Ship first, God 
second, wife third, dog fourth.’ ” 

The Weston’s boat is more than 
a renovation project to them, 
however; it is also a source of 
adventure. Over the past five 
years they've lived in crowded 
houseboat colonies in Florida, 





next to a fish pier in 
Newburyport, and at the island 
Continued on page 14 | 
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Life sentences 


Es lebt! 


It’s .alive! 





That's right: Yiddish 


by Anita Diamant 


n a way, it’s very nice, the 
| of Yiddish words 

and self-consciously Yiddish 
locutions you hear on TV and 
read in the newspapers. It’s an 
acknowledgment that the 
language contains words for 
which there are no adequate 
English equivalents. Chutzpah, 
schmaltz, and schlemiel have 
been included in American dic- 
tionaries for at least a decade. The 
only other tongue as commonly 


integrated into daily use is 
French. Visitors to this country — 
especially Israelis — often re- 


mark at the amount of Yiddish 
that has penetrated American 
culture. 

When Jews hear (or read) non- 
Jews using Yiddish there’s often a 
pleasant sense of being included 
and recognized. When WASPs 
say “Oy,” we smile. We also 
wince. There's a Yiddish proverb, 
“A Jew’s joy is not without 
fright.” There’s something about 
the proliferation of Yiddish into 
American speech that is not only 
epes annoying but sad already. 

Annoving comes from the 
cuteness lately attached to Yid- 
dish. Leo Rosten, the chief rabbi 
of the Yiddish-is-cute cult, has 
published a new book this year 
entitled Hooray for Yiddish!. On 
the title page, the i’s and excla- 
mation point are dotted with little 
Stars of David. This volume 
(which is largely a rehash of 
Rosten’s very popular 1968 The 
Joys of Yiddish) he calls “a book 
about English.” He explains that 
itis “a cheerful lexicon of Yiddish 
words which have become part of 
the English language, plus Eng- 
lish words and phrases, which 
have been transformed into 
Yinglish.” 

Yinglish? Feh. Yiddish is a 
language whose component ele- 
ments are about 70 percent 
Middle High German and about 
20 percent Hebrew and Aramaic. 
The other 10 percent of the 
vocabulary is made up of words 
from Slavic, Romance, and other 
languages. Yiddish is written 
with Hebrew characters and 
reads from right to left. Yiddish 
has a grammar. 

If you read Rosten (and the 
most popular Yiddish reference is 
a la Leo) you'll get the idea that 
Yiddish itself is cheerful, heart- 
warming, sentimental, and funny 
— a beast something like an old, 
exotic pet, and one being lovingly 
stroked to death by some of its 
well-meaning new “masters,” 
who know nothing of its history 
or its extensive, only occasionally 
cute literature. 

From the 1880s until World 
War Il, when the language 
blossomed worldwide, Yiddish 
was the subject of heated debate 
in the European Jewish com- 
munity. Many Jews who had 
been transformed by rationalism 
and an increasingly liberal politi- 
cal climate felt that all should 
abandon the language of the 
ghetto and speak the native 
tongues of their nations: Polish, 
German, Russian, whatever. But 
it wasn’t only the assimilationists 
who sneered at Yiddish-speakers. 
Scholars of Hebrew and scripture 
saw Yiddish as the language of 
the unlettered, inferior masses. 

Yiddish was also a point of 
contention among political ac- 
tivists of the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. Hinda Gutoff, 
who currently teaches the 
language at the Workman’s Cir- 
cle school in Brookline, says, ‘To 
the Zionists, Yiddish carried in it 
all those attributes they no longer 


wanted of the galut, the diaspora. 
It reminded them of impotence, 
of servility, so it was rooted out.” 
According to Gutoff, who was 
born in Poland and spoke both 
Yiddish and Polish as a child, the 
Communists saw Yiddish as a 
useful tool for organizing the 
masses — and nothing more. The 
secular socialists, the Bundists, 
also perceived Yiddish as an 
organizing tool, but they con- 
sidered it a noble end in itself as 
well. By taking the language 
seriously, Gutoff says, the Bund- 
ists hoped to “give a sense of 
worth to the working man, ‘to 
people who felt ashamed of who 
they were.” 

‘Modern Yiddish is not just a 
language,’ Gutoff continues. “It’s 
an expression of a messianic ideal 
carried on from the time of the 
Bible. Yiddish expressed the ideal 
of brotherhood, of self-worth, 
and social justice. Yiddish,” she 
says, “is a beautiful language.” 

But it’s a language in danger of 
extinction. And that’s sad. Before 
World War II, 11 million people 
spoke, studied, sang, and argued 
in Yiddish. The Holocaust 
silenced more than half of them. 
After Russia became the Soviet 
Union, Hebrew was banned 
there, but for a time Yiddish was 
encouraged as the _ national 
language of the Jews. Yiddish 
publications and_ theaters 
flourished until Stalin closed 
them. On the night of August 12, 
1952, a modern pogrom claimed 
the lives of almost all Soviet 
Yiddish writers of repute. 

Most . American-immigrant 
Jews were in a rush to forget the 
poverty and isolation of the stetls, 
those now-nostalgia-drenched 
villages of Eastern Europe. They 
pushed their children to study 
English and then to talk only 
American at home. Yiddish be- 
came a source of embarrassment 
and the object ofsscorn. (Take a 
look at Philip Roth’s use of 
Yiddish in Portnoy’s Complaint, 
for instance: curses, vuilgarisms, 
and insults.) The mame loshen, 
the mother language, was aban- 
doned, Arid modern Hebrew was 
taught to the first generation of 
children for whom Israel was a 
nation On the map even more 
than the object of prayer. 

Yiddish books were thrown 
away. Yiddish songs forgotten. 
Yiddish theater allowed to 
wither. Some of the New York 
newspapers persist — the For- 
verts (Jewish Daily Forward) and 
the Morgen Freiheit (Morning 
Freedom) still hang on, propped 
up financially by friends and 
allies left over from the old, 
political days when the Freiheit 
was party-line Communist and 
the Forverts was the Social- 
ist/Bundist voice. But most Jews 
think of these as living dinosaurs. 
Chaim Grade, the next-to-last 
giant of Yiddish literature, pub- 
lished regularly in the Forverts 
until his death last June. 

But wait, whoa, hoo-ha. All is 
not lost, or even misplaced. The 
1000-year history of Yiddish is 
not yet doomed to the diminution 
of English, to the status of a 
quaint footnote to American lex- 
icography. It would. .be overly 
optimistic to report that a full- 
scale Yiddish revival is in pro- 
gress. But the much-advertised 
death of the language and of the 
culture it communicated would 
appear to be premature. 

In 1980, the third volume of the 
Jewish Catalog (a do-it-yourself- 
kit for a generation that had 
become disaffected with the in- 
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stitutions of the organized Jewish 
community) listed the then-24 
colleges. and universities that 
offered Yiddish. Today, the Na- 
tional Yiddish Book Center re- 
ports that 62 schools include the 
language in their curricula. 
Indeed, until 1980 there was no 
such thing as a National Yiddish 
Book Center. In June of that year, 
Aaron Lansky, a.25-year-old stu- 


dent of Yiddish, and a ‘group of. 


his friends decided to formalize 
their burgeoning Yiddish book 
collection, and the Center (at first 
called the National Yiddish Book 
Exchange) was founded. 

The organization is based in 
Amherst, which is equidistant 
from New York and Montreal, 
the two major Yiddish centers on 
the continent. By now it has 
gathered close to 125,000 vol- 
umes, almost all of them out of 
print. Most of the books have 
been donated by elderly Jews or 
by the families and friends of 
those who died leaving collec- 
tions that might ctherwise have 
been discarded. The Center also 
inherited the stock of a publisher 
who went out of business 50 
years ago, so a number of its 


books are in brand-new- 
condition. 
Sharon Kleinbaum, the 


Center's 23-year-old assistant di-: 
rector, recently joined the three- 
person staff. They work, on a 
shoestring budget, in an old 
elementary school whose rent is a 
gift from the town of Amherst. 
Kleinbaum says the Center re- 
ceives up to 500 books a week — 
and not all of them come from 
Brooklyn. During one week in 
November, 15 cartons arrived 


from Indiana. Requests for books 
also come from unlikely places. A 
Yiddish reading circle in Malibu, 
California, recently asked for 40 
copies of a children’s book bv 
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Sholom Aleichem, the _ best- 
known of Yiddish authors. 
“We're not trying to be a 
museum of books,” says Klein- 
baum. “Lots of people. see us as 
giving Yiddish books. a_ nice 
funeral.” That's hardly the point 
of the project, The Center sells 
books to. individuals, at very 
reasonable prices (a comnplete, 28- 
volume set of Sholom Aleichem’s 
works:can be purchased for $85). 
And it is eager to supply libraries 
that are starting or expanding 
their Yiddish collections. When, 
as commonly happens, the 
Center receives multiple copies of 
a real treasure; it gives them to 
the Library of Congress and/or 
YIVO, the Institute for Jewish 
Research, which is the premier 
organization in the world doing 
research on Yiddish, and which 
boasts more than a quarter of a 
million volumes of Judaica: 


The National Yiddish Book: 


Center's collection covers a wide 
range, including translations of 
works by Shakespeare, Dickens, 
Cervantes, and Jack London. 
(London was especially popular 
with Yiddish readers.) There are 
books of science, political econ- 
omy, history, and religion. Most 
of the original Yiddish literature 
was produced between 1880 and 
World War Il. Only a small 
fraction of this has been trans- 
lated and not all of what is 
available in English is complete 
or true to the original texts. 
Kleinbaum, who learned Yid- 
dish at college, says the study of 
the language provides “an in- 
credible connection to a past 
denied by our parents, a gen- 
eration who tried to assimilate 
into American culture.’ Since the 
Center’s work puts it in contact 
with many elderly Yiddish 
speakers, “it’s a concrete connec- 
tion,” she explains “It becomes 
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an active way of participating in 
Jewish history.” 

Sylvia Fuks Fried is a 29- year- 
old who grew up in Montreabjn a 
Yiddish-speaking home, attend- 
ing classes held in Yiddish and 
participating in Yiddish theater 
there. She is not optimistic about 
the language’s future even 
though she now teaches Yiddish 
in the undergraduate program at 
Brandeis University and in athe 
adult-education program at 
Hebrew University in Brookline, 
where she is also director of the 
Ulpan (Hebrew-language) pro- 
gram. “The idea that this is the 
last generation [that will speak 
Yiddish] is a very painful 
thought,” she says. “I don’t know 
if it’s true, but that’s a good guess. 
I doubt if we'll see a true revival 
of Yiddish as a spoken language.” 

Fried emphasizes reading skills 
in her courses. “Unlike Hebrew 
or French, most students will not 
have the opportunity to converse, 
unless it’s with grandparents or 
parents. But the written culture is 
always there.” Even so, Fried 
would like to see some Yiddish 
incorporated into Jewish educa- 
tion for children. “I think’ it’s 
important to teach it in Jewish 
schools, even if it’s just a song 
learned phonetically. Not so 
much for sentimental reasons, 
but for these childrén to be aware 
of a number of phenomena. 
Many have backgrounds in Yid- 
dish culture, and that’s the 
backbone of American Jewish 
culture, and not only here but 
also in Canada, Latin America, 
Australia. The whole concept of 
Jewish languages should be part 
of Jewish education. It’s also 
important for kids to know 
there’s a language called Ladino 
[a Spanish-based language also 
written with Hebrew characters] 

Continued on page 13 
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The Best Holiday Offer 


Your Career Ever Had. 


The Osborne'* Personal Business Computer. $1795. 
dBASE II” Data Base Software. Free. 


The best buy in a personal business 
computer just got better. 

he $1795 Osborne Computer already 
includes SUPERCALC'™, WORDSTAR’, 
CP M*. CBASIC'™, and MBASIC™. Soft- 
ware with a value of over $1500 

For a limited time, we're also including the 
outstanding Ashton Tate dBASE II Data Base 
Software System (suggested price $595) AND 
the dBASE '“ Tutorial (suggested price $80) 
with the purchase of any Osborne Computer. 


With dBASE II, you can put your Osborne 
to work on a whole new range of the informa- 
tion jobs that — until now — used to take a lot 
of your tume. 

dBASE II is easy. It’s powerful. 

And through December 24, it’s free with 
the Osborne Computer 

Don't wait 


OSBORNE 


~ 
COMPUTER CORPORATION 





HARVEST COMPUTER 


118 Magazine Street © Cambridge, Mass. @ 547-3289 
The Professional Computer Store 


At Harvest we offer an extensive selection of software, peripherals, 
magazines, and books. Ask about our weekly manager’s specials 
on computers and software. Rentals and leasing, from one month 


to two years. 
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64 FOR $595, 





THE COMPETITION 
SAID IT COULDN'T 





BE DONE. 
THAT'S BECAUSE 








THEY COULDN'T | 


THE COMMODORE 64. ONLY $595. 


Commodore is the only microcomputer company in the world 


that designs and manufactures its awn IC chips: the heart of any 
computer Because of this, Commodore brings more advanced com- 
puters to market faster than any other company. And for less money. 


In terms of power (64K memory), features and versatility, the 


Commodore 64’ represents what Shearson/American Express has 
called the ”. outstanding new product 


since the birth of the industry”’ 


See it soon and compare it with the competition. You-can bet 


that’s what they'll be doing, too 
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OMNICION COAPORATION 
1416 Providence Pike Hwy. 
Suite 101, Norwood, MA 
617-769 6867 


6 BEACON STREET 
Suite 210. Boston, MA 
617-769-6867 


COMPUTER 


AS ax Ce €.s is 
OMNITEK SYSTEM 
1300 MainStreet, 
Tewksbury, MA 
617-851-4580 


MICROTECH 
36 JFK Street. 
Cambridge, MA 
617-492-4300 






Breeze through 
the Holidays 
with Osborne 


FREE d Base Il, 
$675 Value with the 
purchase of the 
Osborne Personal 
Computer 


$1795 


SAVE $200 Double Density 
Drives 
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Word-Pac 


The new word processing package for WordStar includes: 


¢ SpellGuard ¢ Math 
«Documate © »*Grammatik - 
¢ FootNote Only $275 save $400 


Also Great Savings on these printers with the purchase 
of an Osborne I: 
¢ Daisywriter Letter 
Quality Printers 
¢ Epson printers 
‘MX-80, MX-80FT, MX-100 


Computer 
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NO 
SALES | 
TAX 
304 S. Broadway « Rte. 28 « Salem, NH 03079 
¢ (603)893-88 12 
DIRECTIONS: From Boston, Route, 93 N to Exit 1, 
Rockingham Park Boulevard; South on Route 28 to 
2nd set of lights. 


OPEN 7 DAYS 
Mon.-Fri., 9-9, Sat., 9-5, Sun., 1-5 


¢ Smith Corona Letter 
Quality Printer 
¢ IDS. Paper Tiger 
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Computers efc. 
What's in a game? 


Kids vs. arcades vs. home consoles 


by Peter W. Mitchell 
and E. Brad Meyer 


ince home computers are used to 
+ play video games as much as they 

are for anything else, this column is 
about the video-game experience, both at 
the arcade and at home. Most video 
games are intended to appeal to young 
people, of course, and since we colum- 
nists are doddering into middle age, it 
would be inappropriate to base this 
report solely on our own views. So we 
hired consultants: one son (Nicholas 
Meyer, age eight) and two nephews 
(Barry and Shawn Mitchell, 1042 and just 
turned 13). Barry and Shawn are con- 
firmed video-game addicts; they have 
their own Atari game unit at home and a 
history of splurging quarters in arcades 
whenever they get the chance. 

We took the three boys and a supply of 
quarters (courtesy of the Phoenix's 
capacious expense account) to America’s 
Game, a 57-game Cambridge arcade that 
is part of a chain with the same name. It 
may be that the game arcade is for today’s 
adolescents what the billiard parlor was 
for youths of the last generation, but we 
saw nothing sleazy about this one. It was 
clean, had adequate indirect lighting (not 
too bright, of course; bright light washes 
out the images on the game screens), and 
was patrolled by staffers who don’t let 
people just hang out there. 

When interviewed, the manager of the 
arcade was defensive about the bad press 
that such establishments have gotten. It 
seems to us that the present outcry over 
video games (which is strongly reminis- 
cent of the distress over pool halls in the 
‘40s and comic books in the ‘50s), comes 
not from anything about the games 
themselves, but because playing them is 
the favorite activity of our nation’s 
children. 


Parents protest that the games are a 
waste of time and money, that they teach. 
nothing useful, that the game parlors are 
dark, noisy, and bewildering places, and 
that the activity breeds drug use and 
general dissipation. But adolescent ac- 
tivities are supposed to appear useless to 
adults, just as adolescent hangouts are 
supposed to seem dark, noisy, and 
hostile. And as for drug use, most of the 
game players we've seen in our travels 
have been too busy playing the games to 
bother with other mind-altering media. 
Besides, drugs can affect your coordina- 
tion and lower your scores. 

The noise level in the arcade was 
indeed high, at least to middle-aged ears, 
partly because the cacophony generated 
by dozens of beeping games was sup- 
plemented by. rock music from ceiling 
speakers. But the din didn’t bother our 
consultants: as soon as each dropped a 
quarter into a slot, he exhibited total 
concentration on the game at hand. 

From our arcade visits, it appears to us 
that the major danger to youngsters is 
that they are likely to go home with 
empty wallets. They (and we) averaged 
less than three minutes of game play per 
quarter. It’s not hard to spend $10 an 
hour, which makes arcade games more 
costly than movies, though they’re still 
less expensive than first-class concerts. 
At this rate, it’s not surprising that the 
makers of arcade games harvest about $7 
billion a year. 

A significant reason for Pac-Man’s 
popularity might be its relative economy 
of play: a moderately skilled player who 
has mastered Pac-Man’s basic strategy 
can get five to 10 minutes of play from a 
quarter; some other arcade games rarely 
give you more than a minute or two of 
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action before declaring you a loser. We 
watched one high-school girl parlay just 
a few quarters into nearly an hour of 
vigorous, sustained action on Ms. Pac- 
Man, while admirers looked on. 

Of course, the more you play any 
particular game, learn its patterns, and 
adapt to its strategy, the longer you can 
stretch each quarter. Ultimately that cuts 
into arcade profits, so there’s now a 
booklet available to arcade owners that 
tells them how to modify the play action 
of popular games, thus increasing the 
flow of quarters from players who have 
become too skillful. 

By the way, Ms. Pac-Man is not, as you 
might suppose from its name,.merely a 
girls’ version of Pac-Man. It is an 
improved successor to the original Pac- 
Man, featuring pretty much the same 
action and tactical principles, but more 
varied and colorful screen graphics, a 
less-aggressive musical accompaniment, 
and an entertaining, if rudimentary, 
story line that appears during the inter- 
vals between levels of the game (which 
you get to see only if you win at one level 
and thus graduate to the next level, or 
“screen’’), 

The lifespan of an arcade game is as 
variable as that of a network TV show. 





Some become classics, whereas less- 
popular ones are killed off within a few 
weeks to make room for new candidates. 
In the five weeks between our two visits 
to America’s Game, about 10 machines 
were replaced. The very popular (and 
charming) Donkey Kong spawned 
Kangaroo — which has virtually iden- 
tical playing strategy, but a new cast of 
characters. Other new games reflect 
advances in circuit complexity or sharp- 
ness of display; for example, Galaga (an 
improved version of Galaxian, with more 
complex action and a crisper, more 
colorful screen display) and Stargate (an 
advanced version of Defender with more 
controls, more levels of difficulty, and a 

more spectacularly detailed display). 
Surprisingly, not every game at the 
arcade employs a video screen: the old- 
style game of pinball has suddenly taken 
on new life after 30 years of stagnation. 
(Technologies, like art forms, often reach 
their greatest heights just as they begin to 
be obsolete.) Haunted House, manufac- 
tured by Gottlieb, has not one but three 
vertically stacked playing surfaces with 
ramps, chutes, and little electrical 
catapults ‘to send the ball from one to 
another. The smart player quickly gets 
Continued on page 13 
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YOUR SEARCH IS OVER! 





The Computer Service 
Company for Small Businesses 





Word Processing, Newsletters, 
Resumes, Customized Form 
Letters, Mailing List Labels, 
Data Base Management 


The Experienced Professionals 
(617) 451-1167 

















LEARN 
VISICALC 


IN BU’s George Sherman Union, 6:30 
p.m. 775 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
4 December 14: CBM/PET /VIC, 


HOURS 


for more information call 


617-237-6061 


Tutor, Inc. 


Washington Three Center Plaza 
Ks. Wellesley. me See Massachusetts 
okise'Sinte Bepartswont of Edecation 617-367-8080 


CALENDAR 


December 6: The Logo Group, 
Lesley College Library, 7:30 p.m. 
29 Everett St., Cambridge, 
near Harvard Law School. 

Apple/Boston ~ BU’s oR 
Sherman Union, 6:30 p.m. 775 
Comm. Ave., Boston. 


December 8: Atari users, MIT 
Building 9, Room 150, 7:00 p.m., 
77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

The Telecommunications 
Group, 7:00 p.m., UMass Science 
Center — Building 8, 3rd Floor, 
_Room 126. 


December 9: !BM PC users, 6:45 
p-m. at MIT Building 9, Room 
150, 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 


December 13: Business users, 


Users meet, Waltham High 
School 7:00 p.m., 617 Lexington 
St., Waltham. 


The 
The Boston 
MPUTER oa 


Do you need facts to help you make the most of your money? 


Let our new Personal Finance Column keep you up-to-date: 


Look for it every third week in Lifestyle. 
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@ You can play video games. 


@ You can make your Own programs, 
and learn about computers. 


@ You Can organize and plan your Ae 
personal finances. @ You can create graphics in color. 


@ You can “hook-up” to other @ You Can compose music. 
computers to get stock reports, UPle Can be expanded with disc as your 
and AP updates, etc. computer requirements grow. 


tech hifi 


Better price. Better advice. 


@ You can use it as a teaching machine 
for your kids. 

@ You Can attach a printer and make 
reports, charts, and forms. 








THE COMPUTER & VIDEO 
SPECIALI | 
ATARI 800 64K 31 r rma 


values in the market place today. 

Now packaged with 48K RAM. the ATARI 400 
Computer offers you more capabilities than ever 
before, Nine graphics modes and 256 
colors for unbeatable graphies dynamics 
and versatility. Superior sound and 
animation capabilities. A full range of 


c#ey-te connect peripherals, Seven 
preg ramming languages, And there are 
over 1000 quality software titles for use 
with ATARE Home Computers, 











inchiding cxehisive programs like PAC- rs 
MAN’. Centipede™. Musée Composer™ 

und the new Bookkeeper. The ATARI 

S10 Home Computer. Its more ©* Wane 





Company 


computer for the money, and we've got 
new 


*Trademark of Balls Midway Mfg. Co., 




















litensed by Nameco-America, Inc. « ATARI, 
70. Tac. All rights reserved. 
MA Amherst @ Boston @ Brockton @ Brookline @ Burlington @ Cambridge @ Danvers ‘ e 
VIDEO/COMPUTER CENTER ee ee eh maid «aati © Shee SS 
Shrewsbury @ Springfield @ Stoneham @ Waltham @ Worcester 
281 NEEDHAM ST., NEWTON Sates ae ae é Ri Providence @ Warwick @ NH Manchester @ Nashua @ Salem 
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Food 


Have a cookie 


Recipes from Lilian Morse, 
the ultimate grandmother 


by Susannah Garboden 


hink of Christmas, think of 
l ‘Christmas cookies. Think 
of Christmas cookies, 
think of grandmothers. They’re 
an inseparable trio, and a near- 
universal childhood Christmas 
memory. Oh, people go on about 
the smell of pine, and frosted 
window panes, and the vear they 
got their first bicycle. But deep 
down, that memory of uncondi- 
tional devotion, unstinting atten- 
tion, and oral gratification is hard 
to beat. 

There is rumored to be a 
grandmothering school, where, 
as part of the training, elderly 
women chant in unison, “Oh, 
he’s just tired. Give him a 
cookie.” Next time you face a 
slushy mid-December afternoon 
with none of your Christmas 
shopping done, run those words 
by vourself. See? You feel better, 
right? 

But not everyone has _ his 
grandmother's cookie recipes. 
The world needs a_ universal 
grandmother figure who’s willing 
to have her secrets published. 
I've found her, in Newton. Lilian 
B. Morse, grandmother of two, is 
everything vou look for in a 
grandmother — she’s patient, 
generous, beautiful, and she has a 
lamp in her living room that spins 
around and looks like a loco- 
motive speeding down a track. 

She started her Christmas bak- 
ing on November 1 this year. 
Every year, she makes thousands 
(ves, thousands) of cookies — for 
holiday visitors, for the First 
Baptist Church in Newton, and 
for friends and relatives, to whom 
she mails parcels. Morse 
Christmas cookies reach Oregon, 
New York, lowa, Germany, Colo- 
rado, and Brookline. 

* * * 

Before we get to the recipes, a 
word about “yields.” I’ve never 
been able to figure out why 
recipe writers even attempt to 
predict how many cookies you'll 















UP YOUR 
MIND! 


At the Blue Par- 
rot/Idler it’s easy. We 
serve everything from 
Greek to Middie East- 
ern to Italian and 
Moroccan food. To 
complement the fare, 
there are many 
specialty drinks to 
choose from. 


ston 

Mon.-Sat. 11:30-1:00 

Sun. 10:30-12:00 
491-1551 

123 Mt. Auburn St. 

Cambridge 





get in a batch, So much depends 
on the thickness of one’s rolling, 
the size of one’s cutters, the 
amount one plops onto a cookie 
sheet at a time, and whether a kid 
is helping one cook. The yields of 
the recipes below are big enough 
to last several days around the 
house, but small enough so that 
your family won't get tired of 
eating that kind of cookie. You're 
welcome to make half a recipe of 
any of them. It seems kind of 
silly, but you could do it. 


Chocolate Coconut 
macaroons 

1 cup chocolate bits; 

12 cups flaked coconut; 


2 egg whites; 

¥2 cup sugar; 

1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Preheat your oven to 350 


degrees and grease two cookie 
sheets. Put the chocolate bits in 
the top of a double boiler, over 
simmering water. Add_ the 
coconut, wait for the chocolate to 
melt, then stir it together. While 
you're waiting, beat the egg 
whites until they're frothy — you 
want to achieve something in 
which bubbles are still visible, 
but that doesn’t separate into a 
layer of bubbles floating on clear 
liquid. Gradually beat the sugar 
and vanilla into the egg whites, 
and then quickly stir in the 
chocolate-and-coconut mixture. 
Drop the batter by rounded 
teaspoons onto your cookie 
sheets (they don’t spread much, 
so you may drop them close 
together), and bake the cookies 
for 10 to 12 minutes. 


Moravian Christmas cookies 

Moravia is a region of Czecho- 
slovakia; the Moravians who 
gave the world these cookies are 
members of a religious sect so 
named because it was formed in 
Moravia, in 1457. Most Mora- 
vians now live in Germany or 
America. They are the founders 





























Clif Garboden 


of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, so 
you know they don't take 
Christmas lightly. These cookies 
are crisp and spicy, and go well 
with ice cream. 

1 cup molasses; 

¥2 cup butter; 

Y2 cup brown sugar; 

3% cups flour; 

% teaspoon baking soda; 

¥ teaspoon salt; 

%, teaspoon ground ginger; 

% teaspoon ground cloves; 

% teaspoon ground cinnamon; 

% teaspoon ground nutmeg; 

Y% teaspoon ground allspice. 

Heat the molasses in a large 
saucepan, then add the butter 
and stir just until the butter is 
melted. Remove the mixture from 
the heat and add the brown 
sugar. Mix the flour, soda, salt, 
and spices together, and add 
them to the warm molasses 
mixture. Stir it with vigor. When 
it’s all one consistency, pack the 
dough into a container, cover the 
container tightly, and chill the 
dough for at least one week (it 
will survive two, if necessary). 

When you get around to it, roll 
the dough out as thin as you can 
on a floured board (this dough is 
very easy to work with). Cut out 
the cookies using cookie cutters, 
a knife, a jelly jar, or whatever, 
and bake them on ungreased 
cookie sheets at 375 degrees for 
six minutes. 

Ice, if you must, with this 


simple transparent icing. 

2 cups confectioner’s sugar; 

3 tablespoons boiling water; 

1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Mix these ingredients together, 
beat out the lumps, and spread 
what you get on the cookies. 


Snickerdoodles 

I'd love to explain why these 
sweet and rich traditional cookies 
are called snickerdoodles, but I 
can’t even come up with a rumor. 
It’s fun to say, though. 

1 cup shortening; 

12 cups white sugar; 

2 eggs; 

2% cups flour; 

2 teaspoons cream of tartar; 

1 teaspoon baking soda; 

¥2 teaspoon salt; 

2 tablespoons sugar, mixed 
with 

2 teaspoons cinnamon. 

Cream the shortening and the 
12 cups of sugar together, then 
mix in the eggs. Stir together the 
flour, cream of tartar, baking 
soda, and salt, and stir them into 
the shortening mixture. Chill the 
dough for at least two hours. 

Preheat your oven to 400 
degrees and lightly grease your 
cookie sheets. Pinch off pieces of 
dough about the size of walnuts 
and roll them into balls. Now roll 
the balls in the cinnamon-and- 
sugar mixture until they’re brown 
all over, then place them on the 
cookie sheets (about two inches 


apart) and flatten them a bit so 
they won't roll around and drive 
you crazy when you try to put the 


sheet in the oven. Bake the 
cookies for about eight minutes, 
or until the cookies have puffed 
up and flattened out again. 


Springerle 

These are beautiful straw-col- 
ored cookies with pictures — of 
anything from a simple sheaf of 
grain to a complex scene with 
people, trees, flowers, houses, 
and livestock — molded in relief 
on one side. You need a careful 
hand to make them, and, more 
important, you need the molds. 
You can buy springerle rolling 
pins with a grid of designs carved 
around them, but these don’t 
work very well, andethe designs 
are seldom interesting. It makes 
more sense to get individual 
block molds with good detail 
(check the fancy kitchenware 
shops) and deal with your spring- 
erle one at a time. Grandmother 
Morse has a collection of de- 
lightfully intricate molds, some of 
them antiques. So start your 
collecting. Grandmothers are 
made, not born. 

Springerle are flavored with 
anise oil, which tastes like a very 
mild licorice. The stuff isn’t easy 
to find, but for some reason 
(perhaps it has some time-hon- 
ored use in mixing elixers), many 

Continued on page 14 








Enjoy Great Chinese food? 
Discover... 


Boston location only - $2.00 minimum delivery charge 
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Beer & Wine 
Thanksgiving Dinner $7.50 
1003 Comm. Ave., Boston 
83-1221 or 1130 
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Restaurant Indonesia 
authentic 


indonesian cuisine including 
“famous Indonesian Rice Table” 
298 Beacon St. Somerville 

(opp. Star Market) 

Tel. 876-4470 











BOSTON 


390 Comm. Ave. 
Free Garage Parking 


536-0420 









Sy CHINESE FOOD AT ITS BEST 
. Szechuan & Mandarin Style Exciting Specials Every Night 
1366 Beacon Street,CoolidgeCorner, Brookline 3{ 277-1011 
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CAMBRIDGE 


149 Alewife Brook Pkwy. 
Luncheon Served Daily 


491-5377 


WE 
DELIVER! 


























LUNCH 11:30 A.M.-3:00 P.M. TUESDAY-FRIDAY 
DINNER 5:00 P.M.-11:00 P.M. EVERY DAY 


Thai Cuisine Restaurant 





FINE FOOD ’ 
GOOD RESTAURANT 
SERVES FINE BEERS AND WINES 


14A Westland Ave. 
Boston, MA 02115 


_ (617) 262-1485 
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Restaurant 


Bob Lee’s Islander 
and the Empire Deli 


Explorations in the lunchtime jungle 


Bob Lee’s Islander, 


steps above street level. 


20 Tyler Street, Chinatown, 
542-3997. Open Sunday through Thursday from 
11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Friday and Saturday 
until 3 a.m. Full liquor license. AE and MC. Seven 


street level. 


The Empire Deli Restaurant and Café, 
Brookline Avenue, West Fenway, 267-1605. Open 
seven days, 24 hours. Beer-and-wine license. AE 
and Visa. Seven steps, albeit wide ones, above 
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by Robert Nadeau 


tealthily, the restaurant col- 
~ umnist sneaks up on lunch. 

Does an Eskimo compare 
this year’s walrus with last year’s 
walrus for tenderness and flavor? 
Does a Bushman in the Kalahari 
debate the relative merits of 
eland and hartebeest? 

You bet they do. 

And I do likewise. The jungle 
atmosphere of Bob Lee’s Islander 
quickly put me in a wary frame of 
mind. The once-famous outdoor 
waterfall was dry and full of 
debris. Inside the elaborately 
camouflaged door there was a 
slight odor of cat urine (I hope it 
wasn't leopard or tiger — one 
never knows when the high price 
of spareribs could drive the big 
cats onto human flesh). 

As it happened, the pu-pu 
platter ($8.50 for two, $12 for 
three, $15.50 for four) was in 
excellent repair. The two 
spareribs were meaty and juicy 
both. The egg rolls were crisp 
outside, all pork and cabbage but 
tasty inside, and not overly 
greasy. The two deep-fried won 
tons were just knots of the egg 
roll skin. 

The skewers of beef teriyaki 
(most Chinese restaurants now 
call them sate) were marinated 
and delicious. The two butterfly 
shrimp were big and fresh-tast- 
ing, and only moderately over- 
battered. The four chicken fingers 
were quite doughy, but the four 
chicken-wing tips were crisp and 
tasty. 

You could reheat these things 
over the eternal flame of pu-pu in 
the center of the platter, but they 
came hot, and the flame added an 
artificial char flavor. 

Shrimp Aku Aku ($7.25) was a 
generous dish of shrimp heavily 
breaded and fried, then im- 
mersed in brown gravy with 
some overdone pea pods, bok 
choy, mushrooms, water 
chestnuts, and bamboo shoots. It 
was a dull, filling dish, along the 
lines of fried-chicken Maryland. 

I would have ordered more 
(the shrimp Tahiti: “fried jumbo 
shrimps pierced with crabmeat 
prepared in an egg batter served 
with curry sauce, served flam- 
ing”), but it’s been hard to get 


guests to go to Bob Lee’s Islander 
since the highly publicized 1977 
state-health-department bust. 

Although Polynesian decor 
went out of fashion a while ago, 
the Islander has had some of the 
best. A lot of the wicker things 
had tu go after a 1965 fire pointed 
up their flammability. But . the 
main indoor waterfall is still 
going strong, and the wood 
carvings will appeal to Trader Vic 
fans of all ages. What's more 
exotic than rows of wooden 
masks andplaster totems? Rows 
of wooden masks and plaster 
totems painted turquoise, that’s 
what. 

But even the pull of rum drinks 
in plastic skulls hasn't been 
enough for downtown lunch- 
mates of mine in recent years, 
and this is kind of unfortunate. 
There is a place in the world for 
phony-Hawaiian fantasies, and 
Chinatown is as good a place for 
these as any. A sign on the door 
notes new management and new 


dishes. The food is functional, the 
decor should be redone. But the 
place is worth keeping an eye on. 

A fortune cookie for Noam 
Chomsky: “You are demonstra- 
tive with whatever calling you 
lack.” The words are in correct 
order, says the computer. But 
they don’t mean anything. 

The Empire Deli Restaurant 
and Café puts me in another 
wary frame of mind. Why are 
there so many descriptions in the 
name? Don’t they know what 
business they’re in? And why is 
the decoration from the ‘20s and 
the background music from the 
‘40s (and the furniture from the 
Teens)? Don’t they know what 
nostalgia era they're in? 

Alas, they don’t even know 
what empire they're in. When 
you start talking “empire deli” it 
ought to be in the Empire State — 
New York, where Jewish deli is 
king. Alas, the Rumanian 
pastrami was bland enough to 
make Dracula (Hapsburg empire) 


blush. At any New York deli, it 
would have gotten the imperial 
whammy-yer-out sign from any 
follower of Ron Luciano (that’s 
umpire, not empire). 

The place has .three trans- 
parently obvious merits: it’s open 
all night, it serves breakfast at all 
hours, and it’s very large. The 
comfort implied by the vast 
triangular room with 37 welt 
spaced tables is hard to describe. 
The space is luxurious with 
privacy and visibility, an ideal 
stage set for wee-hours 
philosophizing. 

The transparently obvious de- 
merits — second-rate food and 
lackadaisical service — don't 
matter that much. For the record, 
hot Rumanian pastrami ($4.95) 
was dull and sweet as a kosher 
hot dog. The Empire ‘Reuben 
($4.95) was overbalanced with 
corned beef, underslawed, and 
had only token traces of cheese. It 
wasn't grilled, as the menu 
promised; it was microwaved. 
The chili ($2.95) wasn’t chili con 
carne; it was more like tomato 
soup con celery salt. The kidney 
beans were good and the burger 
was acceptable, but the chili taste 
was overpowered by the 
tomatoes. 

The meat in the hot corned- 
beef sandwich ($4.25) was sliced 
too thin, but my portion was 
certainly lean enough, tasty, and 
nourishing. A side of half sours 
(75 cents) was a great boon, 
adding aroma and crunch to the 
whole scene. The Empire poo 
poo (that’s Yiddish for the jive 
Polynesian “pu-pu’) platter 
($5.95) was a mixed bag. The 
roast brisket was excellent, but in 
dull-brown gravy. The meat 
knish was dull and heavy. The 
stuffed kishke wasn’t the best 
brand, but mostly it just had to be 


hotter. 

A side of cole slaw was ex- 
cellent, fresh anid peppy. A side 
of potato salad was chive- 
flavored but otherwise ordinary. 
The Empire also had tired-look- 
ing desserts, burgers, beer and 
wine, the aforementioned break- 
fasts, and various other goodies 
tucked into one of those two-by- 
four-foot menus. 

The service was pleasant but 
slow. We asked if everything 
could be made up to go, and the 
counter man said, “Anything. Me. 
Take me home. I’ve been here 
half an hour too long already.” 
But he really needed several 
replacements. People think 
microwave ovens are fast, but the 
old steam drawers were faster. 
Go to Rubin’s (a good deli) and 
watch. 

Decor is nice. Big plants and 
dark-green paint break up the big 
room, which also contains some 


stained glass and antique 
furniture from owner Jeffrey 
Furst’s other businesses.’ He’s 


come up with a player piano at 
the doorway, but I think he 
should be looking for a big old 
jukebox. Tin ceiling and ceiling 
fans suggest something older, but 
I think a room this big should 
stay in the big-band era. 

That's also the period in which 
David’s Comedy Castle, a side 
room with floor shows, ought to 
base itself, rather than name the 
deep-fried mushrooms after 
Richard Pryor. Imagine a comedy 
menu without Hope, Berle, Ben- 
ny, Burns and Allen, or the other 
stars of big-band-radio. There's a 
Charlie Chaplin cheese-and- 
cracker platter. Why not an-Olson 
and Johnson cream pie? It’s anti- 
‘40s prejudice, and there would 
be none of it if Dapper O'Neil 


were still in licensing. 0 
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Cambridge Center 
for Adult Education 


One of the oldest traditional Christmas Fairs 
in the Boston area 


Dec. 11 10:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 
Dec. 12 12:00 noon-5:00 p.m. 


Artisans from all over New England- ornaments, toys, 
jewelry, sculpture, wooden crafts, clothes, 
weathervanes.... 


42 and 56 Brattle Street 
Harvard Square 


MAPLE BED FRAME 


Req. ‘240 


)AK BED FRAME Req ‘330 


SAVE 50% TO 70% ON BANKRUPTCY STOCK 
T ‘FUTON BED” MFG. 
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Sale 5132 


Sal’s Swing Center 
130 Boston Rd., Rte 
Rt. 128 to Exit 41 N. Onto 
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Wholesale-Retail 


Mattresses for bunks, benches, 
sofas, seats, station wagons, 
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NATIONAL FOAM & 
RUBBER 


394 Atlantic Ave. Boston 
Mass. 02210 542-7982 
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James H. Chalmers, Jr., 
DMD, PC 
a member of 


Omni 










Does it make sense to put off 
proper dental care? 
This Christmas give your 
child a beautiful smile — 


and a Sony Walkman. 
See page 13 for additional information 


186 Newbury St 
Boston 
8 am-9:30 pm Mon-Sat 
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» John Kulish: “What I've learned did not come out of some textbook — the animals taught me.” 


Conversations with an old-time trapper 


by Neal Clark 


“1 never met a real trap- 


per,” the slow, back- 

woods voice booms. 
“They don’t make ‘em like me 
anymore.” John Kulish, 72, could 
be right; today’s trappers tend to 
work only part time and I've 
certainly never known anyone 
else who has spent 20,000 hours 
trapping and studying otters, 
earned a living stalking game in 
southern New Hampshire, or 
written a book like Bobcats 
Before Breakfast (published by 
Stackpole Books in 1969). Actu- 


ally, Kulish doesn’t even believe 


in trapping otters or bobcats 
anymore. 

He has always felt the call of 
the wild. When he was 10 years 
old, he dragged a dead porcupine 
five miles to his home in Gard- 
ner, Massachusetts, to find out 
what it was. By the sixth grade he 
was trapping muskrats. 
“Animals, and especially their 
tracks, first turned me on,” he 
savs. “| wanted to know where 
they were at 20 degrees below, 
what they fed on, when they 


mated, and how large their ter- 
ritories were.” 

He suffered through high 
school and headed for the woods 
to learn wildlife ways. His father, 
like Thoreau’s, warned him that 
if he kept up the outdoor 
nonsense he’d end up a bum. So 
Kulish took a job in a factory only 
to discover that he hated it. When 
the war broke out he quit to enlist 
in the Navv. He became a gunner 
on the USS Teton, an assignment 
that resulted in a partial hearing 
loss. 

“When I got out of the service,” 
he says, “I knew I had to get back 
to the woods. That's all I knew. 

I mean, I grew up in a 
canoe!” He moved to Jaffrey, 
New Hampshire. “There were no 
condos and few camps _ back 
then,” he says. He settled there 
for the next 20 years, guiding, 
trapping, hunting, and helping to 
raise a family. He was never rich, 
but he wasn’t an idle bum, either. 

“For four months a year,” he 
recalls, “I practically lived on 
snowshoes, and averaged at least 


a dozen miles a day.” Summers 
found him doing construction 
work, but come November, he'd 
be after the otters again, taking 12 
to 15 a season. How? “It’s easy,” 
he says with a twinkle in his deep 
blue eyes. “I just set the traps 
where they put their feet.” 

Actually, trapping otters is not 
easy, and neither is hunting 
bobcats — before or after break- 
fast. He remembers stalking one 
cat with his trusty hound for five 
days, through five towns. He'd 
rise at 4 a.m., follow the two-inch 
tracks on snowshoes until dark, 
sleep, get up before dawn again, 
and close in some more. Finally, 
at Osgood Mountain, in Nelson, 
New Hampshire, his dog dashed 
off and flushed the wily cat. A 
conservation officer later told 
him, ‘What an easy way to make 
$20, John.” Kulish resisted point- 
ing out that he’d actually earned 
about ten cents per hour of 
grueling work. 

His only brush with death 
occurred while trapping beaver. 
Lugging a 50-pound carcass and 


two six-pound traps, he was 
starting to cross a lake at dusk, 
but felt uneasy about the con- 
dition of the ice. He wanted to 
use his ax to test the ice for 
thickness, but was afraid of what 
the result might be, so he strode 
out a few hundred yards before 
giving in to his urge. The ax went 
through the ice as if it were 
cream, and he edged back to 
shore. “All that kept me up were 
my snowshoes,” he‘Says. 

On other occasions, he did dive 
into freezing water: he’d be fol- 
lowing a trap line and see one of 
his chains snagged on a 
submerged stump. On the other 
end would be a drowned otter. 
He’d quickly strip, plunge in, 
untangle the line, and drag the 
sleek mammal back to land. 

“The snow felt strangely warm 
to my feet,” he recalls in his book. 
“Like a dog I shook myself. 
Blessing my 100 percent all-wool 

.underwear, I pulled on my 
clothes and boots, put the otter 
and trap into the pack, picked up 
my shotgun, and headed down 
river.” 

Now, looking back, he says, 
“I've pumped my whole life into 
fur bearers. I especially like the 
otter.” He feels for the animals he 
kills; he remembers seeing a 
trapped otter with a _ bloody 
mouth and all its teeth broken 
from trying desperately to es- 
cape.’ “I'll never forget it,” he 
says. Because of the gruesome 
sight, he made sure always to set 
his traps near deep water so the 
animals died quickly by drown- 
ing. Not all trappers are as 
considerate. 

In. his book, Kulish writes, 
“Would-be trappers have offered 
me hundreds of dollars to teach 
them how to catch otter. I refuse 
them all, not because I don’t need 
the money, but because | have 
learned to love the otter. I would 
feel like a traitor.” 

By 1958 Kulish was becoming 
too well known as guide and 
solitary wanderer for his liking, 
and. besides, the forests were 
changing. Wildlife was becoming 
scarce. He left the outdoor life 
partly to support his family bet- 
ter, but ‘mainly because he 
couldn’t stand to see anyone else 
in the woods. Even footprints 
made him uncomfortable. Since 
the advent of snowmobiles, he 
has felt that he no longer stands a 
fair chance of getting bobcat pelts 
— and that bobcats themselves 
don’t stand a fair chance. 

“In. today’s woods,” he 
declares, “a hunter on snowshoes 


is as out of date as a crossbow at a 
missile site. Snowmobiles 
eradicate the cats and everything 
else. Even the fat slobs can get 
into the woods now, where 
before they couldn’t even get out 
of their cars.” 

In 1960 he applied for a main- 
tenance position at Boston Uni- 
versity's Sargent Camp in 
Peterboro, New Hampshire, and 
was hired as a teacher instead. He 
began teaching nature and camp- 
craft to sixth and seventh graders, 
but soon found himself on the 
Boston University faculty, teach- 
ing college students in the sum- 
mer. He has only a high-school 
diploma, but, as he says, “In a 
way, I have my own education. 
But what I’ve learned did not 
come out of some textbook — the 
animals taught me.” 

When the Harris Center for 
Conservation Education was 
founded in Hancock, New 
Hampshire, in 1970 he became its 
first staff member; through the 
center he taught ecology at 
nearby Contoocook Valley High 
School. He also led canoe and 
field trips and showed the stu- 
dents how to track wildlife and to 
survive overnight in winter 
woods. 

In 1977 his testimony, in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, helped to 
repeal the outdated bounty law 
on bobcats, and to establish a 
temporary moratorium on the 
taking of fishers and bobcats — 
which led to shorter hunting and 
trapping seasons today. In that 
controversy, Kulish sided with 
the wildlife that had kept him 
going for so many years. “Bob- 
cats have a large territorial im- 
perative,” he says, “and they're 
just not plentiful anymore. | 
respect them for what they are.” 

He retired from teaching last 
June, but continues to lead trips 
for the Harris Center and the 
Sierra Club, including week-long 
canoe trips on the Allagash River, 
in Maine. There, he shows bud- 
ding naturalists the spoor of 
moose, deer, otter, and coyote, 
and they listen together to the 
melancholy wailing of loons ech- 
oing across Black Pond. 

I've been out a lot with John, 
and I know what he looks for: 
tracks and scats, same as me. 
Whenever I find an animal drop- 
ping I can’t identify, I show him, 
whereupon he fondles and sniffs 
it as if it were a fine cigar. As his 
friend Ben Allison once said, “As 
far as I know, he is the world’s 
only doctor of scatology.” 

Last July he took me on a 
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seven-hour canoeing trip that 
started out as a two-hour paddle. 
We used his 1946 Grumman 
canoe, one of the first aluminum 
ones built. Amazingly, it looks 
only a few years old. He pointed 
out a heronry — five huge stick 
nests of the great blue heron, 
placed 50 feet up in dead trees 
surrounded by a beaver pond. 

We landed and he immediately 
became so excited that his voice 
was cracking. He’d discovered an 
otter bedding area, which had 
been.used for a few months. 
Beside an uprooted tree about 60 
feet from the water, it was the 
size of a small rug — smooth 
ground that appeared swept with 
a broom. Scats of varying ages lay 
nearby, some containing fish 
scales and bones, others laced 
with blue-black sarsaparilla ber- 
ries. We pawed over these smelly 
piles, then left, satisfied to have 
been on the otter’s trail — a trail 
rarely followed except by other 
otters. 

At John’s house later, a cabin 
he designed himself, he took me 
downstairs to show his old skin- 
ning boards, stuffed mammals, 
and his scat, skull, and antler 
collection. In another part of the 
basement, his traps are. stored. 
Although unused for a quarter of 
a century, they are well oiled and 
cared for. Some that he paid less 
than $2 for, he pointed out, are 
now valued at $20. These are his 
treasures, his mementos of a 
former self that he’s still proud of. 

Civilization changed his world 
of woods, and with it his outlook 
on wildlife. It takes more of an 
effort these days to be alone, to 
feel the pulse of nature from 
season to season. But some things 
never change: this winter, if you 
spot a lean old man with a Moe 
Howard haircut, hunched over a 
campfire in the wilds of Monad- 
nock, you'll know it’s John 
Kulish, boiling snow for his 
afternoon tea. - 


Games 


Continued from page 9 

the ball up to the top level, 
then down into the basement, 
where he racks up points for as 
long as possible. 

The noisiest game in the joint, 
and one of the fastest quarter- 
eaters for the novice, was 
Williams's aptly named Hyper- 
ball. This game uses small balls, 
but instead of one ball it fires off 
dozens, at the rate of four per 
second, toward targets on the 
perimeter of the playing field 
from a “gun” at the front. Light- 
ning bolts emerge from the 
targets, moving toward you; you 
have to hit the originating target 
before the bolt gets to you. The 
targets are marked with the 
' letters of the alphabet; you pick 
up bonus points by hitting se- 
quences of targets to spell words. 
We surmised that the hidden 
purpose of the game is to teach 
you to spell; Hyperball is really a 
heavily disguised, extremely 
manic version of Sesame Street. 

We don’t have space here to 
review all the games that we 
looked at. The boys particularly 
liked Berzerk (you battle crazed 
robots in a maze), Space 
Dungeon (another shoot-’em-up 
with crisp, colorful graphics), 
Thief (a Pac-Man variant in 
which you pick up money while 
speeding through a maze to 
escape from police cars), Galaga 
(a fast, vivid, outer-space battle), 
Defender (you maneuver a 
fighter plane in a battle against 
invading aircraft), Donkey Kong 
(a cute game in which your 
character dodges dropped and 
rolling barrels . while climbing 
ladders to rescue a maiden), and 
two games that place you behind 
the wheel of a fast car (every 
boy’s fantasy of growing up 
includes driving). We older folk 
were impressed by the vivid, 
crisp graphics of Tempest, 
Stargate, Galaga, Space Duel, and 
Gravitar (all have colorful screen 
images that are far sharper than a 


home-TV screen can produce). 
And we were charmed by the 
imagination apparent in some 
less flashy and less violent 
games, such as Alpine Skiing and 
Qix. 

How do arcade games differ 
from their home-bound counter- 
parts? Two differences are ob- 
vious. 

First, arcade machines have 
more program memory and 
more-complex video circuitry 
than the standard honte video- 
game console (the Atari 2600). 
Consequently they can produce 
much more complex and detailed 
images than a home-TV game 
and can provide more varied and 
sophisticated game-playing 
strategies. They also employ 
more (and more precise) player 
controls than the simple Atari 
joystick/fire-button control. 

Second, it takes an experienced 
player to get more than two or 
three minutes of play per quarter 
from an arcade game, so the 
arcade can be a very expensive 
place for novices to learn new 
games. Players at home can relax, 
since every mistake doesn’t cost 
them a quarter. 

With regard to the first of these 
points, some of the newer and 
more costly video-game consoles 
(notably the ColecoVision, Vec- 
trax, and the new Atari 5200) 
offer graphics and game action 
that are close to arcade quality. 
So do at least two home com- 
puters, the Atari 400 and Com- 





modore VIC-20. Incidentally, the 
$250 Atari 5200 “super” game 
console has virtually the same 
internal circuitry and the same 
quality game action and graphics 
as the Atari 400 computer avail- 
able for $275 from discount 
houses. But the game console 
lacks the computer's keyboard, 
programmability, and conse- 
quent versatility. So unless you 
are absolutely sure that you'll 
never want to do anything but 
play fancy games, the 400 com- 
puter is a better buy. 
Nonetheless, we wonder how 
much fancy color graphics really 
matter to young players. As 
technophiles we are highly im- 
pressed by brilliant graphic dis- 
plays, as are other grownups who 
review video games for 
magazines. For several weeks 
Barry and Shawn had use of both 
an Atari game console and a 
Heath/Zenith Z89 computer. The 
Atari was connected to a color TV 
and supplied with several 
popular cartridges featuring col- 
orful, entertaining graphics and 
sound, as well as challenging 
game play. The Z89 has no 
sound, and its built-in black-and- 
green screen, though fine for 
word processing, is limited in 
terms of the graphics it can 
present. Surprisingly, the boys 
spent as much time playing the 
games available on the Z89 as 
they did the colorful action 
games on the Atari. Nicholas, too, 
enjoyed playing Space Pirates on 





the Z89, despite its relatively 
coarse game action. Conclusion: 
for a young player it may be that 
a game’s ability to.stimulate his 
imagination and challenge his 
skill are more important than its 
visual effects. 0 
Yiddish 
Continued from page 6 

that was spoken by a good deal of 
the Jewish world.” 

Yiddish has never been spoken 
less or studied more than it is 
today. Courses are offered not 
only at colleges, but also at 
synagogues and temples, at Jew- 
ish community centers, and even 
in some secular adult-education 
programs. Since Isaac Bashevis 
Singer (the last great living Yid- 
dish author) won the 1978 Nobel 
prize for literature, Yiddish let- 
ters, and particularly Singer's 
work, have been translated more 
and read by an ever-growing 
audience. 

Although it may never again 
inspire the widespread passion in 
the Jewish community that it did 
around the turn of the century, 
Yiddish is again a political issue. 
Its revival, on however academic 
a plane, is an affirmation of 
diaspora culture, past, present, 
and future, and particularly of the 
culture of Eastern Europe, from 
which most American Jews came. 
The Holocaust put an end to that 


rich chapter of Jewish history. 
And for a-time it seemed that 
Israel and its promise of a self- 
possessed, Hebrew-speaking fu- 
ture would replace even the 
memory of what seemed a’shad- 
owy, victimized, Yiddish-speak- 
ing past. 

The renewed interest in the 
language of the stetl, of Hasidism 
(the religious revival movement 
founded in the 18th century and 
persisting to this day), and of 
women (Yiddish books before 
the 19th century were written for 
women and “ignorant men”), is 
an acknowledgment of where we 
came from, of what we have lost 
— and of what can be created 
within a host country and culture. 

“I believe that Yiddish has a 
history that has a lot to say to 
me,” says Sharon Kleinbaum. 
“There's a lot in the literature that 
speaks to modern-day _ ex- 
periences. I think there’s an 
incredible revival of interest in 
Yiddish culture and language, 
especially among young people 
searching for a substantial Jewish 
history. My generation was 
brought up learning only about 
Israel and not much about East- 
ern Europe, which is where our 
roots are. That's not accurate in 
terms of Jewish history. There is a 
rich culture outside of Israel. 
Yiddish has a lot to say to us 
about living as outsiders.” 

And Yinglish? Epes annoying, 
sad already. It has only to say 
about cute. O 
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Cookies 


Continued from page 10 
real drugstores (as opposed to the 
discount-chain outlets) carry it. 
Stoller’s Pharmacy on Harvard 
Street, near Coolidge Corner in 
Brookline, has it, as does Billings 
and Stover, in Harvard Square. 

4 large eggs; 

2 cups white sugar; 

4 teaspoon anise oil; 

4 cups bleached flour; 

1 tablespoon baking powder. 

Beat the eggs until they are 
thick, then gradually add the 
sugar. Now beat this mixture 
hard for 15 minutes (really — you 
want these to be light, don't 
vou?). Next, beat in the anise oil, 
then stir the flour and baking 
powder together and lightly fold 
them into the rest. Chill the 
dough for at least half a day. 

Roll the dough out on a floured 
board until it’s about a quarter of 
an inch thick. Carefully flour your 
molds and press them into the 
dough firmly. Remove the molds, 


and cut the cookies apart, right at 
their molded edges. Put the 
cookies onto a greased cookie 
sheet and let them stand over- 
night in a cool place. You want 
them to dry out, so don’t cover 
them. 

A word about springerle and 
cats: cats love anise. Given the 
chance, your average cat will roll 
around in a cookie sheet full of 
springerle. So if you have a cat, 
dry your springerle somewhere 
where he or she can’t practice 
such shameless behavior. You 
want molded designs, not paw 
prints. 

Preheat your oven to 350 
degrees and bake the cookies for 
about 12 minutes. Allow the 
cookies to cool, then pack them 
into tight tins along with half an 
apple nestled in aluminum foil. 
The apple keeps the springerle 
moist. The cookies improve with 
age, up to a point — a week's rest 
gets them to their prime. Of 
course people will refuse to eat 
the ones with the prettiest pic- 
tures, leaving you with some 
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pretty stale cookies. Don’t let this 
happen. Encourage your friends 
to swallow your masterpieces, 
then make some more. That's 
what a real grandmother would 
do. 

” *~ * 

In one of winter’s many dark 
hours, think of Grandmother 
Morse and all the grandmothers 
everywhere mailing cookies 
across the globe. And when real 
depression sets in, and you begin 
thinking that the world’s crum- 
bling to bits, consider these sup- 
ply lines of light lacing the earth 
together at Christmas, a network 
of grandmothers and grand- 
children and butter and flour. 
The center will hold after all. 
You're just tired. Have a cookie. 


Boats 


Continued from page 5 

off Key Biscayne. Last year 
they lived rent free, tied up 
to an old work dock in the 
North End. They have also 
spent a lot of time under sail 
off the East Coast. They've 
weathered their share of storms, 
and Carol, the less-experi- 
enced sailor, has paid her 
dues over the sink. “We're used 


to rough weather now,” she says 


stoically. The Westons plan in the 
years ahead to sail across the 
North Atlantic to England. 

Living aboard presents 
challenges less predictable than 
learning to cope with seasickness, 
as Carol points out. “If you live 
on a boat you are nothing in the 
world of credit,” she says. “Forget 
it, It took us a long time and a lot 
of effort to get something as 
simple as a credit card.” For 
Carol, trying to balance her sea- 
faring life with a career has also# 
been a problem. “It was beautiful 
when we were down caretaking 
that island in Florida, but after a 
year I felt as if life was passing me 
by,” she says, “so we came back 
to New England. Living on a boat 
you get what I call the illusion of 
freedom. You can take off, and 
you don’t even have to pack your 
bags, but it’s not as carefree as it 
sounds. You still have ties to the 
land — job, family, etc. — that 
keep bringing you back to civ- 
ilization. It’s not like one long 
vacation. You have your 
responsibilities to the boat, for 
example. If you want it to be 
something to be proud of, you 
have to spend a lot of time 
working on it.” 

Brian nods in agreement with 
that last point. “You're right 
about that,” he says. 

* * *” 
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Certainly, boat living isn’t an 
easy dream to make real. Just ask 
David and Polly Henderson, who 
recently completed their first year 
of living on a 55-foot wooden 
Alden ketch docked outside the 
Children’s Museum. Relaxing in 
their surprisingly spacious living 
room, next to a crackling small 
woodstove, the Hendersons are 
obviously pleased with the way 
things have turned out. But look- 
ing back, they say it wasn’t easy. 
“There are just so many ways to 
fail in a project like this,” David 
Henderson says. 

When they decided to move 
onto a boat, after their youngest 
child left for college, the Hen- 
dersons had a lot going for them: 
a salable house in Carlisle, and, 
on David's side, a lifetime of 
sailing experience. He had even 
built a few boats in the back yard, 
including a 26-foot cruising sail- 
boat. All they had to do was buy 
the right boat and find a place to 
dock it. 

The Hendersons wanted a 
wooden boat “for the warmth 
and charm,” according to Polly. 
But they soon discovered that 
there was a shortage of prospects. 
“Most of the boats were either 
cheap but too far gone, or just 
restored and too expensive,” 
David says. “We had brokers 
looking from Maine to the Carib- 
bean, and we still weren't finding 
what we wanted.” They estimate 
that they considered more than 
200 boats before they found their 
ideal, in Florida. 

Even then, some adjustment to 
its scale was necessary. “At first I 
was very disappointed by how 
small it was inside,” Polly says. 
“When we bought it, the boat 
was in Florida and all | had seen 
were photographs taken, as it 
turns out, with a wide-angle lens. 
Now I think we have plenty of 
room, but when I first went 
below, I was surprised.” 

And like all wooden boats, this 
one came with substantial main- 
tenance demands. Last spring, 
they, their three children, and 
other relatives gathered in an old 
boatyard on Martha’s Vineyard 
for a week’s worth of concen- 
trated work. Already the Hen- 
dersons are planning a similar 
session for this coming summer. 
So much for. the carefree life 
aboard. 

For docking space the Hen- 
dersons wanted something more 
isolated than a marina; they 
eventually worked out a deal 
with the Children’s Museum and 
the now-defunct Museum of 
Transportation that~ allowed 
them to dock on Museum Wharf. 
The location appeared perfect. It 
put them within walking distance 
of downtown and allowed them 
to reverse-commute to their jobs 
outside Boston: David to a de- 
fense-contracting firm in Wil- 
mington, Polly to her nursing job 
at a suburban hospital. 

Then the Northern Avenue 
drawbridge — the bridge that 
stands between their slip and the 
Atlantic Ocean — broke. From 
July 4 through mid-August, New 
England’s best sailing weather, 
they were stranded at the dock. 
Since then the bridge has werked 
only erratically, and future con- 
struction plans call for a new 
bridge with no drawbridge 
capability at all. 

As a result, the Hendersons are 
back to looking at docking op- 
tions. Nevertheless, they aren’t 
discouraged. “It’s a tremendous 
undertaking, living on a boat,” 
David says, “but we're still glad 
we did it. It isn’t bliss, but it’s still 


possible to pull two plugs — the 


telephone and the electricity — 
and take the house out for a sail. 
That makes up for a lot.” 0 


























From Great Buildings of Boston 


Browsing 
tour 


A guide to the guides 
to Boston architecture 





by Jay Wickersham 





about Boston architecture these days than 

there are buildings under construction. 
With the recent publication of a new guidebook, 
Donlyn Lyndon’s Boston: The City Observed, and 
two collections of photographs, Great Buildings of 
Boston and Boston Old and New, one can: now 
assemble a small library of paperbacks on the 
subject. Clearly, a: lot of these books are being 


T here may be more books being written 


bought by architects, a lot more are winding up on . 


coffee tables. But that’s not the whole story. The 
last 10 years have seen radical changes, in Boston 
and across the country, in how buildings and cities 
are shaped. Historic preservationists have proved 
that it’s often cheaper to save an old building than 
to erect a new one. Community groups have 
changed the rules of the city-planning game, 
making it slower, more decentralized, and (with 
luck) more democratic. And architects themselves, 
having started to grow dissatisfied with the 
smooth surfaces, pure geometries, and technolo- 
gical bravado that mark modern architecture, have 





started searching for an architecture that would be 
more appropriate for a city as old and as 
complicated as Boston. 

Boston: The City Observed (Vintage, 317 pages, 
$7.95 paper) is the second in what promises to be a 
national series of guidebooks, edited by New York 
Times architecture critic Paul Goldberger. To read 
Goldberger is to stroll down an avenue with a 
marvelously well-informed friend, who offers: a 
flow of anecdotes, facts, and opinions prompted 
by the buildings he passes. Lyndon, though, 
doesnt let his reader off so easily. Unlike 
Goldberger, he is both a practicing architect and a 
teacher (he was head of the architecture depart- 
ment at MIT from 1966 to 1975), and what he has 
written is a more academically rigorous apprecia- 
tion guide than Goldberger’s. Like those books 
that tell you what to listen for in music, Boston: 
The City Observed tells you what to look for in 
buildings. 

Like any new subject in school, Lyndon’s course 
is bound to be a little daunting at first, and as an 
aid to the reader, he begins with a glossary of 
terms, from windows and doors to pediments and 
aediculae. An architect sees buildings in a special 
way. Lyndon looks at City Hall and sees “the 
carving of space within an established cube”; he 
looks at Trinity Church in Copley Square and sees 
“a great square tower — establishing a fundamen- 
tal pyramidal order.” 

Still, his descriptions won't mean much unless 
you have the building itself, or a picture of it, in 
front of you. Which is where George M. Cushing's 
Great Buildings of Boston (Dover, 131-pages, $7.95 
paper) comes in handy. Lyndon’s book has 
photographs too (taken by Alice Wingwall), but 
the reproductions are postage-stamp-sized. 
Cushing's pictures are large and unpretentious — 
no fancy camera angles or dramatic lighting here. 
And his choices of buildings usually coincide with 
Lyndon’s, so that the two books complement each 
other. 









Lyndon’s career as an architect helps explain his 
selections. In 1963 he and Charles Moore were 
among» the founding partners-of MLTW, a San 
Francisco-based firm that has built more than 100 
houses, and larger projects. such as student 
dormitories at Brown and Santa Cruz, and the Sea 
Ranch condominiums on the Northern California 
coast. Their designs mix barn-like shapes and pop- 
art colors, neon lights and baroque fountains, with 
results that are both delightful and chaotic. But all 
of the firm’s work has been shaped by the 
question, how can architects make places that are 
special to live in? In 1974, Lyndon, Moore, and 
Gerald Allen even published a modern pattern- 
book, The Place of Houses; meant to help a 
layman design his own house without the aid of 
an architect. 

The word Lyndon uses most often in The City 


Observed is “scale.” Scale is not the same as size: 


what matters is not how big a building is in feet 
and inches, but how big it feels when one walks 
into or past it; when one compares it with its 
neighbors. Scale has to do with the surroundings; 
what is too big on Beacon Hill may be too smail in 
Post Office Square. And it has to do with the 
importance of the building to the community; one 
kind of scale is appropriate to a church or a 
museum, another to a laundry or a corner deli. In 
short, scale is an imaginative, perceptual wav of 
judging a building. This is the value of such 
traditional devices as porches and balconies, bay 
windows and dormers — they help us imagine 
ourselves inside a building, give us clues about 
what it's like to live or work there. 

Because a city is built and altered over time, it 
resembles a collage more than it does a painting. 
Lyndon looks at the entire built. environment, 
from the giant milk bottle in front of the Children’s 
Museum to the Citgo sign over Kenmore Sy vre. 


He is suspicious of too much order: | © likes 
buildings that. are unpredictable, in wiich a 
Continued on page 3 
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Continued from page 1 

window or a tower or a door oc- 
curs in a place where you don’t 
expect it. One of his favorite 
buildings is a brick house on the 
corner of Park and Beacon 
Streets, opposite the State House. 
Over the years it has become en- 
crusted with additions — shop 
fronts along the street, bay win- 
dows attached to its walls, 
dormer windows poking through 
the roof. Instead of being hor- 
rified, Lyndon calls it a “truly 
marvelous desecration.” The 
house can serve as a metaphor for 
his view of Boston: a struggle be- 
tween the ideal order envisioned 
by architects and planners and all 
the little additions and deletions 
desired by everyone else. 

To appreciate how radical it is 
for an architect to hold this 
attitude, you have only to com- 
pare Lyndon’s book with 
Architecture Boston (Barre, 182 
pages, $6.95 paper) a guide put 
out by the Boston Society of 
Architects. Architecture Boston 
isn’t a usable guidebook. Each 
chapter is an essay on the histori- 
cal development of a part of the 
city; few essays add to Walter 
Muir Whitehill’s Boston: A Topo- 
graphical History. There are no 
building-by-building descrip- 
tions, or even walking tours, just 
maps that locate some of the 
buildings mentioned in the text. 

But most people probably 
won't read the text anyway. 
They'll look at the photographs, 
which are large and take up every 
other page and present an idyllic 
Boston of bow-fronted brick 
rowhouses and handsome new 
glass-and-concrete constructions. 
It’s a city governed by master 
planners, in which old buildings 
are preserved if they will talk 
nicely and mind their manners — 
a Boston seen through the eyes of 
the people who built Govern- 
ment Center. 

This selective, blinkered vision 
is no accident. Architecture Bos- 
ton adheres to the orthodoxy of 
modern architecture as taught at 
Harvard’s Graduate School of 
Design in the 1940s and ‘50s. It 
was all right to like the brick 
houses of Beacon Hill, because 
they were so simple and so 
sparing of ornament they almost 
looked “modern”; it was all right 
to like the granite buildings on 
the wharves, for the same reason. 
But Architecture Boston pays 
little attention to the era that 
Lyndon serves so well, the years 
1865 to 1929, which were the 
heyday of fanciful, eclectic styles 
— Romanesque, Gothic, Tudor, 
Classical, Baroque, Georgian, and 
anything else you could imagine. 

If you're looking for a general 
history of local architecture, one 
that explains when and why the 
face of the city has changed over 
time, the one to buy is Built in 
Boston: City and Suburb, by 


Browsing tour 


Douglas Shand Tucci (New York 
Graphic Society, 266 pages, 
$23.95). The only drawback is its 
price; maybe the publisher will 
take pity on our thin wallets and 
bring out a paperback edition 
soon. At first glance the design of 
local buildings seems to have 
changed at a confusingly rapid 
pace over the past 150 years. But 
these changes are due as much to 
the whims of fashion as to 
anything else — buildings are not 
so different from women’s 
clothes. It isn’t very important 
whether a certain Back Bay 
rowhouse is Gothic Revival or 
Queen Anne Revival; it’s more 
important to know why middle- 
class Bostonians began to prefer a 
free-standing house in 
Dorchester or-Brookline to a Back 
Bay rowhouse of any style what- 
ever. 

Tucci leads .us_ skillfully 
through this tangled story. He 
introduces the innovators, men 
like Charles Bulfinch, H.H. Rich- 
ardson, and Ralph Adams Cram; 
he discusses’ how their ideas 
trickled down to less talented 
architects and eventually became 
part of the everyday vernacular, 
and he describes their clients — 
who were they? What did they 
want these buildings for? And 
what did they want them to look 
like? Tucci examines the full 
range of existing buildings in the 
city including such previously 
ignored types as triple-deckers, 
shops, and movie theaters. The 
text is clearly written, and the 
choice of illustrations, which in- 
clude floor plans, photographs, 
and architects’ renderings, is ex- 
emplary. 

Much of the same ground is 
covered, but less well, in Jane 
Holtz Kay’s Lost Boston 
(Houghton Mifflin, 320 pages, 
$12.95 paper), a large, handsome 
book that tries to do too many 
things at once. Like Lyndon’s 
book, Lost Boston is part of a 
national series (Lost New York, 
Lost Chicago, etc.), this one 
documenting buildings that have 
been carelessly or selfishly torn 
down. But Lost Boston also tries 
to tell the architectural history of 
the city. It’s a curious attempt, 
and one probably doomed to 
failure — how can you write the 
story of a city’s architecture when 
the only pictures you show are of 
buildings that no longer exist? 

This approach is doubly 
curious because Kay has ignored 
a fascinating story right under her 
nose — how Bostonians have felt 
about their old buildings at dif- 
ferent times: Even in the 19th 
century, Boston was more 
interested. -in its architectural 
heritage than were cities like 
Chicago or even New York. And 
more recently, Boston has set a 
national example in establishing 
historic districts on Beacon Hill 
and in the Back Bay, and in 
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converting historic structures into 
profitable commercial ventures. 
Every city in the country now 
wants a Quincy Market. Does this 
show a reverence for history? 
Does it cover up artistic coward- 
ice? Does it make the past just 
another marketable commodity? 
What comes through in Lost 
Boston are the emotions that 
have made historic preservation 
so potent: nostalgia; a fear of 
technological future whose. 
promises may not come true; an 
understanding that a city is not 


From Boston Then and Now: the corner of Beacon and Park Streets. 1910 and 1980 


just a collection of buildings, to 
be saved or destroyed according 
to their individual merits, but a 
coherent whole; and finally the 
pleasure that older buildings give 
us — a richness and variety of 
shape, color, texture, and orna- 
ment that few modern buildings 


can rival. After looking through 
! ost Boston and seeing, what has 
been demolished, one is tempted 
to propose a bill of rights for 
buildings —- it one is torn down, 
what replaces it must be at least 
as handsome. 

couttued on page 7 
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Putting art to the text 


What you get is what you see 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


v now the coffee-table art 
B gift book is an established 

Christmas institution, 
almost as traditional as Christmas 
stockings or the Christmas goose. 
Ideally, such a book will be large 
and hefty; it will be crammed 
with (preferably color) reproduc- 
tions printed on heavy stock and 
produced in Italy or Switzerland; 
there will be a probing, thought- 
provoking introduction or ac- 
companying text; and the cost 
will not exceed that of a new De 
Lorean. In reality, the text in such 
books seldom rises above a mod- 
est level, whereas the cost seldom 
falls below it; and the illustra- 
tions are never in the right place. 
This year's offerings are no better 
written than usual, but there does 
seem to be something for every 
pocketbook, and after all, it’s the 
pictures that count. 

Some pictures, of course, are 
worth a thousand words. Certain- 
ly that’s true of the reproductions 
in Rembrandt Self-Portraits (Vik- 
ing, 136 pages, $25), which offers 
every one of the 97 oils, draw- 
ings, and etchings (some of dis- 
puted authenticity) in which the 
Dutch genius represented 
himself. As Christopher Wright 
explains in his preface, “Most 
writers on Rembrandt choose 
only those pictures which please 
them and then arrange their 
choice to fit a very personal point 
of view. The approach taken here 
is in strong reaction to this often 
misleading selectivity. All the 
artist's surviving pictures are dis- 
cussed, even if they do -not 
appear to fit into the accepted 
view of Rembrandt and even 
when the author is forced to stark 
conclusions by the evidence 
before him. Rembrandt tells us 
far less than we would like to 
know about himself, even when 
we look at his whole output.” 
The result is a Cubist portrait of 
the artist, a book fractionated 
(across time as well as space) into 
picture planes. Wright adds that 
“eloquence is no substitute for 
looking at the work of art itself”; 
and indeed he never presumes on 
the reader's attention — in his 
brief, lucid introduction he’s con- 
tent to clear away some of the 
misconceptions that have ac- 
crued to Rembrandt and to make 
pointed observations about the 
portraits. The 58 oils are all 
shown in color, and there are tiny 
black-and-white versions to ac- 
company the introduction, a most 
useful idea. 


Also recommendable, though 
for different reasons, is the new 
paperback edition of German 
Romantic Painting (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 260 pages, $16.95), 
which takes up the cause of an 
unjustly neglected school of art, 
the triptych formed by Caspar 
David Friedrich and _ his 
predecessors and followers. Wil- 
liam Vaughan’s text discusses 
these painters — from Henry 
Fuseli and Philipp Otto Runge to 
Adrian Ludwig Richter and 
Moritz von Schwind — in the 
philosophical and aesthetic con- 
text of the Romantic movement 
(Kant’s transcendentalism, say, or 
the medievalizing of Novalis) 
and not just within the narrow 
confines of their medium; 
moreover, his observations are 
intelligent and precise. For exam- 
ple: “In (Friedrich’s] Arctic Ship- 
wreck, the foreground blocks of 
ice are so compressed that they 
seem to be seen from a different 
viewpoint to that of the central 
spine of the strata. The effect is of 
a multiple image, in some ways 
similar to that in a cubist picture. 





In their own image: Rembrandt (from Rembrandt Self-Portraits) and Caspar David Friedrich 


The eye is drawn to the 
pyramidic shape of the central 
form. Yet it cannot define its 
dimensions conclusively, or find 
a point of rest. The painting is 
therefore like that most romantic 
of forms, the hieroglyph — clear, 
static and symmetrical, yet full of 
unresolved associations.” Of the 
195 plates, 32 are in color (these 
alone are almost worth the price 
of the book), but many of the rest 
are too dark to translate well into 
black and white. (There is a 
hardbound version of German 
Romanticism available at $50, 
though at that price prospective 
buyers may want to consider Jean 
Clay’s more comprehensive Ro- 
manticism.) 

Similar in concept but less 
successful in execution is 
American Impressionism (New 
York Graphic Society/Little, 
Brown, 240 pages, $17.95 paper). 
There's no question that the 
American Impressionists, like the 
German Romantics, have been 
neglected; but their work also 
suffers in black-and-white 
reproduction, and though this 
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(from German Romantic Painting ) 








book is illustrated with 232 
plates, only 46 are in color. 
Moreover, Richard J. Boyle’s text 
tends to vague, subjective gen- 
eralizations. He takes a broad 
view of the movement, from pre- 
Impressionists Winslow Homer 
and John La. Farge to post- 
Impressionist Maurice 
Prendergast, and his history is 
informative; but the criticism is 
often superficial, as in this ac- 
count of William Merrill Chase: 
“As a painter, Chase was ob- 
viously an eclectic but also a 
brilliant virtuoso who, like 
Duveneck and Sargent, painted 
in a broad spirited manner with a 
sense of elegance and élan. His 
paintings radiate a love of the 
métier.” There is an excellent 
chapter on Whistler's chamber- 
music palette (if only Nocturne in 
Black and Gold: The Falling 
Rocket were shown in color!), but 
overall Boyle doesn’t evince any 
great understanding of Im- 
pressionism, or of the nuances of 
American light and color. 

A painter who seems to under- 
stand just about every nuance of 
light and color is Turner, so 
there’s reason to celebrate J.M.W. 
Turner: France Italy Germany 
Switzerland (Braziller, 208 pages, 
$40). Andrew Wilton’s text is 
informative if not insightful, and 
the 128 watercolors (there are 
also 25 black-and-white illustra- 
tions) are hypnotic. Worthy of 
note as well are two larger (and 
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more expensive) volumes de- 
voted to individual artists: The 
World of Henri Rousseau (Vik- 
ing, 286 pages, $75) and John 
Singer Sargent (Abbeville, 256 
pages, $85). Neither will disap- 


point devotees, but whereas 
Carter Ratcliff’s text for Sargent is 
merely serviceable, Yann le 
Pichon’s for Rousseau is _il- 
luminating and poetic. 

Getting back to neglected Im- 
pressionists, Crown has added 
two new monographs to its QLP 
Art series: Eugéne Boudin, by 
Jean Selz, and Berthe Morisot, by 
Jean Dominique Rey (each 96 
pages and $7.95). This series is 
printed in Italy, so it’s not surpris- 
ing that color is a strong point: 
each volume has about 50 color 
plates and 20 more in black and 
white, The weakness here is in 
the writing, which ranges from 
the ingenuous (“The year 1874 is 
important in the history of paint- 
ing’) to the mundane (“Here we 
should recall something that can 
never be said too often: in art, the 
subject matters little, it is how it is 
treated that is important’) — to 
say that Impressionism sparkles 
and glitters is just not enough. 
But if the artists are not over- 
looked major figures, they’re of 
sufficient stature to justify these 
volumes. Eugéne Boudin was a 
pre-Impressionist who special- 
ized in the figures that paraded 
along the beaches of his native 
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Continued on page 7 
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British Literary Traveling 
Between the Wars 


Paul Fussell. “An absolutely 
dazzling continent of 
sociology. literary criticism, 
cultural history, biography 
and amusing anecdote, 
all borderlessly fused.” 
—Curistopher Lehmann- 
Haupt, The New York Times 
$5.95 paperback 

















First-class travel on a paperback budget 


DESTINATIONS 
Essays from Rolling Stone 











Jan Morris. “A wonderful 
book...funny, wise, and 
written with effortless 
elegance....As a historian and 
travel writer, Jan Morris has 
scaled Parnassus.” 
—Paul Theroux 
$5.95 paperback 
A Rolling Stone Press Book 
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THE ROAD 
TO OXIANA 


Robert Byron. “What Ulysses 
is to the novel between the 
wars and what The Waste 
Land is to poetry, THE ROAD 
TO OXIANA is tothetravel — 

book.” —Paul Fussell, author 
of this edition’s new 
introduction 


At bookstores or send your check to: 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Box 900, 200 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10016 
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The bottom shelf 


Books to be seen as well as heard 


by Kate Meagher 


et’s face it. When we adults buy 

books for our children, in our heart 

of hearts we're buying them for 
ourselves. After obvious classics like 
Winnie the Pooh, -Hans Christian 
Andersen, Stuart Little, and Eloise have 
been purchased and placed on the shelf, 
we gravitate toward stories that give us 
pleasure, toward illustrations that tickle 
our fancy’ — and why not? After all, 
we're the ones who wind up reading 
them countless times out loud to the kids, 
and God forbid that we should skip one 
word — let alone a page — in order to 
speed things up! We communicate the 
joys we find in a book to our children; 
they, in turn, invite us into their special 
world of make-believe. Then, for a while, 
we're kids together. 

Many of this year’s children’s books 
encourage the notion that grownups are 
just as eager to delight in beauty and 
fantasy as children. The common de- 
nominator of the following selection is 
an excellence of illustration that, in many 
cases, transcends juvenile taste and may 
actually be best appreciated by us big 
people. In fact, several of these books 
may come off the shelf only after the kids 
have gone to bed. 

There are now two collections of 
Beatrix Potter stories to choose from: The 
Complete Adventures of Peter Rabbit 
(Frederick Warne, $9.95), with Potter's 
original illustrations, and The Tale of 
Peter Rabbit and Other Stories (Knopf, 
$16.95), which is illustrated by Allen 
Atkinson. The Complete Adventures of 
Peter Rabbit comprises the four Peter 
Rabbit tales, including his escapades 
with Benjamin Bunny, the Flopsy Bun- 
nies, and Mr. Tod. Potter's spare, graceful 
watercolors have the hazy feeling of a 
day in midsummer — humid, 
languorous, reminiscent of those after- 
noons when the sun mutes the brightest 
greens and reds into pastels. The 
Atkinson edition offers nine of Potter's 
stories, including “The Tale of Mr. 
Jeremy Fisher” and “The Story of Miss 
Moppet.” Although it takes a certain 
pluck to re-illustrate these stories, 
Atkinson's rich and vibrant work is a 
testament both to his ability and to his 
love of the tales. Unlike Potter's pale- 
hued paintings, Atkinson’s illustrations 
are saturated with the intense colors that 


follow a drenching rain in spring; deep 
blues, violets, apricots, greens, and golds 
dominate his palette. And Atkinson’s 
detail is eye-catching. On the cover page 
for “The Tale of Mr. Jeremy Fisher,” for 
instance, he recreates Mr. Jeremy’s parlor 
with an intricacy that defies watercolor: 
delicately painted Delft vases, ornately 
carved endtables, an Oriental rug, floral 
wallpaper, and even a glass bowl filled 
with goldfish. The ivory-colored pages of 
this volume enhance Atkinson's hues 
and lend the book an antique air. If your 
budget allows, the Atkinson edition is a 
valuable addition to a Beatrix Potter 
collection. (Warne still publishes the 
Potter tales in child-size individual vol- 
umes at $3.50 each; children are bound to 
prefer these, but they do tend to get 
scattered to every corner of the house.) 
For those Alice fans among us, there is 
an extraordinary edition of Lewis Car- 
roll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
(Pennyroyal/University of California, 



































$19.95) that is illustrated with 75 original 
wood engravings by Barry Moser, one of 
the foremost wood engravers in the US. 
The Pennyroyal edition, published in 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
Carroll's birth, is a haunting, slightly 
macabre alternative to the popular vol- 
umes illustrated by Tenniel and 
Rackham. Moser’s dark engravings make 
an astute accompaniment to the satirical 
elements; though not for young children, 
the Pennyroyal edition of Alice is thus a 
fine gift for a young adult with a literary 
or artistic bent. 

If you don’t catch it on television this 


‘year, you can find L. Frank Baum’s The 


Wizard of Oz (Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, $18.95) in the bookstores in a 
new edition illustrated by Michael Hague 
of The Wind in the Willows fame. 
Hague’s talents may be more attuned to 
animals and fantasy characters than to 
human beings; both Dorothy’s and Glin- 
da’s features have a flat, lifeless quality to 
them, and the Wicked Witch’s repertoire 
of expressions is limited to a scowl. 
Although Hague’s Munchkins are an 
improvement, what makes this book 
worth getting are his Scarecrow, Tin 
Woodman, Cowardly Lion, and Toto — 
and, of course, the story itself. 

Bruno Bettelheim has written that 












“nothing can be as enriching and satis- 
fying to child and adult alike as the fairy 
tale.” Combining symbolism, fantasy, 
and morality, fairy tales tickle the human 
mind with their essential wisdom. Three 
brilliant collections have come out this 
year, the most notable of which is 
Favorite Tales from Grimm (Four Winds 
Press, $15.95), illustrated by Mercer 
Mayer, whose work in East of the Sun 
and West of the Moon (1980) and Beauty 
and the Beast (1978) earned him recog- 
nition as a leading child-book artist. The 
collection includes ‘Rapunzel,’ 
“Rumpelstiltskin,” ‘Cinderella,’ 
“Hansel and Gretel,” and “Little Snow 
White,” and Mayer's misty, romantic 
paintings breathe new life into each. 
Their mood is fluid and dreamy, and 
their colors — twilit blues, grays, roses, 
and stormy earth tones — emanate from 
the pages as if through a translucent 
haze. They are windows onto a languid, 
watercolor world of golden-haired beaut- 
ies, gallant princes, butterflies, witches, 
and giants; they open doors to our most 
beautiful daydreams. Adults may feel a 
little protective of this book; Mayer's 
illustrations and chocolate fingerprints 

just don’t jibe. 
Pen-and-ink washes by Venetian artist 
Continued on page 6 
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Children 


Continued from page 5 

Beni Montresor enhances the 
new edition of Oscar Wilde’s The 
Birthday of the Infanta 
(Atheneum, $14.95), which is the 
first fully illustrated anthology of 
his better-known tales. Origi- 
nally published in 1888, Wilde’s 
children’s stories marked the 
birth of his most creative period, 
and they convey his compassion 
for the world’s downtrodden 
with a wit that defies sentimen- 
tality. Of particular interest in 
this volume are the altruistic 
statue in “The Happy Prince” 
and the tragic Dwarf in the title 
tale. Wilde’s characters, ranging 
from a selfish giant to flam- 
bovant royalty, will amuse chil- 
dren, but the philosophical con- 
tent of his stories will tweak the 
adult intellect as well. 

Bringing the fairy-tale genre 
into the 20th century, Fairy Tales 
(Schocken, $14.95) by Monty 
Python veteran Terry Jones, is a 
pleasant surprise. Aside from 
“The Silly King,” the volume of 
30 brief tales is conspicuously 
lacking in Monty Python 
absurdities, and it reveals Jones’s 
formidable aptitude for fable 
spinning. The stories, accom- 
panied by the vivid watercolor 
creatures of Michael Foreman, do 
what fairy tales are intended to 


do: they teach about friendship 
(“Tim O'Leary”), loyalty (“The 
Wooden City’), fear (“The 
Monster Tree,’), and human 
foibles (‘Brave Molly’). Origi- 
nally written for his daughter in 
1978, Fairy Tales will delight 


children everywhere — if they 
can get it away from their 
parents. 


Each new year brings a 
number of original storybooks, 
the majority of which are vastly 
forgettable. But a handful always 
stands out. Ruth Yaffe Radin’s 
simple prose poem about a secret 
place far from home makes A 
Winter Place (Atlantic-Little 
Brown, $11.95) worthwhile, and 
the primitive, fairy-tale paintings 
by 72-year-old Mattie Lou 
O’Kelley render it special. 
O’Kelley’s perspective is whimsi- 
cally off-kilter, her mountain 
village is bright, and her hills are 
covered with snowy trees that 
seem to decorate each page with 
baby’s breath, as a group of 
country folk traipse off to their 
secret skating pond deep in the 
woods. A first effort by both 
Radin and O’Kelley, A Winter 
Place makes one eager for their 
next collaboration. 

In Snow (Addison-Wesley, 
$7.95), local artist Kathleen 
Todd’s sensitive black-and-white 
drawings capture the magic of a 
winter's day. Her haiku-like text 
follows a small boy, his father, 
and their rambunctious dog as 








The Man. The Woman. 
The Music. The Dream. 


No book has ever told their full story. Until Now. 


John and Yoko’s often turbulent vision of love, peace, 
politics and music helped shape the ideals of millions. 


Now Rolling Stone’s editors and writers—includin 
Robert Christgau, Jan Morris, Jann Wenner, Jonathan 
Cott, Chet Flippo—Robert Palmer and John Rockwell— 
take a look back at-John and Yoko's childhoods and their 
life together. And they bring new insights into the music, 
the art and the relationship John Lennon and Yoko Ono 
shared. The book also includes reminiscences by Mick 
Jagger, Harry Nilsson and Carly Simon, among others. 





Beautifully illustrated with photographs, many never 
before published (including some previously unpublished 
photos by Annie Leibovitz from the historic December, 
1980 session), THE BALLAD OF JOHN AND YOKO 
brings back their days and dreams together. 

It is one of the great love stories of our 
time—and a book you will treasure. 


A Doubleday Dolphin paperback 


they travel through their neigh- 
borhood in the hush of first 
snow, making angel wings and a 
snowman, chasing the snow- 
plow, and heading home. A 
sweet book about sharing time 
together, Snow is written for the 
very young child. 

Reissued in honor of Houghton 
Mifflin’s 150th anniversary, E. 
Boyd Smith’s The Farm Book 
(Houghton Mifflin, $12.95) was 
originally published in 1910. 
With subtly colored, austere il- 
lustrations and an authentic text, 
Smith’s recreation of early-20th- 
century farming is quin- 
tessentially American. Convey- 
ing a deep respect for hard work, 
animals, and nature, The Farm 
Book, in which two young chil- 
dren spend a vacation at their 
aunt and uncle’s farm, offers a 
wealth of information about the 
daily life of the farmer, from 
milking the cows and sowing 
seeds to bringing cheese and 
vegetables to market. 

Other storybooks worth men- 
tioning include Fish Fry (Viking, 
$12.95), which was written by 
Susan Sanders and illustrated by 
S.D. Schindler. Like The Farm 
Book, Fish Fry has a historical 
perspective, re-creating a country 
fish fry in the Piney Woods of 
Texas in 1912. Miss Rumphius 
(Viking, $12.95), written and il- 
lustrated by Barbara Cooney, is a 
happy story about the Lupine 
Lady, whose goal is to make the 
world a more beautiful and col- 
orful place. This she does by 
planting flowers everywhere she 
goes. Finally, there’s Porcupine 
Stew (William Morrow, $9.50), in 
which Erick Ingraham’s lumi- 
nous, highly detailed illustrations 
accompany an offbeat story, writ- 
ten by Beverly Major, about a 
young boy’s night at a porcupine- 
quill-throwing contest. 

Among the few poetry vol- 
umes published for children this 
year, Robert Frost’s A Swinger of 
Birches (Stemmer House, $17.95) 
is by far the most pleasing. 
Beginning with a warm, under- 
standable’ biographical profile of 
Frost by Clifton Fadiman, the 
volume traces the seasons from 
early spring through winter to the 
first hint of new spring. Familiar 
poems like “The Road Not 
Taken,” “Mending Wall,” and 


a 


The fisherman and the enchanted flounder (by Mercer Mayer, 


from Favorite Tales from Grimm) 


“Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening” are accompanied by 
lesser-known verse that is no less 
delightful. This is a book that can 
be read to even very small 
children, who will, through the 
gentle cadence of Frost’s verse, 
become acquainted with poetry’s 
rhythm and rhyme. Older kids 
will enjoy reading for themselves 
these poems about country 
pastures, animals, nature, and 
fireflies. The full-color illustra- 
tions by Peter Koeppen are juven- 
ile in nature, making A Swinger 
of Birches a book for children 
rather than adults. 

In Knock at a Star, A Child’s 
Introduction to Poetry, X.L, and 
Dorothy Kennedy arrange short 
poems from Blake, Dickinson, 
Graves, Stevenson, Nash, Cum- 
mings, and others under the 
headings “Tell Stories,” ‘Send 
Messages,” “Share Feelings,” and 


“Start You Wondering” to il- 
lustrate to children what poems 
do. Examples of haiku, limericks, 
and concrete poems are included, 
as well as a “Write Your Own 
Poem” section. The Kennedys 
made a point of selecting poems 
that children from grades three to 
six can fully understand. Humor- 
ous black-and-white sketches by 
Karen Ann Weinhaus accompany 
the text. 

Even the nonmusical will rec- 
ognize most of the songs in 
Singing Bee! (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shephard, $16.50), Jane Hart's 
anthology of 125 favorite chil- 
dren’s lullabies, folk tunes, 
rounds, finger plays, and holiday 
songs, complete with musical 
scores for guitar and piano. “Yan- 
kee Doodle,” “Frere Jacques,” 
“Old Macdonald,” ‘‘Bingo,”’ 
“Skip to My Lou,” and “Incey 
Wincey Spider” are just a few 
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examples. Illustrator Anita Lobel 
has designed an old-fashioned 
theatrical motif for many of the 
songs; dressed in 18th-century 
garb, her pastel characters parade 
across the pages like Vaudeville 
principals, dancers, and chorus 
singers. In “Little Boy Blue,” a 
nervous young boy in knickers 
blows his horn in front of a stage 
backdrop painted with corn 
fields; in “Jingle Bells,” Santa’s 
merry sleigh is pulled across the 
stage by two people under a 
reindeer costume. Lobel's im- 
aginative concept lends a comic 
air to the songbook and invites us 
to share in the silliness of many 
of these familiar little ditties. A 
fun family book for Christmas — 
or all year round. 0 


Art 


Continued from page 4 
Normandy; his paintings are 
characterized by their wide 
dimensions, low horizons, and 
roiling skies. Berthe Morisot may 
be familiar as one of Manet’s 
models (she eventually married 
his brother Eugéne), but her 
painting has elements of Renoir 
and even Cézanne — it’s a style 
that promises a variety of syn- 
theses, and though it never 
sacrifices its own integrity, it 
never quite coalesces. Either 
book could make a nice present 
for a friend already inundated 
with Monet, Pissarro, etc., and 
the price is right. 

The price is not really right for 
Viking’s huge, 252-page Gaudi, 
but even at $75 this is a book that 
can’t be ignored. Antoni Gaudi 
was an architect of mind-bogg]- 
ing originality, but he founded no 
school and attracted few follow- 
ers, and works on modern 
architecture have given him short 
shrift. This 10-by-12-inch volume 
is lavishly illustrated, and though 
again one could ask for more 
color (Gaudi himself wrote that 
“art is beauty, beauty is life, 
which color alone can express’), 
there are Clovis Prévost’s breath- 
taking photos of the zoomorphic 
furniture from. the Casa Calvet, 
the helmeted-warrior/bird-of- 
prey/veiled-woman chimneys of 
the Casa Mila, and the helical, 
fruit-salad finials of the Sagrada 
Familia. There’s even a chapter 
on the fantastic American Hotel, 
the only building Gaudi ever 
designed outside Barcelona. Rob- 
ert Descharnes’s text, alas, is a 
repetitive pastiche with none of 
the sophistication or intellectual 
breadth of Riccardo Dalisi’s 
Gaudi: Furniture & Objects; it 
exalts and eulogizes the cham- 
pion of Catalan culture while 
ignoring the geometer who, with 
his hyperbolic parabolas and 
paraboloids, anticipated post- 
Einstein theories about the ex- 
pansion. of the universe while 
making the straight lines of 
Gropius and Mies look dated and 
inorganic. A frustrating book: 
glib, sloppy, stunning, in- 
dispensable. 

Gaudi is not the only Catalan 
artist on the market this 
Christmas — there’s also Dawn 
Ades’s Dali and Surrealism 
(Harper & Row, 216 pages, 
$19.95). This offering is less a 
coffee-table book than an_at- 
tempt at a serious essay, and like 
others of this year’s art gift books 
it’s more proficient at historical 
recapitulation than at critical 
analysis: there are chapters about 


garde, Dali and psychoanalysis, 
Dali and postwar painting, Dali 
on film, but nothing to pull it all 
together, and no attempt to assess 
Dali’s importance. A more sys- 
tematic approach to the vexing 
subject of Surrealism might have 
helped; certainly closer attention 
to the details of the paintings was 
in order (a larger format would 
have permitted these details to 
emerge more clearly). A work for 
the Dali scholar, perhaps, but not 
the ideal Dali gift book. 

Rockwell Kent (Knopf, 360 
pages, $60) is another volume 
wherein the art tends to be 
overshadowed by the persona of 
the artist. It’s truly coffee-table 
size (10. by 14), however, and it’s 
generously illustrated, not only 
with Kent's familiar ‘woodcuts 
but with less well known litho- 
graphs and oils. The artist’s long 
and eventful (three marriages, 
numerous affairs, trips to Alaska, 
Greenland, Tierra del Fuego, an 
appearance before the McCarthy 
committee) life is set out in an 
ambivalent but not apologetic 
introduction by Fridolf Johnson 
and in extracts from Kent’s own 
entertaining writings. (The latter 
often evince a welcome sense of 
self-depreciation: “It was the on- 
ly gold medal [for penmanship] 
... that I was ever in my life to 
receive. Perhaps that’s just as 
well:”) What's missing is any 
attempt at evaluation, or at link- 
ing the life with the art. 

Finally, there are two volumes 


from the Wyeth family. 
Christina's World (Houghton 
Mifflin, 282 pages, $75) is 

companion volume to Wyeth at 
Kuerners; but whereas the earlier 
book detailed the evolution of 
one painting, this offering 
focuses on the physical world of 
Christina Olson, the subject of 
Andrew Wyeth’s most famous 
work, with a wealth of other 
Wyeth watercolors (the early 
ones are unexpectedly bright) 
and temperas, as well as photo- 
graphs, extracts from Christina's 
letters, and background material 
by Wyeth’s wife, Betsy. The 
result does add to our knowledge 
of Christina, but it also de- 
constructs, even demythologizes, 
Christina’s World by stripping 
the painting of its subjective 
elements: the very high horizon, 
the uncomfortable (double?) per- 
spective, the torque of the body, 
the absence of a face; and the text 
is a little facile. Still, any Wyeth 
fan will want it. Jamie Wyeth 
(Houghton Mifflin, 144 pages, 
$12.95 paper), a reissue of the 
1980 hardbound version, collects 
work by Andrew Wyeth’s young- 
est child over the past 15 years. 
Although his subject matter is 
similar, Jamie’s palette is more 
garish than his father’s; at times 
his paintings appear to verge on 
the pop, the superreal, or (in the 
case of some portraits) the melo- 
dramatic, but those who find 
Andrew Wyeths too ascetic may 
prefer these. O 


Boston 


Continued from page 3 

Boston Old and New (Dover, 
121 pages, $6.95 pages) under- 
lines these points. Its photogra- 
pher, Peter Vanderwarker, look- 
ed at 19th-century photographs 
of the city and then set up his 
camera in the same location, so 
that we can see how the city has 
changed over the last 75 to 100 
years. No description of how the 
Back Bay was developed is as 
eloquent as pictures of Com- 
monwealth Avenue still bare of 
trees and with lots still empty. 
One can see how the creation of 
Government Center wiped out 
entire streets and blocks. And no 
other book shows as clearly the 
impact of the skyscraper. Older 
office buildings, like the 19th- 
century Winthrop and Ames 
buildings, and the Art Deco 
skyscrapers of the 1920s, with 
their setback massings and their 
gold tops, were designed with the 
understanding that the sky- 
scraper is the visible symbol of 
the modern city, as the church 
steeple used to be. 

If the enormous, graceless box- 
es that now disfigure Boston’s 
skyline are trying to tell us 
anything it’s that they don’t give 
a damn what we think. With five 
major new skyscrapers under 
construction and up to a dozen 
more being planned by de- 
velopers, Boston still has no 


coherent plan for such buildings. 
Cities like Denver, Pittsburgh 
and New York have recently set 
new rules to control the size, 
shape, and location of new sky- 
scrapers — even how much 
sunlight they cut off. But in 
Boston the antiquated zoning 
laws go ignored, and a de- 
veloper’s only constraint is how 
well city government bargains 
with him. 

You will read little about this 
subject in any of these books. In 
fact, there is an entire unwritten 
history of Boston architecture 
detailing the roles played by 
politicians and real-estate de- 
velopers. True, there have been 
some notable recent battles, in 
the South End, Roxbury, Cam- 
bridge, and elsewhere, in which 
community groups have gained a 
say in shaping their 
neighborhoods. But the situation 
today is little different from the 
way it’s always been. Tax laws 
say what kinds of construction 
should be encouraged. Zoning 
codes dictate how large a build- 
ing can be, and what it can be 
used for. And real-esiate de- 
velopers, guided by the costs of 
construction and _ borrowing 
money, and by the demands for 
new space, fix even more precise- 
ly what can be built on a certain 
site. One could easily argue that 
by the time the architect gets 
around to designing the building, 
most of the important decisions 

Continued on page 8 
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Boston 


Continued from page 7 
have already been made. This 
doesn’t mean that architects are 
good and developers evil, far 
from it. As you can read in Built 
in Boston, the city’s most livable 
residential districts were all built 
as real-estate speculations — 
Beacon Hill, the Back Bay, the 
hills of Dorchester. Conversely, 
the worst places in the city to live 
are public-housing projects like 
Columbia Point, which were de- 
signed and built by people with 
high ideals and selfless motives. 
Another shortcoming of these 
books is how narrowly they 
define the city, Lyndon confines 
himself to the tourist’s Boston — 
downtown, Beacon Hill, Back 
Bay, the North and South Ends. 
Architecture Boston goes a little 
further afield, with chapters on 
the Fenway, Roxbury, 
Charlestown, and Cambridge. 
But only Tucci recognizes how 
important the suburbs are to 
Boston. Suburbs and commuters 
are not inventions of the 20th 
century, as we sometimes think; 
the 19th-century suburbs of Bos- 
ton, served by streetcars, in- 
‘cluded Somerville, Allston and 
Brighton, Brookline, Roxbury, Ja- 
maica Plain, and all the various 
parts of Dorchester. Today we 
would have to range even farther. 
An examination of present-day 
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architecture in Boston would 
have to compare Quincy Market 
and Shopper's World, the high- 
rises of State Street and the high- 
tech headquarters along 128, the 
Harbor Towers and the latest 
offerings of the Condo King. 

The greatest architect in Bos- 
ton’s history was Henry Hobsor 
Richardson (1838-86), a genial 
spirit, who still haunts the city 
Educated at Harvard and the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, 
Richardson first won fame in 
1872, when he was selected in a 
competition as the architect of 
Trinity Church in Copley Square. 
From then until his death he was 
the most famous and most 
sought-after architect in America. 
He stood so high above his 
contemporaries that in 1885, 
when his colleagues were asked 
to choose the 10 best buildings in 
America, six of the buildings 
turned out to be his. 

The best introduction to the 
man and his buildings remains 
the 1888 biography by his friend 
Mariana Griswold Van _ Rens- 
selaer, Henry Hobson Rich- 
ardson and His Works (Dover, 
152 pages, $6 paper). Richardson 
was a gargantuan figure in every 
way. He weighed more than 300 
pounds, thanks to his un- 
inhibited love of food and wine, 
and his beard and the monk’s 
robe he favored made his appear- 
ance even more dramatic. With 
clients he demanded the right to 
change his designs at any time, 





even when the building wa near 
completion. Yet in his office, a 
long, cluttered shed attached to 
his house in Brookline, he treated 
his draftsmen like collaborators, 
guiding their work with only the 
gentlest reproofs. 





ing (Harvard, 494 pages, $12.50 paper). 
__ Everything there is to know about the Back Bay 


Like most great artists, Rich- 
ardson is always being claimed as 
a precursor. The modern 
architects of the 1920s and ‘30s 
saw his simple, bold forms, and 
his willingness to make windows 
of any size and shape, and called 
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CONSTRUCTION SOLAR ENERGY 
GRAPHIC ARTS LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE DECORATIVE 
ARTS URBAN PLANNING 
DRAWING & RENDERING HOUSE 
RENOVATION ARCHITECURAL 
HISTORY & CRITICISM 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS’ PUBLICATION AND 

MORE 
Free gift wrapping for Christmas 
Hours: Monday-Thurs. 9-8p.m. 
Friday-Sat. 9-5p.m. 









































Drinkkx 
Literary. 


Patés © Home-made Soups 

Hot Entrées & Seasonal Specials 
Delicious Salads @ Assorted | 
Sandwiches @ Cheeses @ Fresh 
Fruits @ Espresso @ Apértifs, Beers 


Ratt, 






& Be 





& Wines 





















Book Store 





Breakfast through Late Suppér 
190 Newbury Street at Exeter, Boston @ 536-0095 


Open Monday thru Saturday 8-11 
Open Sunday 12-6 During Christmas Season 
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him a prophet of modernism. 
Today, he seems prophetic in 
other ways: he seems to have 
anticipated most of the questions 
that architects are grappling with 
now. How should architecture fit 
in with its context? Sever Hall at 
Harvard is a splendid example of 
a building living comfortably 
with its older neighbors without 
copying them. Should architec- 
ture recall our American tra- 
ditions? Richardson designed 
several small,, wood-shingled 
houses that are still a model for 
informal suburban living. Should 
American architecture hark back 
to its European heritage? The 
tower of his Brattle Square 
Church rivals any belltower in 
Italy. Should architecture try to 
ally all the arts? Trinity Church 
unites architecture, painting, 
sculpture, and stained glass in an 
exuberant riot of decoration. 

The range of his work can be 
seen in H.H. Richardson: Com- 
plete Architectural Works, by 
Jeffrey Karl Ochsner (MIT, 466 
pages, $50 hardcover). Heré one 
learns how Richardson -de- 
veloped from a talented imitator 
of English Gothic Revival 
architects into a man whose 
personal style inspired countless 
imitations. This is a large and 
handsome book, full of old 
photographs, many of buildings 
that have since been altered or 
destroyed. (To underline the 
message of Lost Boston, 12 of 
Richardson’s 80 buildings, includ- 
ing some of his best, were torn 
down as recently as the 1950s and 
‘60s.) But the people who will buy 
a book as expensive as this — 
chiefly architects, historians, and 
other professionals — are going 
to be disappointed by the scarcity 
of drawings; surely in a project of 
this scope someone could have 
provided floor plans of all the 
documented buildings, and in- 
dicated the scale. 

Richardson once said he would 
design anything from a grain 
elevator to a river steamboat, and 
though neither of those com- 
missions came his way, we have 
him to thank for projects as 
diverse as a series of railroad 
stations and public libraries in the 
towns around Boston, and a 
graceful stone bridge still in the 
Fens. But the pilgrimage that 
anyone interested in local archi- 
tecture should make is to North 
Easton. In that town, the patron- 
age of Richardson's friend, Fred- 
erick Ames, paid: for a railroad 
station, a library, a town hall, 
and strangest of all, a gate-lodge 
to the Ames estate that almost 
defies description. 'It is an over- 


sized joke, an arch of enormous . 


multi-colored boulders piled on 


_ top of one another as if by some 


playful giant — it shows a gen- 


‘ erous, imaginative spirit we could 


use in our buildings today: 0 


























































Booksmiths of the Ba ckba 'Y 









BOOKS BY 
. WILLIAM MORROW & CO. 





HIROSHIMA NO PIKA 

An extraordinary story of nuclear 
devastation. from a child’s point of 
view. Recommended for adults 
who are confronted with explaining 
these great ideas to children. A 


THE LAST SITTING 

Truly beautiful pictures of Marilyn 
Monroe by Bert Stern. These 
photographs are amongst the last 
ever taken of this sensuous woman 
and catalogue a period of her life 


- almost lost to us. 


MASTER OF THE GAME 
Sidney Sheldon’s newest and most 
riveting novel yet. Set in New Eng- 
land, this book isa story of passion. 
ambition and sacrifice. 


handsome and important book by 
- Toshi Maruki. 


BOOKS BY DIAL 
DELECORTE PRESS and 
LITTLE BROWN CO. 


DEAD EYE DICK 

“To the as-yet-unborn, to all inno- 
cent wisps of undifferentiated 
nothingness: watch out for life.” So 
begins Kurt Vonnegut’s riviting 


FAMILY TRADE 

James Carroll is a Boston author of 
note, He is a favorite of ours and 
we recommend him highly. This 
newest novel by the author of 





new novel. Madonna Red and Mortal Friends. 
A host of praise reviews. 
BOOKSMITH | PAPERBACK BOOKSMITH: 
753 Boylston Street BOOKSMITH ANOTHER EDITION 





Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 536-4433 
Sun.-Thurs. 9:30 - 11:30 

Fri.-Sat. 9:30 - 12:00 


my Gift Certificates Available 
«“Ba 


oe-4 





Park Square Building 
31 St. James Avenue 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 426-0578 
Mon.-Fri. 8:00 - 6:00 


865 Boylston Street 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 536-8484 
Mon.-Fri. 9:30 - 10:00 
Sat.-Sun. 10:00 - 10:00 
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Celebrated gifts to treasure 














The Magic Of Dance 


by Margot Fonteyn 
$22.95, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


A companion volume to the television series The 
‘lacic of Dance on PBS: this wonderfully rich book. 
hares ‘Margot Fonteyn’s personal vision of the his- 
ry Of cance. Charming. candid. filled with a vasy 
cf illustrative material...truly captures the 
o* dance: past. present and future. 
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WOMAN OF 
INDEPENDENT 
MEANS. 


RS 


Life Sentences 
by Elizabeth Hailey 
$15.95, Delacorte 


Arother shimmering literary jewel from the bestsell- 
‘ng author of A Woman of Independent Means. 


Yankees: 
An Illustrated History 


by George Sullivan & John Powers 
ia $12.95, 
Prentice Hall, pbk. 


If you ve ever cheered — or 
even booed — the fabulous 
Yankees. don't miss this 
unique tribute to the 
greatest dynasty in 
baseball history. 

















Unfortunately, She Was 
Also Wired For Sound 


by G.B. Trudeau 

$5.25, Holt, Rinehart Winston, pbk. 
The jig is up for Henry Doonesbury. Federal officials 

have decided it’s time to get tough and bring the 


fictitious character to justice. — United Press inter- 
national 


The Last Country Houses 


by Clive Asiet 

$29.95, Yale University Press 

The magnificent houses seen in Brideshead Re- 
visited were the last monuments to a vanishing age 
of prosperity and opulence. With wit and charm. 
Aslet describes the clients. architects. styles and 
accoutrements of these houses. 


The Ski Book 


ed. by Morten Lund/Bob Gillen/ 
Michael Bartlett 
fwd. by ; 
Jean-Claude Killy 
$19.95, Arbor House 


Step off the chairlift and on- 
to the finest powder with 
the ultimate book celebrat- 
ing a century of the most 
exhilarating sport of all! 
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And More By Andy 


Rooney 
by Andrew A. Rooney 
$12.95, Atheneum 


60 Minutes star Andy Rooney follows his =1 na- 
tionwide bestselling collection of television essays. A 
Few Minutes With Andy Rooney. with this delightful 
collection: the best of his celebrated syndicated 
newspaper columns. 





The Who: 
Maximum R&B 


An illustrated Biography 


by Richard Barnes 
$12.95, St. Martin’s Press, pbk. 


A colorful pictorial joyride through the career of rock 
musics most consistently innovative and creative 
group. 





Four Films of 


Woody Allen 
$9.95, Random House, pbk. 


In book form for the first time — screenplays of 
Annie Hall. Manhattan. Stardust Memories, interiors; 
illustrated throughout: with stills from each movie. 





All cooks at Harvard Square. Selected books at branch stores: Children’s Medical Center: MIT: One Federal Street, Boston. 


HARVARD 
COOPERATIVE 
SOCIETY 

















HARVARD SQUARE STORE OPEN UNTIL 9 P.M. MON. THUR SAT. UNTIL DEC. 23. SUNDAYS, THRU DEC. 19, TO.6 P.M. Use your Coop 


Charge. Mastercard. Visa or American Express. Coop customers. park free for the first hour, Church St. or MBTA Parking Lots. Eves after 


6 p.m. & Sundays. park for $1. at MBTA Lot. For validation, present sales receipt ($5 minimum purchase) at our Cashier's Office, third floor. 
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#319 Diagrammar 


Remember the kid who sat behind you in school? (‘‘Pssst, move 
your arm; | can’t see your paper.”’) That's right, me. Well, I'm a 
changed man. No, | mean it. I've got a new code of ethics, a new 
outlook on life, .. . and a new seat. 





The Puzzle ..... 





Each of the words in the sentence below has its own little spot on 
the diagram at the right. Enter the words in the appropriate spaces 
— and lean a bit more to your left. 


To honor Mr. Gaus, the beloved teacher who has 





made me the success to be envied that | have 
become so early in my career, | will begin, dear 
friends, by reading you a poem which | consider 
rich in spirit and in beauty, concerning the sack of 
Troy and the contest of the Muses, and then will 
attempt to list some of his admirable accomplish- 
ments. 











Rules | 


1) Prizes for solving the Puzzie will be Boston Phoenix Puzzie 
Winner T-shirts. 

2) All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle, Boston Phoenix, 100 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 
02115) by noon on the Monday following the issue date. Phoenix 
employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3) In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4) All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzie page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 



























































Solution #317 


Zigzag was easier than it looked, which is easy for us to say; we 
had the key. All you had to do to convert the puzzie to a conven- 
tional cryptogram was substitute arbitrary \etters for the points on 
the graph. 

The text was from the Bible (Isaiah 40:4): ‘‘Every valley shall be 
exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be made low: and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places plain.” 

All of the nearly 100 entries had the correct key: FWITUNMD 
KBJRAPVEQLOYCSGH XZ. We're sending T-shirts to the 
following cryptographers. 

5) Paul McPartland, Brookline 
6) Barry Oken (again), Boston 
10) Arnold A. Rubin (a relation?), Randolph 
DeMoranville, you amaze us. Be patient; our new T-shirts are on 


1) Shirley M., Lewisville, Texas 

3) Michael N. Gesklowitz, Cambridge 

7) Andrew Fink (you,too), Norwood 
order. 





2) Geoff Morgan, Jamaica Plain 

4) Christine Young, Newton 

8) Stephen Morrissey, Brookline —S———— 
9) William Levine, Peabody 


Andy Gaus 




















SAVING SHOP DAVID'S 


o* 
- SHOP DAVID’S 
FOR SHOES — BOOTS AND LEATHER 
CLOTHING FOR MEN — WOMEN 


Genuine leather bomber. 
Two-way action pocket CH U KKA BOOTS 


Sizes 36-52 
Reg. 








Y 








Many styles and colors 
to choose from. 


DAVID’S PRICE wie 


1Syy Smemm SONAYS 11° 


Feet have feelings too 


> 
< 
a 

a 

2 

> 

@ Tough on the outside 
z 

< 


121% 3 
pure comfort inside ’ : , B 
Reg. 1859 wid 
a DAVID’S 
rsriense, SEO price 49.98 8 
Cambridge, 354-3730 any s 
(Opp. Lechmere) BRAND NAME QUALITY to Choose From = 


_ SHOES AND CLOTHING 
Mon.-Wed., 9:30-9 Mens, 7-14, N-M-W 
o, Sn) Thurs. Sat., til 6 FOR MEN & WOMEN =~ women’s 5-10, N- MS 


YR No SHOP OAS TT BANK xO 
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K ACAINS ¢ Si 


camera center, inc. 











A Discount 
» Camera Store 


Check with us 
— you mie 




















WASH & WEAR 
PERMANENTS 


Walk in Service — No Appt. Necessary 
NO SETTING — NO DRYING! 


SPECIAL $12.95 


°Beauty~ Gardens 


For Men & Women 





QUINCY CAMBRIDGE SOMERVILLE 
1436 Hancock St. 730 Mass. Ave. 411 Highland Ave. 
472-9112 354-8888 623-9317 


Quincy & Somerville open till iu pm 





























SAVEON 
PETS & SUPPLIES 


20% orr « 


~EVERYTHING* 


* NOW THRU THANKSGIVING 


BOSTON PET CENTER 


200 FIRST ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 868-3474 


“PREVIOUSLY DISCOUNTED AND SALE ITEMS EXCLUDED 




































INSTALLED SIDING iM%ic%. 
Fall Discount Warehouse Sale 


You can count on Alumabilt to apply 





Choice Of: 
© Colors FRESH-LOOK beauty to your home. 
©: Santee You will like our competitive prices. 
; on estimates Buy with confidence from Alumabilt. 
COUNT THE BENEFITS 1387 Washington Street 
FREE IN-HOME ESTIMATES Newton, MA 02165 
“One of the oldest Please call collect 
eiabioed 617-969-0500 
in New England”’ % 
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Sweaters 


Custom designed 
— hand knit all 
sizes big & tall 

Men & women gift 

certificates 





























































BUY DIRECT! 


Genuine Vermont Hard Rock Maple 
Butcher Block Tables 
with Wood Butcher Block Base 










Reg. 179 


SAVE $30 





36” round 


YOUR 
CHOICE 


@ Other sizes 
and wood 
choices 
avatable 

low factory 
outlet prices 





$149 


ind 
ne 


30x48” trestle 






Our Maintenance Free 
Factory Finish Enables 
Us to Guarantee 
Our Products 


| ACS 
VISA 
. aaa 








‘ 
30°°x60” or 42” Round Reg. $189 NOW... $159 _ at low 
factory prices 


Other sizes 





Telephone for our illustrated brochure showing merchandise 


PROVIDENCE 
In Factory Showroom 
25 Eagle St. 

Old Uniroyal Building 


aMon.-Fri. 8:30 to 5:30. Sat. 10 to 5 


(401) 237-6330 


38 Congrats St 


(Just down from the Tea Party) 
Mon.-Fri. 11 to 7, Sat. 10 to 5 
(617) 423-2178 


SEEKONK 
Factory Showroom 
Route 6 
Opposite Ann & Hope 


Mon.-Fri. 10 to 9, Sat. 11 to 5 


(617) 336-6757 


OUR CASH AND CARRY POLICY SAVES YOU MONEY 








‘COLD COLD 
TOOTSIES 
GOODBYE! 


Fiisdowns, state-of-the-art down booties, 
solve the problem of cold drafty floors once and for all. 
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Woolly 
Ware 


Pat Biesoff 
483-0574 


Victorian Thru Contemporary 
Clothing 
Fine Used Furniture 
Antiques and Collectables 


1737 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
617-354-9676 P 


CW WMO 
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The same quality workmanship and materials 
that have made Eiderdowns New England's most prized 


BtS 


bedding go into each pair of Fusdowns 
Tough long-wearing Cordura™ bottoms 
and nylon high tops are stuffed full of light, 
white, warm goose down. Get Fiisdowns 
this winter—it’s like sending your 
feet on vacation. 


_ THE EIDERDOWN SHOD@ 


229 Berkeley St. « Boston, MA 02116 « (617) 267-6591 
Liberty Tree Mall « Danvers, MA 01923 « (617) 777-4844 
29 Pleasant St. * Northampton, MA 01060 « (413) 584-0469 








NEWBURY COMICS 


comes to 


HARVARD SQUARE! 


The Boston Area’s Best Selection of: 


IMPORT RECORDS & CASSETTES 
ROCK T-SHIRTS 
CALENDARS FOR XMAS 
BRITISH MAGAZINES & BOOKS 
Poy) DO) oO 0) 8) : t) ee 

COMIC BOOKS! 


Both locations open 7 days a week!! 
268 Newbury St., Back Bay, Boston 236-4930 
And now at The Garage, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge — 491-0337 


1 °4 yl Bring in this coupon for *1.00 OFF $ ae i 
3 any purchase of *10” or more. 


NEWBURY COMICS CAMBRIDGE ' 


! BOSTON 


is capsid ides dillp liichide ems damsel arin aids tates cain, aie ae ape menial 
























































-.__ Schedule for 
oe eretare and 







dg 5 MA 02138 es 2. : 


P >RING 1983 


ston area featuring. 
invironment at a 
disciptiues, New times and locations are 


‘a on courses and isetractetn, tuctors, please call 495-1897. 






some of New Enginnd’s fiasst tamtrictis 
reasonable cost, focusing on self-explo n and care thr 
constantly being added, so for an spree x schedule, “or 














AEROBIC © DANCE & YOGA = a - _ HATHA YOGA Learn ways to achieve pe a een bentthy 
Cachet Se tonis teccn washarasliada i and emotional well-being. Students will learn hatha yoga exercises , 
and aerobics to music, instruction will focus on fitness and flexibility in stress management, relaxation techniques and breath control. Wear 
such a way that the session itself will become a source of pleasure, loose com tortabte clothing. 
freedom and well-being. Achievement of personal goals (strengthening ilervard an with Ca Rhodes & Staff 
cardiovascular and respiratory systems, weight loss, relaxation, better fs eee St. flo eet 
health, etc.) tends to occur as a matter of course. Students will be 72 Mount Aubsrn St. Gower ) 
wore stack can te cpt chee eieead cana Aaneicanes Mondays, 7:30 pm (begins Jan 10, Mar 7, May 2) 
weather or availability of facilities, No previous experience with dance Tuesdays, 7:30 pm (begins Nov 30, Feb 15, Apr 12) 
Simul Weecinginaosncmamstertnewmerenent gue Gm ae ab er an 2, 
an 8 
ees RE, s 30 begins J 17; 26 
por ery ann i ag loa eae vee Ss ies mt : mAPS gi ae 
meta Ce us ate el Etiam! ure, 15 Newbury & (noon Aitingtn & Berle) 
Monday through Feidey os . Reahlge: BOb4I6 pom, Coagins Jan 18, Mar 168kay 10? 
9:30 12:10 1: 10. 430 BAB Z eG Wednesdays: 6:30-7:45 p.m. (begins Dec 1, Feb 2, Mar 30, May 24) 
pe So Thuredays: 5:30-6:30 p.m. (begins Jan 6, Mar 3, Apr 28) 
Mondays begin jen 10, Mar 4, May ‘ : Be Aliston 
Tuesdays begin Jan 11, avd Mey 3 oO he +5 94 Chester St. ; 
Wednesdays begin Jan 12, Mar 9, May 4 oe ee eee rate fade begga rage oy ey assage) 
Thursdavs begin Jan 20, mg Sia 4 12 . Mondays: 6:30-8:00 p.m. (begins the Masocer kone) 
Fridays begin Jan <i Mar * May 2 2 Tuesdays: 6:30-8:00 p.m. (begins the first Tuesday of each month) 
' Thursdays: 5:45-7:15 p.m. (begins first Thursday of each month) 
BOSTON Arlington 
Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St. esecsinron Arlington and Berkley) 6 1%hour meetings: $30.00 
8 meetings : $35.00 f : Trinity Baptist Church, 115 Mass. Ave. 
Monday through Friday Thursdays: 5:45-7:15 p.m. (begins Jan 6, Feb 17, Mar 31, May 12) 
9:30 10 1:10 4:30 5:30 ee St. John’s Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., Arlington Center 


: ! Sat 9:30-1:00 Jan 8, Feb 19, Apr 9, May 21) 
Mondays begin Jan 10, Mar 7, gene urdays: a.m. (begins Jan 8, Fe pr y 
Tuesdays begin Jan 11, Be 








Wednesdays begin Jan 1 oe ‘HEALING MASSAGE This course will emphasize hands-on 
Thursdays begin Jan 20, ites 7 athe = experience with a variety of simple yet effective techniques from 
Fridays begin Jan 28, Mar 25, May 20 shiatsu, polarity, Touch for Health, Esalen and/or swedish approaches 
to relieve tension, fatigue and body aches. In addition, students will 

: . : ' a oes to er the —— meridians to — organ a 
T’Al CHI A moving meditation to increase body flexibility and eart, lungs, digestive, etc.) of congestion, toxins and pains, as well as 
consciousness as well as cultivate physical and sata so deme stimulate and rebalance the flow of life energy (chi or prana) in the 
resulting in a long and healthy life. Excellent for people of all ages. body. 
HARVARD SQUARE with Professor Eugene Lin Tia ee 
72 Mt Auburn St. (lower level) a 4 . 

i -hour meetings:$45.00 _.. 

8 1-Hour meetings: $45.00 "fuesdays, 8:45 pm (begins Nov 30, Feb 15, Apr 12) 
Beginning T’ai Chi: ] Thursdays, 8:45 pm (begins Jan 13; Mar 10, May 5) 


Wednesdays : 7:30pm (begins Jan 5, Mar 2, 2 eet 27) 
Fridays: 7:30pm Shennedas: 28, eee a ay Ba 


: Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St. (between Arlington & Berkeley) - 
Intermediate T’ai Chi _ 8 14-hour meetings: $35.00 - 
Sundays :5- 6pm (bine Jan 2, Mar 20, May 22) é : Mondays: 6:30-7:45 p.m. (begins Jan 17, Mar 14, May 9) 
re eras Oe OE TOR ts Max 4, Ape 28) 


Advanced T’ai Chi pect 
Sundays : 6-7pm (begins. Jan 23,. Mar 20, “gamed = 





MASSAGE Ease out the tension and fatigue of your day with 2 
: eesti, whiaten, and. polarity 


Boaton 
Emmanuel Church; dienes St date Atington & oust 
8 1%hour mera $35.00 =o 














Picnae ecirae in. 




















j ee tay ine 3 eee — 
location. esas Asa ~ beginning date — Se 
for which I am enclosing $ fa 


Please make checks payable to Center for Fitness/ East & West, 72 Mt. Pras, Aiken aoe (617) 495-1897 or iy dons: Tuition i is 
non-refundable after 5:00 p.m. the day before class begins. Requests for schedule changes should be made before that date. "esos with serious 
health problems should first consult a physician. ; te: 






































WHY GO SHOPPING 
WHEN YOU CAN GET 
SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 
DURING THE 
HONDA HOLIDAY GIVEAWAY? 








onn-* 


Without a doubt the easiest way 
to go Christmas shopping this holiday 
season will be at our dealership. 

We'll be holding some drawings you 
can’t afford to miss. Because you could 
win a blue ATC*70 or Honda Kick ’N 
Go 2” to put under the Christmas tree. 

It’s all part of our Honda Holiday 
Giveaway starting November 25th 
through December 19th. 

And it’s going to be a most festive 
occasion for that most festive time of year. 

Just for coming in, you'll get a 1983 
Honda Holiday calendar free. And a lot of 
those ’83 models featured in the calendar 
will be in stock for you to check out. 

Something else you'll want to check 
out will be all the great prices we're 
offering on our '82 models. When you see 
how they've been cut, we're sure you'll 
want to wrap up a good deal. 
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So look for the Christmas tree display 
when you come in to enter the drawings. 

The Honda Holiday Giveaway. 

Christmas shopping has never been 
easier. 


HONDA OF BOSTON 


916 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, MA 734-8200 | 


PARKWAY CYCLES 
1865 Revere Beach Parkway 
Everett, MA 389-6998 


CYCLES 128 
107 Brimbal Ave. 
Beverly, MA 927-3400 * 


Open Mon.-Fri. 10-7 
Saturday 9-5 























GOING OUT OF BUSINESS 


AT OUR PRESENT LOCATION 


dealer costs. 
Seite 50% to 75% OFF 
ale) daliale mal -ilem ey: [eL. 0 0 


Look what $5.00 will buy. . . 
Sweat Shirts & Pants, Jackets, 
Sneakers, Flannel Shirts, and 
dozons of other items. 


Racquetballs 
3? * 00 can 
TUBE SOCKS 


Hooded, Zippered st etl. 


Leer etenirts 
i. anne! lined. 


omy 8.99 


All Athletic footwear, skates, boots, 50% off basa a 
NIKE @ TIGER @ ADIDAS @ PRO KEDS - Thurs. & Fri. 9:30-9 
® SAUCONY @ DUNHAM @ and more Sun. 12-5 


_ NEWTON SPORTS CENTER 
| 47-51 Langley Rd., Newton Centre, MA 02159 332-7830 








meee EVERY ITEM IN STOCK IS AT LEAST geprere 
anything for less 
anywhere Else 

We will Deal 
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THE OFFICIAL BOSTON PHOENIX BAR BOOK HAS 


IN OVER 250 OF BOSTON’S BEST 
BARS AND-RESTAURANTS 


<= ORDER NOW FOR CHRISTMAS! 


( 
a Call in your order to Mr. Bar Book at 536-5390 and charge it on 
MasterCard, VISA or American Express. Orders received by 
December 15, 1982 are guaranteed delivery by December 24, 
1982. So call now or send in the coupon below. 


* : \, = Vor 
sN 4, —=-cgemlcecaia ‘ Send to: The Boston Phoenix Bar Book, 
SS ae 100 Massachusetts Avenue Boston, MA 02115 


CAN cqgumlet ge” OVER - “arte ea 
\ 3 Se ae es gine an Oe R uf a i | ae * 
M $600.00 " ADDRESS me 


CY 2s.:... 


“After Holidays, The Wty | =—iIN FREE DRINKS AT A No.of copies 


reg tor mage SPECIAL HOLIDAY PRICE t oe s a seremad Charge ____ VISA American Express 


eke ae Which all to tak B Enclose Check or Money Order $ 
PLUS A FREE [J ston pheanix sar 00x sienna ta ame - 1 rt 
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CATEGORY 
INDEX 


Bold classifications are 
eligible for 
THE GUARANTEE 


HELP WANTED 20 
Auditions 
Bus. Opportunity 
Employment 

Opportunity 

Situations Wanted 
Resumes 
Volunteers 


AUTOMOTIVE 20 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Vans & Trucks 
Cycles 
Tires 
Auto Services 


REAL ESTATE 21 
Apartments 
Apts. Wanted 
Comrcl. Space 
Condominiums 
Houses for Rent 
Houses for Sale 
Housemates 
Inv. Props. 

Land 

Parking Spaces 
Roommates 
Rooms to Rent 
Seasonal Rentals 
Studios 

Sublets 


“MISCELLANY 23 
Barter Basket 
Bulletins 
Legal Notices 
Lost & Found 
Occult 
Pets 
Skiing 
Travel 
Wanted 


INSTRUCTION 23 
Action 
Arts & Crafts 
Dance 
Health 
Language 
Martial Arts 
Meditation 
Photography 
Sports 
Miscellaneous 


SERVICES 23 
Academic Services 
Answering Svcs. 
Artists’ Services 
Business Svcs. 
Children 
Counseling 
Dating 
Delivery 
Health 
Home Services 

Carpenters 
Construction 
Painters 
Miscellaneous 
Legal Services 
Movers 
Party 
Piano Tuning 
Rides 
Miscellaneous 

FOR SALE 24 
Ant. & Flea Mkts. 
Appliances 
Bicycles 
Clothing 
Fuels & Firewood 
Furniture 
Odds & Ends 
Photography 
Yard Sales 

music 24 
Audio Visual 
Gigs 
Instruction 
Instruments 
Musical Services 
Records and Tapes 

PEOPLE 26 
Messages 
Person to Person 
Personals 
Personal 

Services 

Escorts 

Escort Opps. 

Massage 

Massage Opps. 
COUPON 





MAKE 
YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
WORK 
HARDER 
FOR YOU! 
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GIVE ENOUGH 
INFORMATION... 


People today want to 
know all they can before 
they respond to an ad. 
They want to know all the 
benefits of what they pur- 
chase. Especially the 
PRICE Not listing alli you 
can in your ad will cause 
the ad to run longer with 
fewer results. Use brand 
names for extra pulling 
power. 


MAKE IT 
STAND OUT... 


Use BOLD and CAPI- 
TAL letters to set off your 
ad copy. They will attract 
additional responses and 
will help your classified to 
work much quicker and 
more effectively. 
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DONT USE 
ABBREVIATIONS! 


Except in Personal ads 
where they are often 


HELP WANTED 


The 
Female are used for 
the convenience of the 
reader. Sex dis- 
crimination is illegal 
unless a bona fide 
occupational qualifi- 
cation is stated 








terms Male & ) 








AUDITIONS 





A/K/A THEATRE 
Sks actors 20-65 for Feb. prod 
The Witness” Dir. M. Solari 
Auds 12/5-6 call 547-5162 





Open auditions all roles for Feb- 
ruary production of HOT L BAL- 
TIMORE by L. Wilson. Cold read- 
ings. also bring short monologue 
if you have one.-7:30 Dec 6 and 
14 Hovey Piayers 9 Spring St 
Waltham. MA. Call Pat at 
890-6300 x3508 if you have ques- 
tions 





SINGING WAITERS 

And Waitresses ‘The Starliners’ 
at the Sherwood Restaurant in 
Stoughton. Rt 128 to Exit 64S 
and Rt 138 on left side by Shaw's 
Plaza. 20 minutes from Boston 
part time employment + one re- 
hearsal night. Immediate hire for 
2 singers. All types of voices wel- 
come. Sunday. Dec 12, 7pm 
Bring up tempo, ballad, pix & re- 
sume. Will hear by appointment if 
you can't make the audition. Cail 
344-4425 for more info 








AUDITIONS 
For ‘House of Biue Leaves’ by J 
Guare. Directed by Judy Braha at 
The New Erlich Theatre Decem- 
ber 12 & 13 from 6-10pm. All 
types. especially piano players 





Please call for appointment. 
482-6316 
BOY MEETS BOY 


TRIANGLE THEATER will be 
holding a special benefit per- 
formance for their actors Sun 
Dec 5 at 7:00 at the YWCA on 
Clarendon St tkts $5 Call 
482-0897 for info 





in the’ Boom Boom Room by 
David Rabe men and women Al- 
ley Theatre 720-0515 days or 
876-4563 6-10 


New Ballet Co. in the Lexington 
area is seeking a few young men 
& women w/classical or jazz train- 
ing who would be interested in 
dancing for pleasure & ex- 
perience. No monetary rewards 
likely at this time. We are con- 
genial group of 10-12 dancers re- 
hearsing chiefly on Sundays. a 
repertoireof classical, contem- 
porary & jazz ballets. For more 
info call 862-2119 


GIVE YOURSELF 
and/or a friend a very 
special Christmas present 
— a free introductory 
lesson with 

Eleanor Lenke, Coach 

for Performing Artists. 

Waich 1$ everyone. isn tit!) 


call 267-1304 


Talented professional M/F's for 
ppendion telegram bus. all types 
of acts Auditions Sat Dec 11th 

















Call Azzizza Productions 
482-5116 Mon-Fri between 
5&6pm for appt 





The Feat First Theatre Co is seek- 
ing director's resumes for a 
production of the Shadow Box 

Please send to: 416 Marlagro 
29. 02115 





CANDIDE 
On Golden Pond 
11/30-12/7 for 
Charlie 


Auditions 
Norman, Bill 
oerforms Th-S 1/6-23 
Bernst Candide © Auditions 
12/8-:5 performs 2/16-3/5 
Dinthtr Goergetown. Ma No$$ 
Call 922-0512 for Appt/info. 


Come to work for 
STRIP-A-GRAM. 
We are looking for a 
select few. Absolutely no 
nudity. We are a class 


act. 
424-1007 











BOST LYRIC OPERA 


Needs supers! (Walk-on parts) 
Meeting Dec. 8 eve for info 
267-1512 


BACK BAY-You are F, artsy & 
creatv. We are 3M 1F in big apt 
w/nifty view. Only $276. Match? 
Call 437-9178 


BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


EXPERIENCED 
MULTI-LEVEL 








to expand dynamic new program 
in your area. Company less than 
6 months old. $300,000 in sales 
the first day and breaking all 
kinds of records. Top distributors 
from other programs are joining 
us. Write me and give brief work 
experience. name, address and 
phone number; or call me: Har- 
rold N. Winstead Jr. Route 1, Box 
82 Roxboro. North Carolina 
27573. 919-599-8687. Hurry, 
take advantage of this GROUND 
FLOOR opportunity! 


Xmas impulse item new On mar- 
ket job lots of 5 boxes $62.50 
each box. Call 423-2421 24 hrs 





ee 
EMPLOYMENT 


OPPORTUNITY 





ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
Informal atmosphere, hectic 
pace. some bookeeping ex- 
perience necessary. Call Duncan 
at 354-0700 


FREE ROOM & 


BOARD 
IN BELMONT 


in exchange for some house work 
& child care. Please send written 
inquires to Box 3742. 








necessary, abbreviations 
turn off prospective 
responses. P&P, WW, AC 
and FPC may be clear to 
you, not to many of our 
readers. Most of them will 
not take the time to figure 
them out. Research shows 
that 42% of the readers 
didn't know what WSW 
tire meant. 
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RESUMES 
PRINTED 


Retyped or typeset by COPY 
COP at 815 Boylston St. (op- 
posite Prudential) 267-9267, 
13 Congress St. (near State 
St.) 367-2738, 85 Franklin St. , 
(near Filene’s) 451-0233 260 
Washington St. (nr. School St.) 
367-3370. Selection of resume 
papers and matching en- 
velopes. Open evenings and 
Saturdays. 











BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoenix 
is not required to hold, 
deliver or forward such 
material. 














PLACE IT 
FOR MORE THAN 
ONE WEEK... 


Take advantage of the 
GUARANTEE where it 
applies (see index) or 
place your commercial ad 
for more than one inser- 
tion. One survey showed 
that more than 50% of our 
advertisers received the 
majority of their. respon- 
ses after the second ap- 
pearance of their ad. 








REACH 390,000 | 
PROSPECTS 
EACH WEEK 

WITH A 


Pheenix 
Help Wanted 








CRIMSON TRAVEL 
SERVICE 


IS GROWING 

We need dynamic full charge 
SALES SECRETARY with short- 
hand and word processing ex- 
perience. ENTRY LEVEL 
SECRETARIES with 60 plus wom 
typing for training and personnel 
departments. Word processi 

helpful. ENTHUSIASTIC PAR 

TIME RECEPTIONISTS for 
Harvard Square office, morn- 
ing/afternoon shifts available. 
RELIABLE MESSENGER with 
good driving and work referen- 
ces. Call 868-2600 extention 227 


WE WILL TRAIN YOU 
Join MHHI Volunteer Night Coun- 
selor Team. Exc on-the-job train- 
ing & supervision. Gain exper in 
halfway/corrections/counseling 
fields. $25 per 8 hr shift stipend. 
Some work-study & internship 
slots avail. Call’ 437-1864 today 


SECRETARY 
immed 3-4 month position 
w/small but high pressure 
Harvard Sq Law firm. Extension 
for perm. position poss. Must 
have excellent typing (80 wpm 
min); very good phone skills; in- 
telligence, energy, common 
sense; light shorthand. 354-2937 








Environmental writer for oc- 
casional coverage of meeting, 
etc. Write MWMR, 56 Highiand 
Ave.. Cambridge 02139 


BOOKKEEPER 
Position full time for growing 
business close to public trans. 
268-1025 








INSTRUCTORS Part time for chil- 
dren and adult courses in various 
hobbies and skills; e.g. Martial 
Arts. Cooking. Repairs, Dance, 
Sports, Model Building, 
Arts/Crafts. Theater, etc. All 
proposals welcome. Send re- 
sume and class description by 
Dec 10 to Somerville Community 
Schools, 99 Dover St, Somerville, 
02144 





OFFICE MANAGER 
Wanted for Holistic Health 
Education Center Take charge 
person with administrative and 
secretarial skills. Experience re- 
quired salary $12,000 send cover 
letter and resume to interface 
Box 299 Auburndale, MA 02166. 


Marathon Messengers needs FT 
or PT bike couriers. Riders must 
have own bike, pack, ride in all 
weather. Best pay. Apply in per- 
son at 551 Boylston St 








XMAS SALES 
HELP 


Beautiful poem and art work. Call 
423-2421 24 hours. 





MGR WANTED 
Quality fast food and bakery 
operation in Cambridge. Call 
btwn 9am-noon only. Ask for 
Dennis/Wendy 497-2220. 


MIT Neuropsychology needs 
right-handed people between 30 
and 65. $5/hour. Call Jack Tues- 
day 7-9pm or Monday. Wednes- 
day. 12-2. 267-9467 








FOR 
Classified 
Display Rates 


Call 536-5390 











We need healthy people who are 
taking female hormone replace- 
ment medication (such as 
Premarin) to participate in 
metabolic studies. Reimburse- 
ment provided for participation 
For further info please cail 
Division of Clin Pharmacology, 
Tufts New England Medical 
Center only Mon, Fri 8:30-1:30; 
Wed 12:00-3:30 956-6997 





STITCHER WANTED 
Experienced stitcher wanted full 
time for small canvas bag shop 
Call 661-3852 between 
10am-3pm weekdays 


THE OPERA HOUSE 
is hiring staff ushers for The Man 
of La Mancha opening Dec 28 for 
6 wks, 8 shows wk. Call 426-5300 
Mon-Fri 3-5 pm 


TYPESETTER WANTED 
Need someone experienced in 
area composition for local weekly 
newspaper. Cali Sonny 569-9140 











WANTED young energetic F for 
housekeeper & companion for 
slightly handicapped male. Live 
in or out & salary. Call 536-6155 
anytime and keep trying. 





We need healthy people who are 
taking birth control pills & no 
other medications to participate 
in metabolic studies. Reimburse- 
ment provided for participation 
For further info please call 
Division of Clin 
Pharmacology.Tufts New Eng- 
land Medical Center only Mon, Fri 
8:30-1:30; Wed 12:00-3:30 
956-6997 


NEED MONEY? 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
Volunteers with high blood press- 
ure otherwise normal and healthy 
to participate in medically super- 
vised testing of new and existing 
pharmaceuticals. Good pay. 
lodging and meals are provided 
ages 18-70, for complete infor- 
mation call 522-0303 


Office Mgr/Bkpr: Non-profit Le- 
gal Service Off. $13k+ Resumes 
by 12/17: VLP Ste. 1001, 73 Tre- 
mont St.. Boston 02108 E.0.E 


OVERWEIGHT? We need over- 
weight people to participate in 
studies of metabolism. This is not 
i weight control program. Sub- 
jects will be reimbursed for their 
participation For information 
please call Tufts New England 
Medical Center, Div of Clinical 
Pharmacology omy Mon, Fri 














8:30-1:30; Wed 12:00-3:30 
956-6997 
RECEIVING VALIUM OR 


DIAZEPAM? We need people 
who are being medically treated 
with Valium or Diazepam to 
Participate in studies of 
metabolism.We will study the ef- 
tects of these medications on 
metabolic processes in your 
body. Reimbursement provided 
for participation. For information 
please call Division of Clinical 
Pharmocology. Tufts NE Medical 


Center Call only Mon., Fri. 
8:30-1:30; Wed 12:00-3:30 
956-6997 





Alston need person to walk o-g 
thr/day M-F $10 awk call Brooke 
after 6:30PM 783-9178. 





MASSEUSE TRAINEES 
immediate oenings to work 
as masseuse in legitimate 
massage center, Avg. $5-$8 
per hour. Flexible hours, days 
and evenings. 

For interview call 
969-4535 
5S Cook St. 





Newton, MA 02158 








TO PLACE YOUR 
Pheenix 
BY MAIL, 


PLEASE SEE THE 
AD FORM ON 





THE LAST PAGE 


ee ee 
———— 


























BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide replies 
to an ad should be 
directed to a Phagenix 
box number. The 
Phoenix is not required 
to hold, deliver or for- 
ward flyers or other 
unsolicited matter. 











BAKER WANTED 
Some Nights. Young growing 
comp. Quality products. Gam- 
peg os Calli btwn 9am-noon only. 

lor Dennis/Wendy 497-2220. 


_ Se ese 
SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


ET TRESS ARE ST 
Mature, married professional 
couple will HOUSESIT . care for 
grounds, and pets. Available 
June through September. Refer- 
ences. Call, 647-1799 after 6:00. 


Waiter Bartender will render 
services for private parties in and 
around Boston area. Fees nego- 
tiable. Cail 267-0655. Ask for 
Ramos or lv messages 


Wanted an establ prntmkr, 
painter, artist who needs a 
helper/apprentice. I'm a BFA who 
needs to devel. creative discpin 
and artistic courage. Livein? Flex- 
ible. Mike 546-7364 








Young NY woman must relocate 
will trade administrative skills for 
room board and/or salary 
interested in writers or type- 
setting business. Excellent reter- 
ences Maria McCue 
212-762-8470 


Resumes & cover letters expertly 
prepared. Accutype. 267-8063 





LOCAL OR OVERSEAS 
JOB RESUME $9 


& up. 
“We do it all” 
Professional resume & 
writing service. 
BOSTON 423-2529 
59 Temple Place. Suite 511 
CAMBRIDGE 497 
2000 Mass. Ave. Suite 1 
QUINCY 706-7457 
1050 Hancock: St.. Suite 101 











en 
VOLUNTEERS 


Northeast Kingdom Puppet 
Theater needs help constructing 
masks, banners and large pup- 
péts for the First Night Parade on 
Dec. 31, 1982. Workshops heid 
every Sunday, 2-6 pm at Em- 
manuel Church, 15 Newbury St., 
Boston No experience 
necessary. Brass players also 
needed. For more info. call 





The free school at BOSTON UNI- 
VERSITY is recruiting teachers 
for second semester classes. As 
a volunteer you may teach any 
worthwhile subject, craft or skill. 
Call the free school at 353-3641 
or 787-4373 


UNITED WAY'S VOLUNTARY 
ACTION CENTER. The call: for 
volunteer help is increasing as we 
end 1982. Now is the time to get 
involved and help others. Below 
is a list of agencies that need 
help. CENTER FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL VISITORS. If you 
would like to host a foreign visitor 
from a Third World Country for 
Christmas Dinner, call 742-0460 
CHILDHOOD LEAD POISONING 
PREVENTION PROGRAM 
Translators in Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Viet-Namese, Thai 
French Cantonese, etc. are 
needed to translate and interpret 
medical and technical infor- 
mation to families of children with 
lead poisoning. Times will be ar- 
ranged. If you are bi-lingual you 
can be of enormous help. Call 
Mary Ann Brown, R.N. at 
522-3700 ext. 179. INDIVIDUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES UNLIMITED 
Help assist court referred young 
adults who are under supervision 
of Third District Court of Cam- 
bridge to obtain gainful employ- 
ment by providing Cancer coun- 
seling and job related support 
services. Positions as job de- 
velopers and court liaisons are 
available. Call Ed DePaima at 
492-5989 Explore the 
possibilities. Call the Voluntary 
Action Center at 482-8370 ext 
214 


meee 
AUTOMOTIVE 
DOMESTIC 


1968 PONT! TEMP good cond 
new muff brakes shocks starts in 
cold needs some frnt end wrk 
minor rust $600 628-9355 


1970 Dodge Dart siant 6 auto- 
matic 153k mi new exhaust sys- 
tem fall sticker good running con- 
dition, 1 owner maintaince record 
available $650. 655-4266 aft 6pm 


1971 Dodge Swinger Calif car 
needs batt and tune-up must sel! 
$900 862-8471. 

















1971 VW rebuilt engine 
25000 miles clutch needs 
work call 6-9eves 353-1079. 

1971 VW rebuilt engine 
25000 miles clutch needs 


work call 6-9eves 353-1079. 


1973 DODGE Dart std trans siant 
6 100K mi solid mechan some 
dents/rust Brian 497-4418 








A 
F available at 
Gov’t sales. 
For directory on 
w to purchase. Call: 











a] THE BOSTON 


Classified 
Department 


367 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 
02116 


267-1234 




















» 
AD Project PLACE 
Monthly Trainings 
Call 267-1234 beginning in January 
Weekly supervision provided. & 
TO PLACE in-service workshops. For into. 
call 262-3740. Orientations 
YOUR AD each Wed. 6:30. 32 Rutland St. 
South End. Boston 
TRAFFIC COORDINATOR 


Challenging position for self-starter able to respond 
to pressure & meet deadlines. Must be able to work 
at a fast pace & keep accurate billing, all with ex- 
cellent attention to detail. 
must, knowledge of print production a definite plus. 
Flexible hours. Send resume and salary history. 


RETAIL SALES REP 


Excellent opportunity for aggressive and successful 
sales pro. Must be a self-starter with a minimum of 2 
yrs. outside sales experience. Qualifiec applicants 
send resume and salary history. 


Michelle M. Rosner, Personnel Manager 


™ THE BOSTON a 


100 Mass. Ave. 
Boston, MA 02115 


Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 





Organizational skills a 











THE INSTITUTE OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Invites you 3 ye pra a hyp- 





DANCE POSITION 
8-week non-renewable, part 
time replacement for faculty 
member on leaye. 
Responsibiliti teaching the 
2nd -half of two sections of 
dance technique courses; 





our organization. 
Our paar cea 100-hr. course 
costs only We also provide 
Malpractice ins. Group Health Cov- 
erage. help in setting up your office 
and continuing education and sup- 
port See 

yection: hd institute of A 

pa pplied 





1-203-389-8440, ext. 241, 











GOOD DEAL 


-NEEDS WORK ’ 
1974 Mustang li Red with 
Sunroof AM/FM Stereo Steel 
Radials and Snows-High Mile- 
Needs some Body Work 
or BO Cali 566-5777 








potential artistic « 
to the program: 
Qualifications: Master's 
Degree preferred. Teaching 
experience at the college level. 
Recognition as a performing 
or Creative artist. 

Salary: comrensurate with ex- 
perience and qualifications. 
Application deadline: as soon 
as possible, but no later than 
January 1, 1983: 

Starting date: March 7, 1983 
Submit application, resume 
and the names of three refer- 
ences to: 

Associate Professor Alice 
Trexler, Chair, Search Com- 
mittee, Dept. of Physical 
Education/Dance 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
MEDFORD 02155 


jruversity 1S an affirmative 
quel Spbartuntty employer 














FIGHT 
DISCRIMINATION 
9 5, B *s Work rd 
ed . joston’s Workin 
with wage, promotional and 
crimination issues, is now vag 
Outre 


Training and benefits included 











Call 423-3253 














SURROGATE 


Mature. humanistic female 
to assist Psych-Med team 
treating male sexual prob- 
lems. 


Call 266-3444 


1977 Caprice classic 2 dr 305 V8 

loaded well main- 
tained 3500 or BO call anytime 
696-9560 





1979 10th anniversary, limited 
edition TRANS AM- every option 
exc shape available $9000 or BO 
Call 749-9389 anytime 


1981 PYLMOUTH CHAMP De- 
luxe model dual stick,easy hand- 
ling, 2 door hatchback, exc cond, 
exc mpg, low mileage. $4650 call 
after 5pm 328-4470 


‘69 Chevelle 4dr sm V8 2spd auto 
body gd runs exc. new parts $500 
254-0741. 


‘72 Buick Skylark $850 329-6565 
days 531-2319 after 5PM 


72 Dodge Demon siant 6 ex- 
cellent condition, no rust, new ex- 
haust system, master cylinder, 























for info 


radiator, carburator. $1100 or 
best offer. Call evenings 
738-6404 
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73 CUTLASS SUPREME pw 
steering, pw brakes, am/fm, 
snows, good cond. $1800 or best 
offer. Call evenings 469-9798 


74 Mustang I! good operating 
cond dependable transportation 
$750 or best offer 489-4094 








75 Buick Century wagon 9 pass- 
enger 60,000 miles air condition- 
ing. roofrack, new winter tires 
Price negotiable 443-6391 


1980 DATSUN 310 
310 Silver Rwdef am/fm stereo 
sunroof 4 new rad tires Chapman 
alarm, clock 4 speed clean $4100 
646-5794 648-3156 Ari 


71 VW Super Beetle rebuilt en- 
gine $1200 or best offer. Cail 
evenings 329-4059 








72 VW Bug engine battery and 
brakes perfect body needs work 
$450 eves 367-0917 


SAB 99GL 1976 orange 4 door 4 
speed Great Car $2800 Pauli 
426-5763 





MUST SELL 
1978 Fiat 128 2dr sedan 47k mi 
front w.d. reg gas exc. cond 
AM/FM cass. BO 254-5181 


TOYOTA ‘74 Corolla 4 speed, 
AM/FM, 69K miles, 1 owner, ex- 
tremely reliable, some rust 
$1095 or best offer 944-1465 








75 FORD GRANADA-2 dr, AC 
ps, pb. radials. $1000/BO 
550- 0967 


76 AMC GREMLIN-low milage- 
AC, ps, pb, roof rack. Good cond 
$1500/BO. 259-0967 


76 DODGE ASPIN 
Excellent condition. 2 new tires, 
great first car. Must sell, getting 
married. 60,000 miles good on 
gas. Best offer over $1000. Call 
Bruce 698-5308 


77 PONTIAC Sunbird, 5 speed, 
60.000 miles, new brakes, 
shocks, tires, sunroof & pinstrip- 
ing. Looks & runs excellent. Must 
sell bought new truck $2800 or 
best offer. Call 667-0265 or 
663-3481 


78 DODGE Coronet sm V8, ac, 
exc cond, all new parts, low mile- 
age, no rust, am/fm cass, gd 
family car, must be seen. days 
338-8327, eves wknds 332-0380 


Antique 1949 Willys jeepster New 
battery sticker $1200 Clifford 
Hanson 862-1210. 

















74 AUDI 100LS 
One owner, well maintained, de- 
pendabie car, great mileage, reg- 
ular gas, $1800 333-0745 


74Capri 2000 hg mile but vr well 
mtn no bdy rot. Rit cust rnt call 
327-0165 aft 5pm 


'74 Dodge Colt. Super cond. in 
and out! Like new at 41k mi 
4spd. Stereo/tape. No problems 
$1790 Eves: 661-9054 


74 Saab 99LE wgnbk exc cond 
Mich rdis, many extras, 4 spd 
$2500 or BO 825-9484 


75 VW Rabbit new clutch, very 
clean good little car $1800 or BO 
Call eve 376-8691 


‘81 Honda Accord LX exc cond 
19,000 mi Blaupunkt tape sisal 
floor mats $7000 526-1229 Mike 


Alpha Romeo Spyder 2000 
Purchased new Oct. 1980; 20,000 
miles; garaged. Pilot owner 
moved to Tonga Isiands in Pa- 
cific. $8500 or offer 
617-369-6807 























Antique 65 convertible Valiant 
slant 6. Nd wk $350 or best offer 
Howard, 367-2356. 


AUD! 100LS ‘73 Front wheel 
drive, new starter, battery & 
spare. Runs good $750 265-9484 


Toyota Celica liftback 5 spd 1977 
80k miles call after 5 or weekend 
581-9408 


TOYOTA Corolla 1600 1974-2 
door sedan. 1 owner, body good 
condition, interior excellent, very 
recently tuned. Automatic, radio, 
rear defogger, gets very good 
mileage. Runs and drives ex- 
cellently. $1200. (Brookline) 
738-9064 after 6 pm 


Toyota Corona Deluxe-'7 1-4Dr 
4Spd-Well Maintnd-87Kmi- 
FM/Tape-Best Offer - 442-0172 











MUST SELL 
TRIUMPH TR7 1980 Brown con- 
vertible. 30th anniversary edition, 
mint condition. luggage rack. 
Bosch fog. lights, AM/FM 
cassette stereo, 5 speed. Must 
sell $5500 or Best offer. Cail 
881-1777 after 7pm 


Triumph hardtop factory model 
$700 and new softop $200. Call 
497-6509; 863-5100 x2 149. 


TROUBLEFREE 
1978 FIAT 2 door white brava 
am/fm ster cass complit repair 
history exc cond Best Offer 
696-0450, 721-2230 











CHAMP 
Plymouth Champ ‘80 blue AC 
stereo dix int 38k good cond 
$3500 will talk 734-8205 eves. 


1976 CHEVROLET MALIBU-4 
door sedan 6 cylinder with Pion- 
eer stereo. Yellow with black vinyl 
top. Good condition. 75,000 
miles. $1900 Call after 5 pm 
484-9164 Belmont 


CHEVETTE 79. 4dr, 4spd, 
AC.AM/FM. reliable car. Blue. 
$3000 or b/o. Must sell 536-2255 


CHEVY Vega 1974 reliable 
starter in cold weather new clutch 
$450 Sun/Eves 625-4701 


81 CUTLASS CALAIS Mint con- 
dition, T-top, 2 tone, loaded. 
Sport wheels 20,000 mi $9200 
Call Ken day 484-1000 eves 
923-9002 


Dodge Charger 1970 good winter 
car; snows; new electric, brakes; 
rust. $500, 254-0275 


Dodge Colt 1975 GT automatic 2 
dr, exc mpg good condition 
AM/FM Pan | $1400 536-6886 


DODGE Dart '72 6 cyl, ps. Needs 
—s Only 56K miles. Exc 
cond. $1200 Peter 969-9689 


DODGE Dart 75 56,000 mi sm V8 
16mpg 2nd owner good ciean 
cond all recpt 2300 or BO Call 
after 5pm (617)491-7586 


EXCELLENT BUY 
78 Plymouth Horizon exc con- 
dition, low mileage, good deal 
323-2416 


Firebird Espirit, exel mech cond, 
has every power & luxury option, 
easy on gas, must sell imed at 
any price 497-4366 


FORD MUSTANG I! 1978-4 cyi 
auto. P S, P B, 40,000 mi, very 
good cond $3250 259-0877 


MALIBU CLASSIC 
Chevrolet 1974. $1000 nego- 
tiable 100,000 miles, A/C, body 
and interior in good shape. New 
gas tank, new muffler, tail pipe. 
Green with white vinylroof, 2- 
door call 923-0271 evenings. 


Mint Condition! 1980 Chevette 
5dr htchbk AM/FM, sunroof, 
under 20K, $3900, Call 453-4598 


‘72 MUSTANG CONVERTIBLE, 
Yeliow with white top & interior, 
needs bodywork. $1 firm. Call 
623-6305 















































MUST SELL 
CHEVY Nova 1978 6 cyl, 4 dr. ps, 
auto, am/fm, 57K miles, 1 owner. 
spare & studs, Al cond, 
$3500/BO 288-8191 


AUDI 100LS ‘74 Front wheel 
drive, good in & out, lots of new 
parts $1100 965-6016 


AUDI 73 100LS, auto, AM-FM, 





many new parts, runs well 
$1300. Call 787-4371 or 
426-9644 





BMW 2002 1972, white, 4 speed, 
AM/FM alloy wheels, exc cond. 
$3200 662-6149 aft 6pm. 


BMW 2002 1973 4 cyl, 4 speed, 
exc cond, must be seen. $3 150 or 
BO. 770-0034 or 479-6273 


BMW 2002 Tii 1972-rebuilt en- 
ine and trans. Excel. cond. 
4195/B0. 603-893-8413 


CAPRI li 1976 Blau st/cass, 1 
owner, exc mech Call 6AM-10PM 
237-1990 $1575 or BO. 


CHEVETTE 76 4 cyl, standard, 
AC, AM/FM, 54k miles, radials, 
winterized, exc condition. $2300 
491-8400 9am-2pm. 


1977 1/2 DATSUN 280Z 2+2 
Purchased new 1980. 4 spd, air, 
AM-FM stereo cassette, pwr an- 
tenna, sunroof, new tires, lo mile- 
age, red body in perfect con- 
dition, no rust $6800 or BO call 
8681-3191. 

















Volvo 1225 65 needs some work, 
$650. Jon 625-1593 


VW 77 Rabbit 4 dr stnd excel 
cond am/fm stereo cass A/C low 
miles $3500/BO 254-2688 


VW 77 RABBIT-Depend trans- 
port!! 4 dr, excel in/out new eng, 
a/c $3500 bo 787-0369. 


VW '79 Dasher 4 door, 4 speed, 
ac, regular gas, 35mpg. Great 
buy asking $3600 Phil 628-9167 


BASIC WHEELS 
VW Beetles. 1968, low org Hy 
rebuilt motor, runs great, 

1970 auto stick, no rust, runs well 
$650 536-1766 antime, keep try- 
ing. 

VW Bug '73 Must sell, very good 
condition. $1800 or best offer 
876-3419 evenings 


VW Bug ‘75 well-maintained 
good condition $1750. - Neil 
497-5490 M-F 6-8 pm 


VW RABBIT 80 Tan 4 sp gas ac 
Biaupunkt st Jensen coax hot 
$4500 or BO Joel 227-7863 


VW Sqbk 1971 140K mi rbit eng 
ood tires needs wk. Must sell 
200 Mark 944-0011 





























DATSUN 280Z '76 New tires, 
sunroof, exc cond, 56K miles, 4 
speed $4300 282-6960 545-6964 


DATSUN 310GX 1979 Front 
wheel drive 5 speed reg gas, 
snows $2500 Call 666-1810 


DATSUN 8-210 (1976). Runs 
well. body in fair condition. Needs 
some repairs. Rebuilt engine 
(55,000 miles). Seli for $1150 or 
best offer. Call 323-7687 (nights) 
or 472-2220 (days). Ask for Paul 


DATSUN 6210 1975-4 speed, 
runs well, new vaives, some rust. 
Must sell, $950 482-5400 x 61 
days, 232-0362 eves. 


DATSUN- B210 h.b. 1976- 
Exc.cond, 1 school teacher 
owner. 35-39 a Oe highway 
miles. $2100/B0 


73 FIAT 128-int exc, new trans, 
struts, brakes, clutch, well maint. 
35 mpg $950. Jim days 
329-7550x4 155, eves 389-6777. 


FIAT 128 4dr sedan 1979 exc 
cond 45000mi biue AMFM cass 
$2000 firm 876-2286 Cambridge. 


FIAT 128 wgn 4 spd 75 new tires 
exh & fr brks. Recent tune & oil 
chng. Some rot. $500 or BO. 
322-1424. 


For sale 1975 VOLVO model 164 
4 door sedan $5000 Excellent 
condition.Call 332-9302 





























PINTO 1976 MPG-4 cyl. white, 25 
mpg, new exh. Well cared for, 
dependable, new AM-FM radio. 
$1295. Call 828-8308. 

Pinto wgn. 1976 runs well. Body 


rust. 78,000 mi. $650. Call 
437-1572. 








SILVER SUPREME 
77 Olds Cutlass Supréme 2dr 
radials, snowtires, loaded, ery 
gd cond $2000 or BO es 
739-2209. 





1977 VEGA 
Red. snows incl, 50k miles, 0d 
shape, $1900 or best er. 
237-2989 evenings 


1965 SA Norustrebt ort 
motor new paint some part: all 
eves 285-7078 





1968 VOLVO 1425 Rel’ le 
transportation, $450 good. 4i, 
491-0128 evenings 


1969 VOLVO 1444 tL gay a | 





rust, exc mech Cond, just tt ’ 
very. dependable. $800 o: 30 
783-1024 or 964-0957 





1970 VW Bug in mint cond on. 
New engine, transmission 1d 
tires. Best offer 828-0721. 


1973 Datsun 240Z, silver, | ack 
louvers, new master cylii  °r, 
new battery, stereo, paint, @' °- 
nator, and interior. Best <iier 
over $3,000. After 5 call 
335-2434 or 331-6337. 








1976 Toyota Celica. lowner, well 
maintd, new tires, stereo, 4 cyl, 
4spd, $1695 firm. 489-2247 eves. 


1978 MGB French biue, 56K mi, 
int/ext exc cond. Asking $4200, 
negotiable. Call Scott 720-0785 


1979 VW RABBIT 2 door, auto, 
air, 65K highway miles, new 
radials, exc mech cond. $3000 or 
BO 783-1024, 964-0957 











; M a : 
1980 626 4 door automatic. 
sunroof, stereo, silver-blue 
absolutely mint condition 28k mi 
$5.475 332-1311 days 527-7193 
eves 


HONDA-'76 Wagon,radials, 
AM/FM, exc cond $2400 or BO, 
must see. 923-9385. 


HONDA Accord '78:Gold. Great 
cond, 45k miles, am/fm, 5 speed. 
$3995 497-5372 eve/wkd 


HONDA CIVIC 76 80K on 78 en- 
gine new clutch and brakes some 
rust 30 mpg best offer 259-0665 


HONDA CVCC 
‘76 4spd exc ——? cond $1800 
call Jeff 566-4584 


JAGUAR 1959 MK 9 gd unfin 
cond new int BO means BO not 
and auction 275-2346 9AM-1PM 














VW Super Beetle 1973 orange 
good condition 60,000 mi $1900 
or best offer call 328-9290 ext 
204 or 479-4422 after 6 


So RRR 
VANS & TRUCKS 


1974 Chevy stepyan 8cyl. stan- 
dard $1200. or bo 482-2770 
weekdays between 10-2. 


70 TOYOTA 1/2 Ton Pickup Exc 
cond 30 mpg new radials F&R 
Bumpers $1000 367-2344 


CHEVY 1978 Suburban 
w/windows, 34K miles, standard 
shift, 6 cylinder, exc cond, $3500 
Call after 6 pm 524-3268 


CHEVY 1979 K5 Blazer stand 4x4 
V8 no rust never plowed trailer 
hitch $5500 or bo 964-1017 eves, 
965-3555 weekdays, 888-2591 
weekends ask for Jan 


DODGE 70 Auto-No engine $165 
891-6700x599 8a-8p Call Bill 
ready for slant 6 replacemnt. 
FORD BRONCO 1980 good con- 
dition low mileage 266-4780 keep 
trying 

MAZDA Sundowner pickup 1980 
liké new sunroof extras $4000 or 
best offer 603-635-2309 

VW Bus 1971 Rebuilt eng + 
trans. Too many extras & parts to 
list, exc cond Call eves 227-0627 
VW Bus 74-Michelins, extra clean 
body, engine sound. Just tuned. 


























ALLSTON 6 rooms $325 Cail 
now! HOMEFOLKS 497-4300 


ALLSTON/BRI AREA Most no 
fee. Sunny studios, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
bdrms. Nr trans. Condos too 
Land RE 277-1660 


ALLSTON-Owner seeks mature 
responsible M or F for semi- 
furnished. wood paneled studio 
in beautiful home. Kitchenette 
w/dishwasher, disposal and 
other modern conveniences 
Washer/dryer and ail utilities in- 
cluded. Convenient to public 
transportation, stores and local 
colleges. Available Jan 1, 1983 
$300/mo 783-5694 eves. 


ROOMS & APTS 











WEEK 
W/W carpet kitchenette 


262-1771 


ARLINGTON-2 bdrm heated apt 
Wali to wail. air conditioned. 
pool, parking, $575. 12/1, no tee 
1-603-964-5293 


ARLINGTON 6 rooms $350 Cail 
us! HOMEFOLKS 497-4300 











BACK BAY 
1 bdrm, hdwd fis., frp!, separate 
kit.. bay window. $525 includes 
all utils + pkg. 267-9714 


BACK BAY & FENWAY AREA 
Sunny studios & 1 bdrms from 
$295-365 htd. Land Re 277-1660 


B.BAY-BROOKLINE-BRIGHTON 
1-6 Rooms from $295 heated 
Call us! HOMEFOLKS 497-4300 








LEASE & NO LEASE 
BROOKLINE-BOSTON Line-Nr 
hospitals schools & parks Stu 
hardwd floors $325 Huge sunny 1 
bd $350 2 bd great deal $425 All 
heated others Res Supt BCR 
267-6191 262-4588 


MALDEN/MEDFORD 5 rooms 
$300; 2bdrm $360 htd Many 
others! HOMEFOLKS 497-4300 


MILTON-Single M or F tux suite in 
shared estate 10 ft sunken tub, 
65 ft swim pool, sauna, steam 
bath; hot tub soon. Japanese 
garden recreation area 
poolroom, frpics, $410-$530 566 
7400 


NEW CONCEPT 
Shared Ivng in 1 of 3 spectacular 
houses. Brookline, rte 9 over- 
tooking jogging pond; Newton 
Cntr contemp surrounded by for- 
est and a Milton mansion with 
swimming pool, sauna and much 
more. Frpics, walk to T's, prvt 
bdrm and bath. $335 and up + 
util. 566-7400 


PORTER SQUARE June-Aug 
sublet or full year lease. 2 bdrm, 
sunny, > haope Call mornings 
628-944 


PARK DR-SAFE 
SECURE RENOV 


PARK DRIVE-"All new’ Studio 
shiny hdwd firs. Elev, ht & hot 
water incl $340-1 bd top floor sky 
light exp brick $450 2 bd $625 
BCR Re 267-6191 262-4588 




















NATURAL 

BEAUTIFUL AREA 

NON-SMOKER ONL 
House in nicest area of J.P., Bos- 
ton, by 260 acre arboretum & 
pond for independent quiet 
roomers who may value books 
and a pleasant neat private strt. 
smoke-fee place. Very attr ig 
bright new room w. own phone, 
TV. ig shrd kit, semi-privt en- 
trance, avail. immed., longer 
term. Conv shopping, parking 
No pets. Safe walk to MBTA 
Green and Or. lines. $58/wk. util 
incl. Month's sec. dep., Refs 
522-1180, please leave message. 


BOSTON 2bdrm $250 Call now! 
HOMEFOLKS 497-4300 


BOSTON-BRKLN VIL at Riv- 
erway House.Garden rf deck, 
laundry, sunny ig studio or 
Ibdrm, $350 htd.876-2899 








Plymouth Ma. Fantastic 
townhouse apartment on a 
pond.One bedroom, fire- 
place.wide pine floors,exposed 
wood beams, lots of charm. Re- 
cently renovated in a antique 
cape. Large livingroom, deck, 
and yard. Two zone FHW heat 
and hot water included in rent. 
$350/month takes it. 15 min to 
Cape Cod 45 min to Boston 
Available Jan 1, 1983. No pets, 
no children, Sec. dep. required 
Call Peter days 267-1234 nights 
746-5575. 


ROSLINDALE 1bdrm 3rd fir 
conv. location sgle person pref 
$275 unht. (gas ht) 327-9753 


SECTION 8 WELCOME! ALL 
AREAS! HOMEFOLKS 497-4300 


SOMERVILLE 3 rooms $265; 5 
rooms $350. Many others! 
HOMEFOLKS 497-4300 














BOSTON quiet renov 1bdrm frpic 
exp brk ww priv yard Jan 1 no fee 
$500 437-1765. 


BOSTON-So End Columbus Ave 
nr Pru. 1 bdr apt includes heat 
$275 Call 437-0886 


BOSTON SO END tiny 1 br very 
clean nicely furn avail now w/free 
Dec rent 232-5396 











BRI & RESERVOIR AREA Most 
no fee. Sunny studios 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
bdrms. Nr trans. Condos too 
Land RE 277-1660 





BRKLINE/BRI-2 bdrm sny bsmnt 
off Bcn T Prv ntrnce patio garden 
nds wrk & cinng-gd fr cntrctr 
ownr 495 neg inc ht 738-1472 PM 


SOMERVILLE 4 room modern 
apt, w/w carpets, mod kitchen & 
bath tile, easy access to T. $350 
unheated. Call after 5:30 
489-2492 ask for Ted 


SOMERVILLE- Porter Sq. Large 
light 4 bdrm 2 bath duplex hailf- 
house avi imm $800 625-7883 


SOMERVILLE Winter Hill 1bdrm 
sunny 3rd floor near T. $375 
heated w/ refridge 666-0885 


SOMM-W. sunny 2bd.4 rm apt 
3rd fir hrdwdfir porch gas ht nr 
Tufts and trans $400 sec dep ref 
no pets av 











WOODWORKERS 
Woodworking shop-bench space 
Plus cooperative use of wood 
working shop equip with 3 others 
$120 per month call evenings 
522-5366 


eR 
CONDOMINIUMS 


BOSTON-FT HILL 
Group w/20 rm self-owned hse in 
historic, quiet frndly Roxbury 
nbrhd. sk nsmk, stable, commtd, 
enrgtc folks, skid in urban twg for 
grp ivg arrgmt semveg mis, park, 
org.grdn, foodcoop.MBTA 
porches. panrmc views, 4cats. 
call 9-9, 442-5349 





BOSTON C 
Modernized Victorian, unique 
architecture, country, setting 


pool. tennis, greenhouse, 2 
bedrooms, 2 baths, office poten 
tial, $102,000, 524-0619 
522-7305 

BRIGHTON/ALLSTON & other 
areas: Condos ali sizes & speci- 
fications. Land Reality 277-1660 


JAM PL-1250 sq ft 2 bed condo 
by Pond greatly reduced no fee 
call eve 242-2912 








BRI-Friendly, considerate, prof 
woman, 29+, wanted to share 
spacious duplex w/ 1M & IF 
$200 util Joe, Marian 254-6603 


BRIGHTON 1M. 1F if 1M, 1F 25+ 
to share 4br hse fp 2 bath near T 
and stores no smoking or pets 
cali eves. $187 + 254-1229 


BRIGHTON-2F 2M seek F/M 23 
for spac, sunny 6 br semicoop 
hse in quiet nbrhd w/yard + park- 
ing ig rm 151 sm rm 116+ util no 
pets cig 782-6922 











NO END-Waterfront 1 br tuxury 
condo fireplace laundry room ex- 
tras No Fee Call Dave 242-9110 


WHY RENT? OWN 
FOR LESS 


BACK BAY-low twn pymt & taxes 
smalit mod studio 20's renov 1 bd 
est bidg roof deck indry d & d mid 
30's penthouse 1 bd mid 40's 2 
bd riverview 2 frp! $63,900 BCR 
Re 267-6191, 326-1829 


HOUSES 
FOR RENT 


all areas & sizes, nr T, low rents 
HOMEFOLKS 497-4300 


HOUSES 
FOR SALE 


A A A SR RE Ae a SSN 
Buy JP 2fam together-2F, iM 
seek others for hsehoid of sep + 
shared space 522-9386 


Newton co-owner 10 rm 2 ba hse 
approx $40000 for half cali 
332-0326 pre Aug 25 aft 9/7 











PROVINCETOWN 
Must Sell Drastically Reduced 
$67,900 Brand New Yr. Rnd 3 
bdrm frpic lvng rm w/w quiet area 
short wik to beaches & stores 
767-1242 


RRS 28 
HOUSEMATES 


THE ORIGINAL! 
MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommate? Regis- 
ter now at MATCHING ROOM- 
MATES INC. the original and 
most experienced roommate 
service, serving the public for 17 
years. 251 Harvard St, Coolidge 
Corner. Cail today!! 734-6469 or 
734-6484 








26 yr old F desires to join 
house/apt nr T Engr student 
w/FT job Ami 864-1648 or 
757-8421 





Som-sunny 2 brd, prch, yd, pk 
$350 unhtd 876-2899 





BROOKLINE/BRIGHTON AREA 
Most no fee. Sunny studios, 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5 bdrms. Nr trans.Condos 
too. Land RE 277-1660 


CAMB 3 rooms $300; 4 rooms 
$400 heated: 8 room house 


Others! HOMEFOLKS 497-4300 


CAMB-Hr Sq furn 1 and 1/2 bdrm 
sublet $600tp! ut + dep ht incl 
trpic AC 492-2294 eve, 732-1548 
day 


CAMBRIDGE Beautiful 3 bd apt 
dn rm, liv rm, eatin kit, all natural 
wd. hrdwd firs, walk to Hvd/Ctrl 
Sq $750/mo no base fee 
964-4338. After 6, avbi now. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT-1 bdrm semi 
furnished with backyard. Mod- 
ern. $350 including all utilities. 
Available immediately 492-4621 
after 6 and all day weekends. 














SO SHORE 3 rooms $150 Calli 
now! HOMEFOLKS 497-4300 


SO SHORE-Wrkng nonsmkng F 
for apt must be-Xtra neat & clean 
gay or Bi welcome 331-6981 


SOUTH END 
REASONABLE 


1 bd Rutland Sq on park utilities 
inc $320-- St Botolph 1 bd laun- 
dry utils included $360-- 2 bd 
w/w d&d exposed brick ig kitch 
roof deck la $495 others 
Boston Common 267-6191 

SPACIOUS 

AND SUNNY 
CHARLESTOWN-Spacious & 
sunny 4 room apt w/deck. Con- 
venient to T Many architechtural 
features. $450 includes all utils 
Call owner 662-2929 














Cambridgeport 2bdrm living 
room eat-in kitchen small study 
basement $439/mo + utilities, 
near River St. bridge 20 min. walk 
to Harvard or MIT available Jan 1 
or sooner. 491-7949 aft 6 





CHEAPIES 
BRIGHTON nr BRKLNE-bsmt 2 
bd nr T stores good space $325 


heated Bos Com Re 566-2000 





A 
PARK DR-Stu & 1 bds $300 & up 
htd Re 267-6191 262-4588 





Well maintained, orig. owner. 
$2500 or BO. 296-621 
CYCLES 

Harley 1 lowrider. Mint 


cond $6500 invested, $4500 or 
bo. Leave msg, 899-3350. 


BMW 750 74 good condition wdjr 
fr enduro bags chains etc owned 
by older man $1700 247-3043 


HONDA 1982 650 Night Hawk. 
Won in contest by non biker. 100 
miles $1995, Nick: D 423-5950, E 
698-4 168. 











LANCIA ‘75 Beta Coupe, paint, 
leather int am/fm éxcelient con- 
dition, air cond. 536-8861 


HONDA 400-4 1975 10500 miles 
just tuned exel cond $800 Cali 
Rick 232-7996 





Lancia Beta Cpe 1976 5spd P.S./ 
P.B AC stereo sunroof engine exc 
$2200 or best offer eves 
522-2919. 


pecan bey ir pingneee pale 
ee oe area 

dows 5 speed exi body $: $3750 
232-2632 


MAZDA RX4. 76-for parts. New 
exhaust, radial tires, plus much 
more. $500/BO 427-6773 


MG Miget convertable 1974-Or- 
— condition $1200. 
49 858-3 167 


PORSCHE 1962 3568 w/S e 
gine rebuilt trans, fir pan & 
w/S-90 crank shaft. No reas offer 














HONDA 72 CL 350. Black faring, 
crashbar w/ pegs. Nice cond 12k 
miles. $395 firm 259-9309. 


CHEAPIE STU 
CLEV CIRCLE- Clean bidg stu 
bay wind $295 htd BCR 267-6191 


CHELSEA Minutes to Boston 3-4 
bdrm $400+ near wtr. Students 
ok 889-0199 after 6:00. 


CLEV CIRCLE 
NO FEE!!! 


BRIGHTON- nr Reserv totally re- 
nov 2 bd w/w d&d rf deck laundry 
$780 htd BGR 566-2000 


DORCHESTER Nice one 
bedroom apt, 3rd floor, near Ash- 
mont T. $275 Betty Gibson As- 

















Honda 74 550, —_ 5 rete 15k 
pomee. Apt ny 
exc cond $800 23384008 


sociates 825-8200 
DORCH- 2 bdrm wd firs ige pan- 
try, 2 prohs nice ar Savin 


Hill avi Dec 15 282-8768. 





YAMAHA 650 Special i 1981 5 
months old, 2800 miles, adult 
driven, like new, some extras. 
$1700 Cali 643-6626 

A 
SERVICES 

New & used VW parts 864-6040. 
RRMA ee cet 
TIRES 


DORCH-2 bed apt in owner occ 
tri deck. Must see. newly ren. 
wood fis. French doors $375 
unhtd. 288-9243 Mike 


DORCHESTER- Ocean view 5 
rooms, 2 bedrooms, waik to T, 
available now. $325 unheated, 
cali John 436-7469, 524-5404. 


DORCH Mtg Hs area Dorch. 3- 
bdrm, $350 renov, storms, sep 
utils. sec dep + last mo's rent req 











year 
lysteel radial tires. $150. Call 





refused. Please call 
(6 17)584-4963 

RABBIT 1977 Bilsteins, 
swaybars, as 185SR70 
tires, airdam, breakerless igni- 


tion, 5 speed, poo exc run- 
See cond. $3500 





SAAB 96 '72 exc eng, 2 new tires, 
needs body work & new brakes. 
484-3925 wknds & eves BO 

SAAB 99 1974 New paint, 
mechanically perfect, interior 
cleari, needs nothing. $2300 or 
best offer. (603)882-2809 NH 


SAAB 99 EMS '77 Silver recent 
tune up, brakes, tires. Excellent 
winter car. Rust proofed, AM/FM 
cass. 80K $4200 or BO Cali 
494-0943 eves 








John 321-7288 


REAL ESTATE 








BRIGHTON-Nr T & stores cute 1 
bd incl ht & hot H20 - lots of sun 
$345 htd BCR 566-2000 





2BEDS 
BACK BAY-Westiand Ave large 
mod 2 bd $460---Mariboro St 2 
fireplaces whole fir $675--- 
Beacon Street majestic bidg 
Boston Common Re 267-6191 


491-4110 or 282-4371 Dec 1 


FIREPLACE 
BRIGHTON- 1bd deck fireplace 
fourth fir laundry deck supt htd 








$385 BCR 566-200 Re 

FREE 
BRIGHTON-2 bd Never occupied 
ww laundry 1 mo free rent $650 
No fee BCR 566-2000 
JAMAICA PLAIN 5 rms $300 Cail 


now! HOMEFOLKS 497-4300 





JAMAICA PLAIN 
Apts + hses all sizes +price avail 
now J.P. Assoc 522-5050. 





SYMPHONY PARK 


DR & FENS 
Stu $310 1 bd $375 Students OK 
2 bd $450 267-6191 262-4588 





BRIGHTON- Huge 2 bd con- 
verted Farmhouse Ig piot of land- 
ig rooms eat-in K & pkng incl 
1/1/83 $565 htd Re 566-2000 





APARTMENTS 


All sizes and prices tor now — 11/1 
Great selections of nice clean apts. 
Lease or no lease. Students are no 
— Cali the friendly profession- 


Commo>= Realty 

25 ane St.. Boston 

267-6191. 353-1935 

12 16 Commonwealth Ave 
ton 











ALLSTON-2F/1M/1 cat seek 23+ 
(pref M) to join friencly coop apt: 
quiet st nr T. large sunny apt 
$140 + heat. No cigs. Avail im- 
med. Call 254-0367. 


ALLSTON-5M 3F need F for ige 
Vic semi-coop Gay/Str veg/non 
mo cigs 783-0340 


Allston/Brki W rmt to shr 
spacious 3 level home with 
amenities. Nr T prof group invo- 
vied in healing arts fexible micro- 
biotic diet skills to shr cooking 
etc pref. exceptional for right per- 
son no smking $200 +. util 
254-5484 or 236-4332 


ALLSTON-F. hsmt needed for 
sunny, clean apt. Avail now. Nr 
Hvd. Sq. $175+ 782-5272 


Allston New house forming We 
share healthy food etc. $150 and 
sec. dep. 783-8398 














BRIGHTON-2 large rooms in 
arge beautiful home. We are a 
group of people into wholistic 
health music veg meais. Single. 
couple & children weicomed $250 
a room, inci util. We also own a 
farm. 783-1903 


BRIGHTON-3M2F seek F 23+ 
share cook, shop, chores Food 
coop near T & bus $151 or $116 

util 782-8454 no smokers or 
pets 


BRIGHTON 5 sk 6th for attic rm in 
ige, lovely house nr T avail 12/1 
183 util. 783-9432 


BRIGHTON Female roommate 
wanted to share 2 bdrm apt in 3 
family hse with 31 yr old male 
near St Elizabeths hosp. no 
smokers, 200/mo inc util 
787-5607 after 7pm 


BRIGHTON-F sks 1F 25+ to shr 
sunny 4-rm apt ar Comm Ave, 
10-min walk to Clevel Circ. Avail 
now. Smoking OK. $175; util, 
heat inci.. 254-8 .96 


BRIGHTON-Next to T & parking 
room in a house to share $200 a 
month call Albert 782-5678 


BRI -M/F over 21 for quiet frndy 
hsehid W/D cat- no more $187 + 
util 5-7pm 783-1—86 


BROCKTON-Femate 2 1-30 shr all 
furn Srm condo wwcarp W&D 
pool parking ail util 20 min so. of 
Bos. Rent nego 1-588-8679 Tom 


BROCKTON GWM looking for 
same to share house 200/mnth 
all util 586-1503 


BROOK-Friendly, cooperative 
group seeking M or F 26: to 
share meals, chores, and oc- 
casional silly evening. We are 3M 
& 3F 28-55(+ dog), omnivorous & 
non-smoking. $250 inci ht. No 
more pets. please. 731-5260 
































BROOKLINE beaut house to 
share on pond,wooded country 
setting. own rms, yrd, bsmnt, 
w/d. dbi gar, sunrm, din rm, livrm 
w/trpic. ig kit $400 648-4810 


BROOKLINE house, feminist, lef- 
tist of 3 women, 1 man (ages 
26-37) & 1 child seeks house- 
mates. Rent $175-225, spacious 
rooms. own fireplace & bath- 
room. Near T. Prefer no cigs, 
pets. Cali Pat 739-0008 


BROOKLINE-Housemate wanted 
MorF for 7 person house. Buy 
food tgther some grp cooking no 
smoking no pets (sorry) call 6 to 9 
pm 731-5281 


BROOKLINE-M/F to share luxur- 
ious, spacious, sunny 2bdrm 
2bath apt in duplex, share 
kitchen & living room. $400 all 
utilities included + w/d, fireplace, 
parking, 1 min to D Line. must 
see. Scott 738-7695 
BROOKLINE- -nr BU, Coolidge 
Corner 25+ S or couple 300-450 
util Jan-Aug. 232-2659. 
783-4355 
BROOKLINE Single non-smoking 
F 25+ to share 3bdrm apt in 
house.washer/dryer $208/mo 
available Jan 1 731-9590 




















ARL 1lor2 F or M to share 4bdrm 
hs nr Spypond. Nosmkg, 25-40 
Shr food+ chores Call Jim 
277-8853day; 6485 140eve $200 


ARL 2 Feminists seek 3rd for big 
sunny home gd area nr T avail 
Jan 1 200+ eves 646-1375 





Brook sk M to buy a share in 
stable warm well-org coop of 7, 
age 25-42. Own hse, share meais. 
chores. We enjoy togetherness + 
indpdent times. Pis no more pets 
or smokers. $180-225 inc util. 
738-0529 eves, 734-8910 days. 
Near T. 





ARL CTR-3M pos 2F sngeentg 
for 1g coop Shr 
chores etc. S190" 641- 1708 


CAMB M/F for 1/1 to shr 4BR hs 
w/2F/1M. Semi-coop. Smk OK 
$195 + . 492-8212 or 267-1781. 





ARL-F 25+ for easy-going coop 

hse of 5. Sk prof-shr meals, 

chores-nr T-No smk 646-5157 to 
10 


Camb M sks respons quiet M or F 
to rent room in house in Harvrd 
Square $150 plus 1/4 util non- 
smoker 876-8030 eves. 





ARL HGHTS 270+ indep life near 
T. rt 2 no Cig, pets seek normal 
prof M/F 23-30 shr hs w/2 others, 
frpl yrd 643-4188 


ARL HTS petemieaier estes 
bedroom ay eee 

clean on T 15th $200 ph a4 
call 646-6203 





CAMBRIDGE -2 M/ 2F 30 + seek 
M/F non-drinker to share large 
sunny wellkept house near Fresh 
Pond and T. $220 per month + 
util. Call 876-0027 





CAMBRIDGE 3M seek 4th for ig 
sunny quiet apt, w/d $265 util 
incl. 876-8 164, 547-1287 





ARL HTS F wanted to share 
sunny 3 bdrm apt with 2F. Non- 
smkr/no pets (wtd, fireplace) 
$2 16 + util. Avait 12/1 or 1/1. Call 
Debby 9-5 864-5770x23 14. 


ARLINGTON Heights 3F (22-35) 





seek 2F for lovely house near T 
No smoke $225 643-3538 








ARLINGTON dine eg f ae 
t house with ar ‘pie. 





566-2000 734-4016 
A AT I A 
| A A A TT TET mt 

LIVING PLACE 
Apt-house share or studio sought 
by responsible F22, Boston, Brki, 
Camb areas. Also will h or 
sublet. 566-8399 40s seeks 
APT WANTED 


Apt in need of renovation. Skilled 
contractor from NY BU 
in Jan. Exch labor for apt or re- 





Cpl seeks 1 or 2 rms in non-smkg 
hsehid. Up to $260 Boston vic. 
Gary 263-9246 263-3197 


$150 REWARD 
Seek.nice 1 bdrm apt HARV SQ 
sing occup excel ref $325/mo 
pref 2 rms & kitch 492-5422. 








sic, spiritual support. Steve 
923-2340 


LEP DE CREM RED EAE 
COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 

450 sq ft off or liven rec studio in 


bi 269-0104. 


BOSTON Frwy Restrnt corner lo- 
cation. 536-6540/536-7259. 








JP-2 bdrm. 5 rm. 2nd floor ap 
htd. nr T $400. Avail Dec. 1. Cal 
§22-7218 


BOSTON Kilmarnock St Good 
workspace 800sq ft & basement 
Call 536-6540/536-7259. 





JP 2 bdrm Nr T hwd firs Newly 
remod stove and refrig. Heat inc. 
$450/mo 2nd fir. 522-8985. 


BRKLINE VILLAGE-2 rm suite 
Running water $275 + 783-4500 
Kevin 


cats $250/mo 646-3439 after 
8PM. 


ASHMONT Red line share ig hs 
kit bath yd w + ¢@ util no pets 
265-8030 after 8pm orf wkends 


BELMONT - 3 in Victorian sk F. 
late 20's-30's. Share with 1F,2M 
quiet space, food. ts & trees. 
Conv Fresh pond, Sq. No 
cigs/pets $250 + aaa8eo4"; 


BELMONT-F to share 4 bdrm 











Yard and garden, near 
mont Center. $156+. 489-2057 


BELMONT F to share house with 
1F, 2M, lovabie . Non smoker, 
20's. Near T. , garden, d/d, 
w/d. $141+ util. 484-9027 


eas mae ie 


coop house. W/O, fol, yd, ot 
$200+ 489-4579 











CAMBRIDGE at Porter Sq, 1 rm 
in Ig vict hse, 2 kit, $225/mo inc 
util. Cali 626-5468 let ring 





CAMBRIDGE-F non-smoker 
wanted for friendly, independent 
mixed household. $220/mo. 
868-5830 





CAMBRIDGE (North) apt seeks 1 
working or grad F 25+ fot Dec. 1 
$124 mo. & sec dep. Still avail. No 
smokers, pets 661-6910 





CAMB/SOM M/F roomate for in- 
dep house $167+ Geoff ht 
628-7326 anytime 





CAMB-SOM M or Soy 
needed for pleasant -5 bdrm 
house (2M, 2F) nr ‘aoe Ave, 
Davis Square. $160/month + 
utils. Call after 8pm 625-3505. 


CONCORD CENTER-Nice per- 
sons wanted to share house. 
Rent $235 + utilities. 369-6849 
COOLIDGE CRNR: 3M prefer veg 
or kshr 4 ic hse. Lodry frpi etc 
$200 + utils 739-7069 ---- 


Coop House sks 1F to share large 
farm 














Creative responsible person to 
share 2 bdr. house North Shore 
harborview beaches yard ee. 
own work: train to 


space 
200+ Call 283-6417 or 969-5973 





BELMONT. Trees, Tranquility, & 
Transportation. Classical, good 
food, large rooms, wit & wisdom 
possessors & seekers. 2M, IF 
seek 4th. No smokers or pets. 
$265 heated. 484-8515. 


BELMONT/WAT-F for quiet coop 
hse w. frpic, near T. We are 
22-30. Share meais & enjoy 
theatre contradance, outdoors & 
unique people. Nonsmkrs $120+ 
489-1944 











DEDHAM Lrg house, wash, dry, 
own bdrm, garage. Call John 
321-7288 

DORCHESTER, Lovely Melville 
Park, young professional to share 
Stately ige victorian. Hdwd floors, 
stained glass. fireplace, antique & 
turnished, wash/dry. Good 
neighborhood, seconds to T__ 
(Redline) & bus. No pets/smoke 
282-6381 
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DORCHESTER-Nice area, 
Spacious. sunny. fireplace. nr 
beach & U Mass & T. Student. 
prof F 25- $180 incids ht 
436-4943 lv mess 


DORCHESTER Share apt in Vic- 
torian house. w prof 40, and grad 
student 26. Sunny, pleasant 
safe. frpics. Nr red line, UM- 
ASS.$ 180 w/ht 1/83 282-00 10 ex 
30 or 436-4943 








DORCH-resp F or M to share 
comf 7rm hse w 1M. Wash/dry, 
garden, nr T $200- 288-1017 


DORCH-Win subi w. option avi 
Jan. V. nice hs $145 mature con- 
genial fixbl. Call 265-4252 





TERRIFIC ROOM WITH 


LAKE VIEW 
NEW CEN Terrific rm w sink 3 
closets, $275. Am w porch, $235 
Util inc. Now, grand hse 
(oak,lace,jake view nr T) Must wk 
9-5. Warm, indp env 969-5341 


NEWT CTR nrT sk M or F 23+ to 
share coed hse rent 80+ Call 
965-1821 


NEWTON, 1 F, 2 M seek Fem 
23-33. Beaut Vict house, sup- 
portive, indep atmosphere near 
128. pike. 2 1/2 baths, no cigs 
dogs. Lndry, dw and frpic, $280 
util inci 527-1528 








WALTHAM-Spac Vict sks M/F 
23+ nr Weston twn line & public 
trans. Low rent. Sorry no pets or 
smkrs. 647-1870 


Wat-2M1F sk 1 PF F prof 25+ for 
4 br home. 5 min wk to cshng sq 
+ bus. D/D, W/D, Fpl, yd eves 
923-9104. $225+ 


WAT/CAMB-women's hse 
mixed G/S sks 5th to shr fd, 
chores & laughter. No smk/pets- 
on T-$124+ gas 926-7601 


WATERTOWN 1M, 1F seek F 
26+ prof, nonsmoker, stable for 
roomy 2 family house near Water- 
town Square. No pets $220+ 
926-4694 














DOR/Pleasant St 2M/F to shr 
trndsp, food in ig she w/ roof 
deck. 2iv rms. Nice neigh near T 
Lg sunny brs w/ sanded firs. No 
cigs 160+ 265-4252 


Female hsemate wntd Ig 4 bdrm 
home 2M&2F non-smkg repnsbie 
std pref 5 min Brgntn Cntr Exel 
bus serv $150 mth + uti evgs 
254-4518 no pts no cpls 





NEWTON-1 F wanted. Semi- 
coop Ig. house. Nice area near 
128+ T. No cigs, pets. $155 + utils 
Call Peter. Lorraine 969-9689 


NEWTON/AUBURNDALE- 
Parent, 2 teenagers sk 1-2 adults 
to join uur friendly household 
Share 2 porches, yd. garden 
some meals, cooking, chores. No 
cigs $200 + utils 332-2193 








FRAMINGHAM-Looking for F 
roommate to share large 3 bdrm 
house. 7 fireplaces, washer, 
dryer. dish washer. convenient 
location. $250/mo - 1/3 utilities 
875-4238 





FRIENDLY COUPLE 
w child sk low rent home Bos area 
to share pref family envt betore 
Nov 1 Call 1-254-8797 





HOUSE & GARDEN 
With’ communal spirit in E 
WATERTOWN seeks nonsmok- 
ing M or F 28-40. We are 4 semi- 
macrobiotic, athletic profession- 
als. $180+ Jan 1st. 926-8933 


JAM PLAIN-Attrac 6 bdrm coop- 
erative house seeks 2 subletters 
for Jan Feb March or now thru 
March. Piano, cat, near T & Pond 
Share food & chores. $126/mo+ 
util. 524-6493 after 6PM 


JP furn room in large clean hse 
Non smokers no drugs $140/mo 
inci util. 524-3528 


P M/F or cpl to share btfl funky 

3br house w/ 2 profs 26 nr pond 

Arbrtm fp! yard prch $200 Call 
eves 522-1911 


LAKE & LAWN 
TAUNTON-Female prof seeks 
same for 3 bedroom house on 
lake. woodstove, veg preferred 
$190- Call 824-0280 


LEXINGTON IM or F prof 35+ to 
share contemp house on wooded 
lot with 2M. 2F. 2 cats in friendly 
yet indep hshold. Pool. No more 
pets. 862-5729 eves, 646-1434 
days 

LEXINGTON-M/F to shr beaut 
hse in woods w/ 2 profs mid 20's 
Exc Loc W/D frpic etc avi Dec 1 
$265- Call eves 862-0403 


























Lexington We 2M, 1F, 33-44 skg 
for F to share 1736 colonial on 
bus line. Be indpnt easy going 
Share chores no pets or 
smokers-we have 1 of each 
already $186 - 862-4042 or 4090. 


LINCOLN 2M + 1F sk 2F rmmts 
for 5 bdrm secluded home, 6 
wooded acres. We enjoy nature, 
meditation. music. warm, mature 
friendship. Before 10/15 
497-0976 After 10/15 259-0324 


LINCOLN-Coop house seeks 1M 
1F no smoke. Large country 
house on water. 2 miles to train 
$300. can be reduced by work 
Dyan 259-0301 evenings or 
498-9905 answering service 








NEWTON CNTR-Mature (mid 
30's) friendly grp (2M,1F) sk F 
29+ to share turn of the century 
hse in quiet parklike neighbor- 
hood yard porch w/d nr T and 
buses no pets/cigs $210 + utils 
avail Nov 15 527-1046 after 5PM 


“WATERTOWN-Avail Dec 1 shr 


sunny ig, 4bd hse nr river & T 
$265 incid util 926-4992 


WATERTOWN Female grad or 
prot 23+ to share 4 br house. Non 
smoker; quiet. Jan 1, near T 
$140/mo+ util. 924-3853 eves 


WATERTOWN-F seeks 1 pro- 
fessional F.24+ to share 2 bdrm 
apt near Square. Spacious Vic- 
torian house. Gas heat, yard, no 
pets, $242 + utilities. Call after 
5:30 pm. 924-2863. 


WATERTOWN-Lg 4br hse w/yd 
frp, nice area. Nds 2 coop non 
smk M/F $175 ea + ht. 923-9080 














NEWTON CORNER-Friendly 
non-smoking house of 6 adults, 3 
child. 1 cat seeks 1 responsible 
adult, no pets, for 1 Feb. Semi 
veg. Own bdrm in large Victorian, 
near transportation. Share meals 
and chores. $200 per month + 
sec. dep. 527-3477 or 3476 


NEWTON CORNER-2 room- 
mates wanted for Dec ist 
$196/month+ 969-0318 anytime 


NEWTON CORNER 
Indp person wanted for Ig vict 
hse. Frpl, pkng, on T. Available 
immed $196+, 969-0318 


NEWTON CRNA coed house, 
grad student or working person, 
female pfd $175 527-2970. 


NEWTON CRNA-Share lovely 
house w/ yard + amenities. NreT. 
pike, library, Y. 28+ no pets $275 
+ util 244-8356 


NEWTON-Kit. priveledges, wash- 
dry, frpl, cable vision, pkg, watk 
to T 35+ $250 + utils. 965-4175 
244-2044 


NEWTON IM IF late 20s seek 3rd 
to share semi coop house have 
ige yard parking pool w&d dsw & 
more. Carnivor welcome no cigs 
or pets” plez $200+util seeking 
indep yet friendly & neat 
244-7936 


NEWTON-seeking housemate for 
lovely antique (100+ years old) 
home. You must be financially 
responsible and clean. | have two 
cats So no more pets. 964-6833 


NEWTON-Techie house at 128, 
Comm Ave. We do audio, micros, 
COBOL etc and need one more 
tobacco abstainer. Pine paneled 
room with Chas. River view. $159 
incl wood heat, utils. 527-4526 


NEWTON-unique house sks m/f, 
20's, friendly resp neat. Yard pkg, 
more. $162.50+ 965-4173 


NORFOLK-Clean country living 
We are looking to share a beaut- 
iful spacious house on 3 secluded 
acres w/ another professional 
person. No pets or smokers Low 
Rent Cali Jon 528-6699 or 
Barbara 431-7320 


NO SHORE Kings Beach gay per- 
son to sh Ig house with 2 gm 
592-6494 Box 16 Swampscott 
MA 






































LINCOLN-Couple late 20's seek 
F housemate. Beautiful, quiet lo- 
cation $250. Available 12/1 
259-9096 


NREADING F25+ shr house 
20min to Bstn 235+ 1/3 util 
664-3034 Jack Deb No drugs or 
more pets 





MAGNOLIA-Oceanfront Vic- 
torian. Sk 3rd M/F We are 2M 26, 
no smoke, semi-veg. musical, 
resp profs. Now-Sept: $267- 
Jim 525-3846, 861-0670 


MARLBORO M/F to share large 
house $140/mo + utilities near 
rts 20 &495 nonsmoker 481-6267 








MARLBOROUGH 
Non smkr wanted to shr 8 rm hse 
across the street from lake. $250 
- 1/3 utils. 485-2547 


MEDFORD 30: M desired 
Roomy Vic house, share meals + 
equity, beaut yard. conven to T 
and lake. $140/mo, no smk 483- 
- 1796 or 483-5116 aft 6. 


MEDFORD.-.grp 3M 3F sk 1M or F 
25+ to share meals chores 
laughs Ig vict hse frpics yd grdn 
pking nr T 15 min Bost. No pets, 
cigs call 391-6705 


MEDFORD Looking for 1F 1M 
22-30 to share beautiful 3 bdrm 
house $170- call mornings 
391-4947 











NWTN COR 2 prof for beaut. hse 
gd loc near T call eves. 964-4683 


READING-Nr 128. Wkg M/29-yo 
wtd to share apt w/GM 50. Comf, 
furn, pkg. good trans. Quiet, 
frndly, non-racist. Be well taken 
care of. $170/mo inc util. Avail 
immed. Call 944-7074 Foreigner 
ok. 





WATERTOWN ond. 2 for quiet, 
safe house w/ yd, 1 min walk to T 
$175+ Steve 924-3712 


WAT- F wanted to share 4br 
farmhouse w 1F, 2M. Open & 
sunny, piano, W & D $190 
924-2937 


W CAMB- 1F/1M sks 1F/M for Ig 
comfortable home w/d/ds. Avib 
immd Call 864-2219 eves 


We need a roomate! Now! If you 
are 30ish, can afford $250/mo 
(inc util), are able to exist in the 
same house with 4 other varied 
people, & want to live in Newton 
Upper Falls, call evenings 
965-3907 


WEST NEWTON M/F rmmt. to 
share large 5 bdrm w/ 2M and 2F 
25+ 965-3472. Keep trying 
Available 12/15 














TH 
MATCHING 
ROOMMATES! 


Looking for a roommate? Regis- 
ter now at MATCHING ROOM- 
MATES INC, the original and 
most experienced roommate 
service, serving the public for 17 
years 251 Harvard St. Coolidge 
Corner. Call today!! 734-6469 or 
734-6484 





ALLSTON Household of four has 
room for one prefer female stu- 
dent 12/1 105+ uti 783-0589 





ALLSTON M/F for ige sun apt 
conv to T. Bus 140 incls ht MUSI- 
CIANS WELCOME 782-2382 





ALLSTON-Owner seeks mature 
responsible M or F for semi 
furnished room in beautiful 
home. Washer/dryer and aii 
utilities included. Conveneint to 
local colleges and public trans- 
portation. Available Jan, 1, 1983 
$225 00/mo 783-5694 eves 


ARL CTR G Fther jnt cus of 2 yng 
gris sks rmate spac 5 rm apt 
$200/util 643-4039 


ARL hts 3F seek 1F for sunny 
spacious apt. Shr chores, food 
coop. Semi veg nosmoker avail 
Jan 1 $150tplutil 646-3397. 


ON SPY POND 
ARLINGTON-F roommate 25+ 
Modern 2 bdrm apt. Non smoker 
no pets. Close to T. $300/mo 
646-1038 


ARLINGTON 2F seek 1F 
nonsmoker for apt near Spy 
Pond. W/w ig kitchen, 1 
1/2baths, clean. No pets, $200 + 
util, avail 12/13. Call 926-1205 


ARLINGTON CENTER Female 
rmmt for Jan 1, $160 per mo + 
utilities. No pets, no smoking 
646-1163. Near T, has frpi 


ARLINGTON-F 28 + prof for 
beaut. sunny spac, 2 bdrm apt 
Wash/dry, pkg, nonsmker pref 
Avail Jan, $230 + util. 266-0394 


ARLINGTON Indep M35 seeks 
rmmate to share Ig semi 2BR apt 
$200 : util Jan 1. 646-9079 


























WESTON 

By the highways. 2W. 1M seek 
nonsmok resp, indep, prof M 30's 
to share quiet spac old house in 
woods. Includes house chores, 
gardening, woodcutting & good 
country living. No pets, avail Jan 
1-Call 647-5498 before 10PM. 


WINCHESTER Resp F 25+ 
nonsmk to shr 10 rms w/1F 2M nr 
train $175+ 729-6691 


WINCHESTER- M/F 30 + Ig vict 
Laund, pkg, grdn. No smk/pet. 
$270 w/util. 729-8897. 


Winchester Prof Person 25-35 
yrs share house on lakeshore 
Own room, Near B&M, Rent 190+ 
util, Call 729-5049 After 8 


WINT-2F & cat sks M/F to shr 3 
bd by ocean, homey. Jan. 1, only 
$132 each 491-0491 M-F 9-11AM 

















WINTHROP M/F to share 3bdrm 
house with 2M Furnished beach 
house easy access to T $140: 
846-2450. 





W ROXBURY bdrm in 3 bdrm hse 
quiet st nr busline, mdrn comf 
tvrm. $167/mo plus utils. leave 
message for Andy 469-2522. 


WATERTOWN- 1F 25;:, friendly 
quiet to share ige townhse. w 2F, 
2M. Conv. to all T pts, share fd, 
occ. meals. No smkg, semi-veg,. 
no more pets. Avail immed. $204 
incl. ht. 926-4166 


RAR MNIRTRRF = 
INVESTMENT 
PROPERTIES 


LA AS TET 
MONEY MAKER 

30° x 60° metal bidg, 5 rm home 

2: wooded acres, comm zoned 

on state hwy, Middieboro 

$85.000. Call now! 644-2675 


PRIVATE SALE 

EL PASO, TEXAS 
40 or more acres. Salesmen on 
site getting 2000 per acre. | will 
_ direct 1000 per if you or your 











S NATICK-GWM mid 30's wants 
hsmt GW or Black M. Fireplace, 
glass doors in every room, mod- 
ern, prkg $275 incl all Box 9927 





SO END GM rmt sought to share 
Ig eleg vict home w/ail mod 
amenities. Min to Copley Sq. 
$325/mo inc all util. Avail 1/1 
266-2708 





SOM-1F, 2M 28-36, prot seek F 
to share beautiful 10rm hse on 
quiet Winter Hill Street. Yard, 
sun, nat wood, firepiace, piano, 
dw, w/d, 2 baths, 2 cats. Near 
trans share~meais & chores 
$180 + util 666-2578 





Melrose prof M. F seek prof 
M/F/cpl to share 6br Victorian 
house 1 and 1/2 modern bath 
fireplace. laundry, near T, B&M 
$175 - util 662-0780 


MEW CTR-M/F 30: for dbi rm & 
bath. 3 ind&frdt sk 4th for 
spacious pr Vict w/frpl on 5 acr. 
Walk to T. No pets. Call 244-8146 
or 965-8967. 


MILTON-2 Blocks to T. Nr. Hospi- 
tals. Person & turkey who thinks 
he’s a dog sk 2 (M/F) to share 
house. yard, fireplace. chores 
and laughter. Dog lover. No more 
pets please. Larry 696-3604 9-11 
am/pm. 


Milton-prof 1M/1F sk 3rd to shr 
9rm vic hse w/prch, yd, + prk no 

doys .8 mi to Bst $240: ul. 
696-3485. 


N ALLSTON-Indep coop house 
seeks mature person for Jan 1. 
Wstove washer gas heat pking 
$160/mth util xtra 782-7861 

















NEED 1 HUMAN to share warm 
home, good friends, in a man- 
sion: 4 acres on Charles River 
just outside 128. Tennis, cenoe, 
swim, ice-skating. Gardening & 
large woodworking shop. 
$325/mo- share food & util. Call 
OJ at 444-7325. 





NEEDHAM ‘ 
iF2M seek IF to share very nice Ig 
house public trans, independant, 
444-2495 emed. 


NEW-1M/2F sks iprof M 25+ to 
shr 4bdrm hse ii nc area. $216: 
util w/d fpl avb now 332-7873 


NEW CEN Terrific rm w sink 3 
closets, $275. Rm w porch, $235. 
Util inc. Now, grand hse 
(oak,lace.lake view nr T) Must wk 
9-5. Warm, indp env 969-5341 








SOM 2M sk 2M-F 2snare ig 5 
bedm nr T $175 ht incl avb Jani 
628-7383. 


SOMERVILLE-1F.1M sk 1F & 1M 
prof persons for ind hsehid. 
Share chores, not meals. Beaut- 
iful ig hse on pleasant st., nr pub 
trans, Indry, yd, no furry pets no 
tobac. 628-6488 after noon. 


SOMERVILLE-3 frndly Fs, 3 cats 
sk 4th F 24 + fori yet shar- 
ing hshid. $125 + utils. 628-9267 
no more pets please. 
SOMERVILLE-West M needed 
for Ig 4bdrm apt w/1M, 2F; near 
Tufts & T. W&D, parking, 
backyard, porches; $167.50: 
util. Call bet. 6-11PM 625-8744 


SOMERVILLE- Wir Hill seek M/F 
to share 5 room single w/d, gar- 
id 














ike animats, Call 
628- 5940 after 6PM. Rent 
_ $160.00 





“'SOM/MED 2F 1M sk 1M 22-26 
prof for 4bdrm spacious house 
on T 187'u pkg no smoke 
395-6622. 


SOM MED LINE W/M 35 seeks 
avg wrksg F for 6 rm apt be 30-35 
$135 + 1/2 util Jim 396-5589 


SO SHORE-Sng! prof nonsmkg 
mom sks same 2 share your So 
Shore home 528-0945 eves. 


SPRING HILL 
SOMERVILLE- 3M, 1F sk F. 
lovely Victorian, 8br, 5 bath. 
owner occp, central location, 
happy independent household, 
compatability not ideology. $200 
per mo incl util. 628-604 


WALTHAM Hsmt wanted artistic 
temp desired-beau Vic hs nr t veg 
no tobc avail immed. 899-08 16 














group take at least 
40 \f downpayment large enough 
| will finance at 1 pt beiow Bank. 
No sale unless you personally 
visit this fine land. Paul Lucas, 
Box 35. Magnolia, MA 01930 


ee 
PARKING SPACES 


CAMBIDGE GARAGE 
Wanted for smail car & nr Sparks 
& Mt Auburn Sts! 491-4843, Phii 

WILL PAY GOOD RATE 
pone ae od off street parking 
wanted for small car in Dana 
St./Harvard St. area. Garage 
preferred. 868-1175 leave 
message. 


IF YOU MISS THE 
THURSDAY 4 PM 
DEADLINE ... 


We will now accept ads 
until 10:30 AM Friday. 
An additional service 
fee of 25% will be 
charged. If it has to be 
in this week, we can do 
it. 


Pa ~_ THE BOSTON ae 
267-1234 

















Sa sscraniaie eR 
ROOMMATES 





2F Prof seek 3rd F 26: . Lg top fi 
sunny nr Porter Sq Coop nonsmk 
pref 1 yr commit req $244 ht inc 
conv to T. 625-1122 morn or 
eves 


2 rmts. wanted for ig 5 br Marib 
St. apt fp! bale sunrf exerc rm 
$248 inc ht 267-6976 





Backbay 1 ‘female rmmt 2bdrm 
apt woodburning stove, exposed 
brick. skylights, dishwasher dis- 
posal. washer/dryer, pool, 
barbeque facilities, $315/mo 
utilities Occ by Jan 1 evening 
353-1498 


Backbay F to share Ig apt nr 
Dartmouth sundk + Indry $350 
mth includes ht call 236-1362 


BACK BAY-Independent M or F 
wanted for room in spacious 5- 
bdrm apt. great location. 
247-3996 


BACK BAY-M/F Mass Ave near T 
$275 incl heat 437-9384 


BACK BAY near Northeastern 
Male roommate wanted 1 room 
studio w/ kitchen $120/month 
Jan 1. 262-9381 after 6. 


BACK BAY-Prof F/M to share 
attr furn condo. Own rm, bath 
Jan 1 $360/nt, hw. 247-4951 


BACK BAY Roomate needed to 
share Hemenway St. Apt.-Mod 
kit bath 2 bdrm Ivrm frpic. $225 + 
ut. Dave 266-2028 eves 


BACK BAY-Sane emplyd F 25: 
to shr sm 3 bdrm apt w/2 of 
same. $267 incids ht/hw 
267-5533 8-10pm and weekends 


Need non-smkr intrestd sharing 
Ig kosher apt Coolidge Crnr 
w/father&pt time family 327-1136 


BCN HILL Straight WM/F rmmt 
to shr townhouse with fireplace 
and deck with 3 others avail Jan 1 
$275 share room $300 own room 
367-8894 


BEACON HILL Fem rm wanted by 
2 of the same age 20s cute apart 
rent $200 available now call 
770-4628 morns 


NEAR STATE HOUSE 
BEACON HILL F seeks F rmt, no 
smk, big beaut apt, prof/stud 
$335 inci heat. 720-0581 






































THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking tor a roommate? Regis- 
ter now at MATCHING ROOM- 
MATES INC, the original and 
most experienced roommate 
service, serving the public for 17 
years. 251 Harvard St Coolidge 
Corner Call today!! 734-6469 or 
734-6484 





BRIGHTON-Female needed for 3 
bedrm apt. Independent house- 
hold. Near buslines, no pets 
$158/mthi pius 783-1971 


BRIGHTON: 1 cpl, 1 M seek 1 F 
22+ to share Ig 7 rm apt no 
drugs. cats or dogs independent 
hsehid $105+1/3 utils call 
566-3960 wkdays 782-7535 nts 
and wkends 


BRIGHTON-prof M, F seek 2 
people to share ig 4 bdrm apt 
Roomy, pleasant, near T. Avail 
Dec. 1 $166 + util. Call 787-3525 


BRI-M/F needed for 5 bdr apt 
$170 incl util. Call 739-0431 


BRI-Oak Sq GM seeks M or F for 
flr of hs. Hdwd firs, piano, cat 
$200: util, Ask for Paul G 
252-487 1(w). 782-4449 














MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommate? Regis- 
ter now at MATCHING ROOM- 
MATES INC, the original and 
most experienced roommate 
service, serving the public for 17 
years. 251 Harvard St, Coolidge 
Corner. Call today!! 734-6469 or 
734-6484 


CAMBRIDGE M/F prof or grad 
Student 25+ to share 2bdrm loft 
apt with M photographer. Clean 
bright. newly renovated. Jan 1- 
June 1, possibly longer. $245 
dep & util. 547-0003 Cali Tues 
Thurs. wknds or eves 








CAMBRIDGE-Porter Square 
area. Professional F non-smok- 
ing preferred, 28+ independent 
to share 2 bdrm apt. Cali 
935-4363 evenings, 727-7200 
days 


CAMBRIDGE Prof couple seeks 
person to rent furn rm thru spring 
in Ig renov 3 br apt nr Hvd Sq 
$275 - utils. Call eves 354-2879 


CAMBRIDGE Prof F +25 seeks 
same or grad asap to share renov 
2br; exc deal. Rent w/o util $175 
Seek neat together goodnatured, 
share groc, healthy lifestyle. Call 
492-3220 nights 











BRI-Seek F, or couple for 1 rm in 
3.bdrm hse. Suburban neighbor- 
hood $150: ut 782-3145 


BRKL F21-26 Nonsmoker share 3 
bdrm apt 1 min walk to Cool Crn 
avail 1/1 $168 731-2277 eve 


BRKLINE 1F 1M sk 1F 27+ nonsm 
beaut apt 3br 2bths frpi etc 
335/mo avi Jan 1. 232-1762 


BRKLINE 2 Prof F sk 1F 27+ in 
sun spac apt w/ frpi yard $180+ 
util for 1/83 739-0802 











CAMBRIDGE- Prof M 30 sks F or 
M to share Ig luxurious fully 
furnished 3bdrm on harvard St 
Rent $350 inc! utilities. No pets 
no smoking call evenings 
354-1312 





6° OFF!! 
WITH THIS AD 
Coupon Good 
Dec. 4-13 
1 coupon per person 
My, 
MATCHING -: 
ROOMMATES ' No 


BOSTON’S 1st and most exp 
roommate serv. 17 years of 
serving the public. Member 
Mass. State Greater Boston & 
Brookline Chamber of Com- 
merce, 251 Harvard St., 
Brookline, Cool. Corner. $20 
tee 


734-6469, 734-6484 














JP 2nd floor spacious apt sun- 
porch hdwd fis, to share 2 M&F 
28 - dog. $175, 734-4758 


JP-2 rooms in clean apt nr T + 
park $200. mo inci heat-sec dep 
req avail 12-15 522-4936 


JP-F25 sks F25+ to share nice, 
sunny 2 bdrm apt. Must be clean, 
quiet. No smkrs/pets. Avail 1/1 
$177: util 522-6742 











JP.F non-smoker to share lovely 
modern 2bdrm apt near T 
230/mth ine} ht, htwtr indry hdwd 
firs avail Jan 524-2827. 





CAMBRIDGE-Respons m/f for 
friendly indep 3br avail 1/1 nr T 
$153 inc ht 497-6410 pm 


CAMBRIDGE Young creative 
prof F seeks same roomate for 
elegant Cambridge fiat. $250+ 
util. 497-2127 








BRKLN-2Fs sk 1F for 3 bd apt 
wrking frpl sunny hrdwd firs 
$210 heated + util 232-8498 


CAMB-Sunny room in nice wo 
nbrhood wi to Central Sq 
$187/mo Call Andrea 864-6935 





BRKLN- Avail immed 2F seek 1F 
for 3BDRM 164/mo. inc ht pets 
OK. Nr T. Call 738-7173 aft 6 


BRKLN-Coolidge Crn-32 prof F 
non-smk sks same to shr 2 bdrm 
apt. Hdwd firs, fireplace, $287 
incs ht & elect. Jan 1. Eves 
232-5251 





CAMB/WATERTWN-F for 
alternative lifestyle coop veg apt 
No cigs, pets $130+ utils 
924-7667 


Cent Sq Camb F wtd to shr with 
3M 2F co-op household shr food 
and cooking no pets $157/mo inc 
ht avail Jan 1 547-9784 








BRKLNE Prof M/F for spacious 
apt must be resp & neat No 
smoke $183 inc! heat 566-4584 


BRKLN-Prof. GWM 30> to share 
quiet neat 2 bdrm condo on T 
$300 - 1/2 tel + elec 738-0656 


BRKLN-prof indep F25+ share 2 
bdrm condo nonsmoker no pets 
$355 heated 738-5885 


BRKLN VLG; M or F to share 5 rm 
sunny apt, near T, bus, Indy, 
everything. 175p/m 12/1 Call Re- 
gina eves 566-1149 Fall opt 


BRKL Wash Sq cpl seeks non- 
smoking rmt to share Ig apt Jan 1 
$160 htd 738-7079 














CHARLESTOWN-GWM sks 
GWM/F for rmte. Own bdrm 
$60/wk + 1/2 util & phone Nr T 
242-4083 


CHARLESTOWN-prof F sks F 
24+ for sunny 2br nr Monument 
w/cty view $154+ util 242-4939 


CHARLESTOWN seek friendly in- 
dep M to share 2bdrm Mon Sq 
apt w/yng prof GWM Be straight 
acting/appearing $200/mo+sec 
242-4772 


CHELSEA Prof F 30+ seeks neat 
& resp rmmte, own 2 rms in 2 
story apt. Nice back prch, on T 
Safe quiet neighborhood 
$235 - 1/2 util eff gas ht 884-1224 














BRLN-SW or Cpl to shr irg spac 
apt w/frpic. $380 incds utils. Days 
Kathryn 731-6487 Must like Pets 


BROOKINE 2 femal king 1 





CHESTNUT HILL F 23 seeks F 
22: for 2bdrm apt for 12/16 or 
1/1. $248incl ht hw & pkg 
325-9306 eve. 775-8591 wknds 





other roommate for sunny 
spacious apt. fireplace. parking, 
3 bedrooms. safe residential 
neighborhood, convenient to T 
$225 Includes heat call 731-3048 


BROOKLINE 1bedroom in 
3bedroom apt Female available 
$216 277-3568 








CMBRPRT-Room for rent to F/M 
adult 25- avail 1/83 $175+ neg 
497-6350 





COMM AVE 
ALLSTON-M/F to share 2 bdrm 
apt w/ M grad student; on T 
$265.50/mo incl ht & hw 
787-5641 avail now Call late 





BROOKLINE-2Fs looking for 22+ 
F non-smoker $273 includes heat 
Parking available 739-1960 


BROOKLINE- 2F wanted for 
3bdrm apt in house. Near T & 
stores. No smoking, veg 
$133/mo inc util. 738-6099 Sue 








BROOKLINE 
Beau 2 bdrm apt nr T 2 shr w prf 
M 35, $250/mo htd Avi Dec 1 Call 
731-1955 morn/eve 


BROOKLINE-F rmmate wid, Ig 3 
bd apt. frpi. on T Avail 1-1 $238 
w/ht. Grad studend pfrd, age 
25 739-6062 





COOL CRN grt apt in prv ctyd 2F 
sk rsp neat. fun prof M/F to’shr 
coop. $230 inc ht pk. wsh, 
dshwsh, dryer avb. No pet. Call 
566-1054 


DECEMBER PAID 
BRIGHTON-F to share 3 bdrm 
apt with 2 others. $155/month - 
utilities. 782-3610 or 272-6069 


DORCH- 2 roomates wanted M 
or F safe area- low cost 20-30 yrs 
umque people-job a must Call 
268-6800 4 interview. 


DORCH-Ashmont resp M/F 
share 7 rm apt w 3M nr T $120 + 
utils avail 1-1 265-5942 ref pref. 














BELM F25-35 to shr sunny 2br on 
T; conv to Harv Sq; 262.50+ gas 
heat; non-smk pls; call 489-4583 
eves & wknds 


BELMONT-1M 4 md pleasant 3 
bdrm apt near bus to Harvard 
$250: uts 484-4334 Avail 12/1 


BELMONT, Looking for room- 
mate for beautiful, sunny, 3 
bedroom apt. room, w&d, 
near T. $210: utils. 489-4227 


Bkin-2F + 1M, 23-35 sk feminist 
for sunny veg apt-$143 w/ht 
somos bilingues 1/1 738-9719 


Bkine-2 GM rmmtes seek 3rd for 
Ig sunny apt $190/mo immed. 
c call 566-4201 eves. 


BKLN VLLG m/f for sunny furn 
rm in fine hse w.’3 f; rnt neg grt 
location yards 232-1462 


BOS-Ikg for GM to rent rm in irg 
apt off Huntington Ave. $225 inc 
utils. 738-5652. Ask for Tom 


§.£. LUX DUPLEX 
BOSTON: Prot GWM 22-26 4 
2bed 2bath lux condo 2 biks from 
Pru cent ht/air terrace $325 + util 
437-7675 6-10 PM 


BOSTON 1M & 1F seek petiess M 
or F. downtown loft, $250/mo 
$300 per fee. includes heat. 





























BOSTON 2 rmts wanted for Ig Sbr 
Marib St apt fpl baic sunrf. Exerc 
rm 248 inc ut 267-6976 





BOSTON 
Bedroom in 460 ft loft. No 
pets or rehearsals 250 kee fee 
542-5775 between 586 


BOSTON searching for the right 
3rd person responsible M/F to 





BROOKLINE M or F to share 
lovely 3bdrm apt .near T 
$280/mo includes utils. Call 
277-6303 eves 


BROOKLINE Room avail Jan 1 in 
large 2bdrm apt-nonsmoking 
graduate studentor prof. Living 
room, dining room, study-fire- 
place. Fuller St near B line. $335 
inc heat. Call John 232-0514 





DORCHESTER Share apt in Vic- 
torian house, w prof 40, and grad 
student 26. Sunny, pleasant, 
safe. frpics, Nr red line, UM- 
ASS.$180 w/ht 1/83 282-0010 ex 
30 or 436-4943. 


DORCH-F rmate wanted. Shr 6 
pisnt rms. Mtg Hse Hill I'm F, 28. 
active in left pits Avail Oct Nr T 
(Red) $162.50 + utils 436 7206 





JP.F non-smoker to share lovely 
modern 2bdrm apt near T. 
230/mth incl ht, htwtr indry hdwd 
firs avail Jan 524-2827 


JP F sks veggie into healing to 
share sunny apt w/porch & yrd 
$138+ F 25+ pref 522-5429 








JP M sks M/F nonsmk macro or 
veggie gd prsn to share 2brm exc 
apt $90+ ut! Zev 5247771 


JP-Prof M 35 seeks prof non- 
smoking M 25-35 to share 2 
bdrm apt near pond & T. Pkng 
avail, w/d, no pets. Rent 
$250/mo+util. Avail 12/1 call 
after 7PM 522-3509 


JP prof males seek prof M/F 
nonsmkr for nice 3 bedrm apt 
524-2086 wkends only 225/mth 


JP-Rmmte 25+ wanted to share 
5 rm apt w 1 other. Near T, 
Arboretum $205 + utils 524-4592 


JP Room avail in pleasant 3 bdrm 
apt pondside near T. Hdwd fis 
bay windows 2 prch nice cheap 
too $165/mo + util 247-3610 or 
524-4246 


JP-Spacious pond side apt avail 
Nov 1 or 15. Lr w/ frpi dr pntry kit 
bth sks F or cpl $300/cpi or 
$233/sngi. Sec dep Call 
522-6922 keep trying. 


MALDEN-2 mature resp rmts 
3+ Ig dupix-1 bik to T-music rm- 
workshop 160+ ea 321-4806 


MALDEN-Granada 1 prof M/F.Lg 
3bdrm 2bath ww dw $246 + utils 
Paul day 322-7716 eve 321-7411 


Male rmte wanted to join 2M 3F 
in 6bdrm hse in Brighton nr T, 
nice hsehold, 200+ 782-8157. 


MARSHFIELD cpl 22 will share Ig 
hs 6rm/ bath 125, cpl 175 
utilities 

Baby ok. 637-6949 


Mature employed to share w/2 
males own BR share K+ B $130 
put Cambridge call 497-5531 


MEDFORD GWM 22-32 for large 
sunny 1 bdrm apt. prof pref. After 
6pm 483-0370 John 


MELROSE F for 5 rm apt pkg 
200- avail Jan 1st Call Sandie 
eves & wknds 662-2072 


MisHil- 15 min to NU ig 3 bd M/F, 
prt M 20+ spc Ig bdr $150+ ut! 
738-1574 


MISSION HILL Ig rm Ig apt w 2 
others porch big kitchen 150+ 
734-3785 


Misson Hill nd resp M share irg 
5rm apt gas+ht incld $165 call 
Mike eves 427-8407. 


M seeks F to share 1 bedroom 
apt rent negotiable 284-2354 Call 
anytime keep trying 

NASHUA -M46 nonsmoker sks 
GF shr 2 bd mod condo hted AC 
pool 1/4 mi x2 rte 3 10 miles to 
Lowell $275+ 1/2 elec Early/late 
603-888-9721. 
























































BROOKLINE-Wanted: M quiet, 
responsible, non smkr to share 
large 4 bdrm apt. $162.50. Avail. 
12/15 or 1/1. 739-0720 


BROOK VIL 2 BR newly renov, 
laundry. on St prkg. nr T and 
shop $250 : . Resp M/F 232-6669 





DORCH-M seeks prof person n- 
smk semi-veg shr 6rm home 
w/garage Ashmont 265-6384 


DORCH-Resp F needed by 12/15 
to share nice 5-rm apt. w busy F. 
$150: near Red-Ln. Safe nbhd. 
Call Kath 267-6254 











CAMB 3 prof F sk same to share 
apt no more smoke/pets gd loc 
near T avail immed $170: util 
492-7707 


CAMB-Hr Sq 1 M/F to shr 
3bdrm.2 bath apt $275 inc all util. 
Avail Starting 12/17 Chris 

367-4959 days til 5:30 Nice place. 


CAMB-inmn Sq. Prof M 23 sks 1 
M or F for furn 2br-wd, dw. nice 
nbhd. piano, irg yrd-nr T. 


$250: util 
876-9540/863-5500x2578w 
CAMB-iIF nd Jan | to shr ig 3 bdr 


w/ 2F prf prof 25+ $200 cali 
wkdays aft 8pm 492-9104. 


CAMB-M/F . 3bdrm_twnhse 

Harv. Sq. Fd 2 bths A/C pkg fent 
& bk yds d&d. $280 inci utils No 
pets. Eves 547-5459 Fred 


CAMB-M&F seek ind 3rd, 24: 
Non smoker for attr apt nr Hvd & 
Porter Sq. Small sunny bdr w/loft 
avi on/bef Jan 1. $205inc ht & 
elec. 876-6319 




















share 3bdrm 4 story 
near pub gardens. w/d, dw, disp, 
patio. $233 + , 542-3293. 


BRI-1F 25+ shr 5 rm apt in Oak 
Sq. Jan. 1. On bus lines. No pets 
pref non smkr $170' 254-4471 





CAMB-M roommate wanted 
24-32 to share Ig 2 bdrm apt. 
$262/mo with ht. Nr Harv. Sq. 
Pref. clean. indep. style. No pets. 
no cigs. Cali Michael 547-9090. 





Bri/All sk qut, resp 24+ nonsmk 
pref Fe Apt in ig Vic hs: yrd 182 
incl ht'783-1473 keep try. 


CAMBRIDGE 1tbdrm available in 
3bdrm apt. F only, mid 20's, grad 
student or professional preferred 

lable now $175: 1/3util. 





ALLST' 
Rmt needed for ige sunny 3 br 
apt nr T and shopping. $175 per 
mo. Heat incl 254-0854. 


ALLSTON 1Frmmt for 2bdrm apt 
avail Dec 1 275mo. heat inci 
wash/dry prkg nr T call 787-0237. 


ALLSTON-GWM28 sks rmt to 
share beautiful mod 2 bdrm apt 
$250 mo.- Nr T. Call Alan 
254-2293 








Brigham circle M/F to share 4 
bed hse near T. $176 month Jnc 
heat sfe ngbrd 734-1492. 


Brighton 2M: F sks M/F to shr 
4bdrm apt off Comm $200: utls 
ig kit-bth eve Steve 254-8907 





354-7862 





Cambridge 2M seeking 3rd to 
share apt near Porter Sq. Young 
prof or grad student preferred. 
convenient location. own room, 
$125: utit 547-6297 eves. 


DORCH resp F wntd to shr ig 
sunny apt nr Ashmont T nice area 
$150 - Call sue 436-3112. 


DORCH safe st nr Shawmut Sta. 
F 34 prot seeks F 25+ for beaut. 2 
bdrm apt. Am clean, warm + love 
classical music. Need quiet per- 
son, no pets. $175+ utils Avail 
Nov 1 or later call Martha 
265-5512 


DOR F 24/Cat sk F indep lifestyle 
no smk 2 BR hdwd firs T sunny 
282-6232 late PM $175+ 


DOR-F 27: or feminist M to 
share Ig apt on F, es —_ 
quiet. indep. Nei tine. 150 
plus utils. Call 705-3165 


EAST ARLINGTON-3 prot look- 
ing for fourth, 25-35 y.o. near 
MTA. $150/mo w/o util Avail Dec 
1. Call 648-2729 keep trying. 


FENWAY F rmt for 3bdrm apt 
$160 inc ht hw move in Dec 15 
call 536-7589 


FENWAY-GWM 18-30 share 1 br. 
cheerful intimate furn. apt 
424-1277 in & out 9am-11pm 


FENWAY-Gwm 4 2 bdroom apt 
$265 ht-hot wat gas inci 
267-0065 evenings 


FRAMINGHAM- seeking prof 
M/F to share 2Br condo w/w PW 
AC. train to Boston $240 htd 
879-8189. keep trying. 


Y BLACKS LY 
BOS FENWAY AREA GWM 
sks gay black male only to shr 
2brm students ok 536 6927. 


Harvard Sq mod apt priv bath 
laundry storage ww ac dw sun 
$300 incl ht. hw Barry 492-3621 



































BRIGHTON 3 professional Fs 
seek working rmmt. preferable M 
25-35 yrs to share 2 floors in 
large Victorian home. $235: 
utilities. Call 782-2072. 


CAMBRIDGE isn't so different 
from Dorchester. Try Ashmont 
area in Dorchester. Nice. safe. 
near Red Line $140: F only, 25: 
282-8266 


INMAN SOQ F or couple wanted 4 
Ig 2 bed apt. Rent 2-300 depend- 
ing on situation. Avail no call any- 
time bef Tues. 925-3513 or 
776-6017 


N.CAMB-1F.1M seek 1F, non 
smoker, semi-veg or veg for 
3bdrm safe quiet $115+ sec utils. 
492-4279 


N. CAMBRIDGE On quiet resi- 
dential street near Mass Ave. Un- 
fursished, medium sized 
be room, available in otherwise 
ft + furnished single family 
fh «ge. 2 prof Fs mid 30s seek 
housemate 30+ responsible. in- 
de endant. orderly, etc. but not 
w out sense of humor to share 
© charming home. Large coun- 
try kitchen, garden, 2 bathrooms, 
wher & dryer etc. Prefer non- 
si king. pet free M or F. $250+ 
het & utilities. 354-3877, leave 
message. 


NEPONSET-2 GWM prof 25 sk 
G\YM 2 shr 6 rm apt in Victorian 
hse. Hdwd fir, hall frpic, pkg. 
yard, clean, quiet. $155" 
264-1349 


NF WTON-2 rooms + private en- 
trance in large apt. Call after 6 
9€.'-6543 

NEWTON CTR stable nonsmoker 
for house nr T quiet, tidy. No pets. 
$255 ht + ut 965-1898 

NS VTON Large informal house 
neyr T and stores — room- 
mese Jan 1 eve 96! 




















NEWTON-M 25+ to share ige 3 
bdrm apt w/ 2M $185/mo + util 
frpic. prkng. dshwshr. Near T 
964-2695 (M-F after 6 PM) 

NEWTON-M 25+ to share ige 3 
bdrm apt w/ 2M $185/mo -< util 
frpic. prkng. dshwshr. Near T 
964-2695 (M-F after 6 PM) 

NEWTON M Grad sks M/F rmmt 


to share 2 bdrm on 3rd fir of 
house.$240/mo 527-1524 eves 











NEWTON-roommate needed for 
large comf. apt. Nr T & 128. 
Wash-dry & parking avail. $147 + 
util Call eve & wkends 332-0444 


NEWTONVILLE LF seeks F rmmt 
25: for 2bdrm apt. $250 « utils. 





" Available Jan 1, 332-4881. 





NORTH SHORE 1 male 
wanted to share with 2 gay men 
large home near ocean 592-6494 
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MATCHING 2). 
ROOMMATES) Wy 


BOSTONS Ist and most ext 
mmate sery 17 years of servin 

the pubic Member Mas State 
eat Boston & Brookline 

hamber of Commerce. 251 Harvard 
RBrooktme. Coot Corner $20 te 


734-6469, 734-6484 














NWTN COR Semi-coop house 
seeks 2 to rent 3rd fir of 2+3fir 
apt 2ig ism rm common 
ivg/ktch/bth near T 121+/m 
969-5875 





OPPORTUNITY 
Executive seeks male to share 
luxurious live in situation. Free 
rent in exchange for part time 
help. Foreigner wejcome. Non 
smoker only. Masculine type 
wanted. 266-7061 day & eve 


SHARE OUR APT! 
BRL-Rm avail Jan 1 in 5-pers 
indpndnt hshid, safe ndrhd nr T 
Quiet rspnsbi F only. $100/ mo+ 
utls. 277-6353 


PORTER SQ-tge 2 bdrm apt 
w/porch nr T & stores. $225+ 
need 1 by Nov 1 776-1896 


Quiet resp rmmte sought for atr 
furn 5 em apt nr Hvd Med 
school-445-2204( 11-5) 














QUINCY NR T/128 
Prof F 21+ to shr beaut 2 br apt 
ww A/C park no smok/pets $230 
ht incl 770-4197 eves 





Resp working rmmt wanted for 3 
bdrm apt nr Porter Sq $166 + util 
Call 666-8 187 


REVERE BEACH-GWM PhD 
seeks roommate Nov 1 Seaview 








own rm $250+ Not a sex ad 
289-7992 
ROOMMATE NEEDED 


Preferably female to share large 
apt Just over the 
Brookline/West Roxbury Line 
Lots of window light, quiet neigh- 
borhood, unlimited parking. $185 
all utilities inc. 329-3926 





Roommate wanted for 3 
bedroom condo in Alliston will 
have own room. Close to T. $240 
including heat & hot water call 
Ron 254-2959 


Rsp indy wntd to shr sunny 2bd 
apt-Chelsea. Old bid w/wd fi, 





prch. vws of Bst. Pk avb $165+, 


util avb 1/83 884-2366 


S BOSTON F 30-45 to share 7 
room nr beach $165 mo + heat & 
util 268-33 14/253-4936 


Share 3br apt w/ teacher and 
architect in Mission Hill nr T 
$117/mo+ util eves 445-5263. 


SHARE OUR APT! 
BRKL- 1 rm avail in 5-person 
indpndnt hshid in safe nbrhd nr T. 
hosps. Quiet. respnsbi. no-smk, 
M/F's, 20's $150/mo + utils, 
parking. 277-6353 


SO END 4M 1F seek resp pers | 
townhouse nr Pru mod kitch Di 
WD fpl yard prk 267-6727 


SO.END GWM prof seeks rmte 
for huge designer duplex with 
everything. U should be resp 
working M/F stdt under 30. 300+ 
utils/ea. 542-8727/5:00. 


Som 2F sk 1M/F. 25+. to shr 
sunny co-op apt nr Tufts and T 
$150-+ no smkrs/pets 776-2185. 


SOM/CAMB-2 prof Fs early 20s 
sk F for funny 3 br apt $185+ util 
776-3141 immed, kp trying 


SOMER CAMB Near Porter Sq 
193/mo easygoing rm/mates Call 
Bob 776-4673 232-0496 daytime 
Randy 338-0100 


SOMERVILLE-2F seek 3rd 24+ 
to share apt near Union Sq Neat 
responsible person for com- 
fortable semi-coop hsehid 
feminist $142 + 623-3891 
































WORCESTER-GWM grad stdnt 
sks stud/prof to share 6-rm apt 
nr Clark U $150+ util 754-2196 


= ae yy 


/ INSTANT \ 
ROOMATES | 

BY 
HOMEMATES | 


When you're looking for the | 
perfect roommates, choose 
the roommate agency that will | 
offer you the most Covering § 
all areas and people from ali 
walks of life We care’ Call us | 
497-4308 


$20 FEE s 
eee ae a a a as oe” 
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ROOMS TO RENT 
ARLINGTON-2 semi furn. rooms 


im veg.. non-smoking house 
Share kit., bath; prkg and laund 
facilities avail.; heat and utils inci 
$200 per mo; large room w wood 
burning stove, own sink and 
refrig. $160/mo smaller room 
Near MBTA. Refs. and deposit 
required. Call 648-2797, leave 
message 


BEACON HILL 


Newly renovated furnished 
rooms nr T cali 723-5680 


ance ee 





LATE ADS 
ALL CATEGORIES 








Studio Sale: Corita Kent 
Mickey Myers orig serigraphs + 
watercolors Fri. 12/10 5-9PM Sat 
12/11 10-4 43 Fayette St. no6 
Cambridye in man Sq 





IF YOU MISS THE 
THURSDAY 4 PM 
DEADLINE . 
We will now accept ads 
until 10:30 AM Friday. An 
additional service fee of 
25% will be charged. 











BIWM. 45. U same or younger OK 
F & Genms giv & rec. Your place 
phone must. pict. OK. ap 
preciated suite 253. 82 Albion 

Waketield. MA 01880 





FREE MASSAGE FOR BI OR 


GAY MEN 
BWM 58 155 35 will give full 
body massage with oil to Bi or 
Gay males 18-23 write PO Box 75 
Dorchester M 102122 


Greek male 28 wants female in- 
Boston will answer all write to TP 
POBox 1139 Boston Ma 02103 


GWM 32 59° 145ib mar prof sks 

ame type for lunch etc in NW 
sub area. Reply w descr to PO 
Box 7142 Lowell 01852 











Nice furn rm 2D fi 2-Fam shr ige 
kit bth One straigt Male 5 min 
Harv Sq Grad Pref $260 
66 1-8647 eves AM Sat & Sun 


W cpl sk cpls Bi strt for swingline 
6 F Ig bst into or sx etc pict 
tele ans all Bx 1188 Stoughton 
Ma 02184 





Davis square basement 3rooms 
for craft or light prod. All for 
$100/mo 536-9494 





Davis square basement 3rooms 
for craft or light prod. All for 
$100/mo 536-9494 


HARV SQ sm rm avail for wrk or 
off space, pt live-in OK, no kit, shr 
bth. $125/mo 354-6885 


NATURAL 
BEAUTIFUL AREA 
NON-SMOKER ONLY 
House in nicest area of J.P., Bos- 
ton, by 260 acre arboretum & 
pond for independent quiet 
roomers who may value books 
and a pleasant neat private strt 
smoke-free place. Very attr ig 
bright new room w. own phone, 
TV. ig shrd kit, sem-privt en- 
trance, avail. immed., longer 
term. Conv shopping, parking 
No pets. Safe walk to MBTA 
Green or Or. lines. $58/wk. util 
incl. Month's sec. dep., Refs., 
522-1180. please leave message 


NEWTON-Large furnished room 
near T. Kitchen, Priv. prof or stu 
w ref $225 mon 332-9394 


ROOMS TO RENT 
Some with priv baths & kitch 
privs, all areas incl Camb, Al- 
Iston, Boston, Brighton and 
Dorch. From $40 weekly, call 
now! HOMEFOLKS, 497-4302. 


W MEDFORD-Shr kit bath no 
smok/no dogs refs $45/wk 
483-3348 eves & wknds 




















SEASONAL 
RENTALS 

ORLANDO, 2 bd condo for rent. 
week. month, school vacs. poo'. 
tennis, golf. 965-6235 


S VERMONT 3 bedroom country 
house 2 baths must sublet. Dec 
10-March 10. $700/mo includes 
utilities. 802-442-2219, late pm. 


STUDIOS 
ARTIST’S STUDIO 


Artist's studio space to share 
non-live-in/daytime workspace 
Camb. all artist bidg. $70/mo 
Call 492-64 18...Peace, Barry 





Buy an ad under our 
Seasonal 
Greetings 
Category at special 


fanoomand rates in ow 
Dec. issues. It’s the veal 
| 


idea you'll have al 
season! 

Classifieds 
: 267-1234 











Drums wanted to comp orig rock 
rand w/ bass & guit voc pref Call 
0890 or 783-3953 


Wanted: multi talented keyboard 
player able to travel Call Herb at 
145.9135 


SELMER- 7 ALTO ex condition 
with tr-pack case. $900 or best 
iffer 566-1247 


STEINWAY ‘O’ 
1923 Rebuilt and refinished 
superb tone best offer 871-0239 


Att’ SWM 28 sks F to share 
trrendship & possibly more . | am 
sincere open and caring with 
good sense of humor. Enjoy out- 
doors music movies dining out 
laughter and good company. box 
1305 














TICKETS The Who. Rush, J. Geils 
Band New Years Eve, Pat 
Benetar others. Credit cards 
201-272-1800 


Want Mastercard and/or Visa but 
have been rejected? Guaran'd 
results. Sav'ng acc # small fee 
req'd. Call Bri 668-2827 


WHO TICKETS Worcester Cen- 
trim. Best offer by Sunday,. 12/5 
eve. 327-7735 


WITNESSES 

are needed to the arrests in front 
of the METRO on Halloween Sun- 
day. Did you see the arrest of the 
photographer in the cowboy hat? 
Please ask friends who were 
there. Cali 262-0499 leave 
name/number 


TV & STEREO REPAIR 


Good Old Fashioned Service 
@ Buy-Sell-Trade new & used 
TVs & stereos 
© All work guaranteed * 
® Prompt. fair service & prices 
@ Honest work for over 30 
years 
® Free pickup & delivery 


LESTER’S TV 523-2187 
15 Revere St., 
Beacon Hill 


MR. BIG’S 
GIGANTIC 
COPIES 


Copied, enlarged or reduced 
to 2'x25' or any length on 
bond paper, vellum, or bright 
colored poster paper while you 
wait. COPY COP 815 Boylston 
St. (opposite Prudential) 
267-9267. 13 Congress St. (nr 
State St.) 367-2738. 85 Frank- 
lin St. (nr. Filene’s) 451-0233. 
260 Washington St. (nr 
School St.) 367-3370. Open 
,eves & Saturdays 
































Runaway youths 18+ wanted, to 
rap about’a self-support project 
Call Al 491-1277 


CASLE TV 


EQUIPMENT 


Save money with your 
own box. Equipment for 
all areas. See exciting 
movies, sports, up to 
channels. Call for free 
catalog. 


247-9141 
CATV, Suite CY 344 
400 Comm. Ave., Boston, 
MA 0211 














OCCULT 
Mind over matters 776-7976 





SJM Sensitive 25 intr 
cntradance, cycling. skiing Com- 
pScr sk: Grwing wrm W20-26 Box 
1222 


SWM 30 gd Ikng smp! tsts. gr 
humor emot comp open sens 
tkng SWF will to care Box 1304 








MAZDA 
1980 626 4 door automatic. 
uinroof. stereo. silver-blue 
ibsolutely mint condition 28k mi 
34 475 332-1311 days 527-7193 
eves 


BOSTON. SOUTH END Great 
room for $50 per work GWM 
18-30 437-7698 or 353-07 10 








LIVE IN STUDIO 
Avil Jan | 5000 sq ft w/ 5 people 
nr S Station 3yriease keyfee Call 
Ann 482-6528 or 625- 1084. 





SOMERVILLE/CAMB-M/F room- 
responsible needed to 
share 3 bdrm apt. Nice view. No 
cigs. $167 + utils. 628-7172. 


BOS Bright loft at South Station 
830 sq/ft to share nonlivein $120 
htd great for designer artist avail 
12/1 782-3183. 





SOMERVILLE- M or F for 2 bdrm 
apt near Tufts and T. $175 + ht 
Cali Andrea 625-3335 morning. 


SOMERVILLE near Tufts & T 
house forming 40 y.o. med stu- 
dent & Spaghetti writer seeks 
M/F/Cpt who enjoy beginnings 
$175/mo utilities included, less 
when we grow stable 625-0201 
ask for Wendell. 


Somerville Rmts wntd (Woman 
pref) to shr 2 bdrm apt with 
nonsexist gay man 22 no drugs 
all util phone + washer inci ac- 
cess to 5° bus routes. $220 
George 625-2538 eves. 








BRIGHTON-Comm Ave BU large. 
sunny. studio full furn parking. 
Immed occup $385/mo 
491-4833 6-8 pm. 


BRKLNE VILLAGE-2 rm suite 
Running water. $275+ 738-4500 
Kevin 


Coop/rental photographic dark-- 
room workspace lable near 
Tufts Somerville. 628-4810, 
396-8503 











DARKROOM 
Lg. dkroom to share in Fort Point 
area. $70 incids util Call 
547-3956 after 6. 





S.WEYMOUTH-LF sks Resp LF 
shr 2 bdrm mod apt $260 inci all 
util avail Jan 1 335-7119 eve: 


Photo studio - also rehearsal or 
class space, 2400 sq. ft. rent day 
or month 354-2452 





Very nice apt needs responsible 
rmmte neatness imperative $220 
welds heat 926-8640 


WALTHAM-$165 w/o heat F 


must be bright easy 4866 ay 
pendent, no pets 6: days 





899-7082 eves Judy 





POTTERS fully equipped ceramic 
studio has space avail for 
monthly rental Alliston 787-4177 
or 232-3051 


REHERSAL std w/pa lights riser 
2 shr, negotbl. Also sk expd rec 
engnr Jon 729-5827 











WALTHAN-2M prof sks 1 person 
2 shr spt near T 128 pike off st prk 
days 276-3702. 


Waltham/Newton F prof neat 
4+ to share lg attractive 2 bdrm 

with same. Porch prkg near T no 

pets $150+ oil+ util 899-0896 

before 7AM or evening. Keep try- 

ing. 

WATERTOWN-F 32+ + dghtr 6 

a 2 F 9 Saran 208 CORO. tor 

vent friendly Nr Hrvrd Sq 

tob $225 htd+ sec dep 92: MSo87 


WATERTOWN F rmmt wanted 
spacious 3 bdrm apt near T'$175 
+ utils Jan 1, 923-2422 eves. 


WATERTOWN- Prof F 24+ to shr 
spac 2 bdrm apt. $170 + reason- 
able util. 926-6309 anytime. 


WEST MEDFORD- 2M, 1F seek 
prof F 25+ to share large inde- 
pendent apt. Near Tufts, T & 
shopping. Avail now $160/mo+ 
util. 483-1891 


WINTHROP Roommate wanted 
30+ for 2 bdrm apt in quiet neigh- 
borhood. Prof or grad student 
preferred, $260/mo inc all. Call 
846-8576 evenings 


W. NEW-F 27+ $225/mo in- 
cludes ht Pike/ 128 access. Jan. 1 
No smoking or pets 969-5643 


WNTH M/F for ig beach apt; $160 
w/util; near T; avail imm 
524-4962 eves 5-10 and wndks. 





























STUDIOS CONCORD 
Larg2 or small, Good light. No 
live-in. New art center in old 
school-ideal work environment 
all arts/crafts welcome. Call 
369-7 191 or 369-0464 


Studio to share 760 sq ft $110, 





good light, Belmont artist build- 
ing 923-2279 
B wet 1 ‘oom floor 


thru with study, hdwd. floors. 
$485 heated. 227-1726 


BROOKLINE- Brook House, 2 
immaculate con- 





newable lease. Call Glenn 
353-2780 days, 277-0790 eves 
MALDEN rmy tbdr apt frnshd on 


T Feb 1/Aug 1 prk avail $385/mn 
w/ ht + hw 322-2644. 


NEED A 
ROOMMATE? 


Then register now at MATCHING 
ROOMMATES INC, 251 Harvard 
ST. Brookline (Coolidge Corner). 
Cali today!! 734-6484 or 

-6469 








MISCELLANY 





SPACIOUS 
AND SUNNY 


CHARLESTOWN-Spacious & 
sunny 4 room apt w/deck. Con- 
verment to. T Many architechtural 
features. $450 includes all utils 
Call owner 662-2929 


CAMBRIDGE-F non-smoker 
wanted for friendly. independent 
mixed household. $220/mo 
868-5830 





Psychic reader Victor Venckus 
host “The Holistic Community” 
on WZBC 90.3 FM Tues 5:30-6:00 
pm Occult and holistic health 
topics. reading by aptment 
625-2758 





AKC AFGHAN PUPS 
Ail colors three months-must sel! 
$150-200 445-8949 or 427-8463 
fuve gen. pedigree 


Large size bird cage $50 
266-4751 


ep. SRR RRIONE 
SKIING 
AUTHIER SKIS -Targa 200 cm SL 


foam/glass-used only 10 days 
any reason. offer 731-4722 


Cannon/B-Woods/Loon/Attitash 
special mid wk full share $155 
special wkend full share $255 inc! 
maid & cook service-introductory 
pre-season wkend disc. avail 

Vikings” Bethlehem N.H. 03574 
Call Svend/Denise 603-869-9794 
or Steve/Anne 617-862-1366 








Help organize your group or co.'s 
next Winter weekend. Cali Ciub 
Getaway Tours 444-8872 





SUGARBUSH young pro- 
fessional group with large luxury 
modern chalet near slopes with 
sauna, 6 bedrooms, 3 baths, 2 
frpics and more is looking for a 
few more really good people 
$425 per share. Call Gerry 
696-9028 





_ VERMONT RETREAT 

Smail prof. group seeks M/F 35 - 
to share country house near 
Woodstock. 1800's farm house 
with architects addition, 2 frpis 
40 acres. Good company, good 
food. good music + non-pressure 
Skiing provide relaxing at- 
mosphere. Days 426-7600 ext 
259. eves 266-5503 or 523-2367 


TRAVEL 


Adventurous individual needed 
to assist disabled person to move 
& get settled in Hawaii in January 
Call 426-1187 after 6PM 


Air ticket to Miami for saie Depart 
12 22 82. Return 18 83. 150 Firm 
437-7555. Ask for Jim 


AUTO TRANSPORT 
Responsible couple to drive your 
car to West Coast mid-Feb refer- 
ences 497-1232 


Fly one way to San Diego $175 
Good through Jan 4 Call Bob 
1-823-3175 


Gary Davis’ World Service 
Authority Passport Available to 
all persons who consider them- 
selves world citizens. For apllica- 
tions and info about the World 
Passport Call 524-3385 even- 
ings 




















GOING TO 
DARTMOUTH? 


if you make regular weekend 
trips to the Hanover. N.H. area, | 
would like to speak to you about 
giving me rides up there on a 
reguiar basis. | will share ex- 
penses of the trip both ways. All | 
need is to be dropped off at or 
rear the Dartmouth campus and 
to know when you wish to return 
Please call Tom at 267-1234 days 
or 522-1180 evenings (please 
leave a message). 





1m driving South on way tq Car- 
rib. Do you drive? Leave after 
Oct. New car. Len 926-0088 


SAN FRANCISCO 
One way non-stop from Boston 
Good Dec 13- Jan 11. $150 
469-3369 after 8:00 PM 


TO CHICAGE DEC 17 
IF wants ride to Chicago or 
Moline til (on interstate 80 Dec 17 
or later) Box 1259. 


Single Suppliment $300! Why pay 
it? Contact TRAVEL MATES a 
Linking Service for Single 
travelers. 617-598-3289. 


Wanted vegetarian non-smokers 
to share Carib todge only 
$100/wk Feb 83. Jory 354-0239 


WANTED 


| neato 

TRS-80 color computer. any size 
wanted before Christmas. Call 
after 6 pm 776-3722 


VALIUM 

Former usef of Valium, now 
having severe abdominal pain 
tremors, anxiety, drooling, etc 
months tater. Seeking help but 
can't find it. Can you help me? 
Will you? Reply Boston Phoenix 
Box 9375 


SR 
INSTRUCTION 


ACTING 
ACTORS WORKSHOP Est 


1956. The complete training 
school for Stage, TV & Film. New 
term, day or eve, forming. Free 
info, interview 656 
Beacon St, Kenmore Sq, Boston 


The | Acting School at Boston 
e Co. offers classes 


























FRIENDLY COUPLE 
w child sk low rent home Bos area 
to share pref family envt before 
Nov 1 Call 1-254-8797 


Fiscer skis 210CM Solomen bind- 
ings poles size 5 wm Lange boots 
rack like new used 12x best offer 
322-7241 evenings 





ALLSTON/Comm Av F mid-20 to 
share sunny 3bdrm avail 1/83 
$165 w/ht aft 6 782-3444 


BULLETINS 


Books Books Books. Highest 
prices paid. Brattle Book Shop 5 
West St. Boston teo 542-0210 


Franconia NH places avail in ski 
house nr Loon 12/1-5/1 
$300/pers fun group 323-7479 


Freedom, N.H. (nr Conway) Share 
ig ho p.t or f.t. ski near. Secluded 
take. Rick 603-539-4267 


Killington chalet, 4 bdrm sleeps 
12. Available Monday-Friday 
$500 week. 328-9453 Rich 











College Students! Termpaper 
catalog. 10.278 topics. Rush $1 
Box 25916B, L.A.. Cal 90025 
213-477-8226 


Killington Ski Chalet-2 baths, full 
kitchen, large living/dining room, 
fireplace, sauna. 11/1-5/1. $450 
617-326-8052 





Good “WHO tickets for sale 
Worchester Centrum 12-11-82 
Write ‘Ticket Alternatives” 
P.O.Box 85 Buckland Sta Man- 
chester CT 06040 Give tel. no. for 
fast reply 


COLORCOPIES 





mm color slides T-shirt trans- 
fers from same. copy cop. 
815 Boyl St. 

Prudential) 267- 9267. 13 Con- 
gress St., (near State St.) 
367-2738. 85 Franklin St., 
(near Filenes) 451-0233. 260 
Washington St. (nr. School St.) 
367-3370. Opén Eves. and 
Saturdays. 


FREE LAW BOOK 
CATALOGUE 


Hornbooks, casebooks, texts 
and study aids fron New Eng- 
land's law book store. Call or 
write The Law Annex at Harvard 
Book Stores 12 Plympton St.. 
Cambridge. MA 02138 or 
617-661-1150. we weicome mail 
orders. 














Luxury Condo avail Dec 3 1-Jan 7 
Cold Srings Resort NH. 99 miles 
from Boston, sleeps 8. Dw, w/d. 
frp!. fully furnished, htd swim 
pool, sauna 543-9295 $500 


Mount Washington Valley-Jack- 
son, NH Sk: Club has timited 
vacancies available for new 
members. $290 yearround mem- 
bership. Write K. Anderson PO 
Box 366. Hanson. Ma; or Call 
871-1046, 359-6445. 


North Conway Chalet 2bdrm nr 
Attitash and Widct $225/wk call 
Bill 492-8451 or 223-5600. 


Rossignol skis SalomonS05 bind 
Lange boots 11w like new 
$112:catcarrier $15 262-1159. 











for beginners thru professionals. 
Call 267-5630. 


ser MR 
ARTS & CRAFTS 


KAJI ASO STUDIO 
Classes-Monthly rates. Lite Draw- 
ing, Paintiag, Etching. Ceramics, 
Japanese Calligraphy, 247-1719 


DANCE 


ACCADEMY OF 





ETHNIC DANCE 
New sessions in Afro-Brazilian, 
veily dance, flamenco, folk 
dance, Afro-jazz, aerobics. 595 
Mass. Ave, Cambridge 491-1122 


HEALTH 


lyengar Yoga with Sondra Miller 
Tues Eves in Central Sq Start 
Nov 16 Intermed 5:30 ose 
Athletes 7;00 PM Call 272 


LANGUAGE 


$15/hr. Call Jane 





Ski house opening available with 
professional group 25+. 2 Living 
rms, 4 bathrms, sauna, 40 acre 
lot between Sugarbush and 
Stowe near Route 89 Cail 
965-2822 or. Rosemary, 
527-8605. $295 per share. 





Raja-Yoga meditation. Ram 
Chandra Mission. No fees 





Skis-Graves Compet 180’ on 
time fiberglass. Solomon 

toes; 404 heels mounted. Used 
cond-$75. 
Dolomite sz 10 mens, 4 buckles- 
used 6x-$30. Buy both & get free 
poles! 731-4000 days (Datias) or 
729-6409 eves 


SUGARBUSH/MAD  RIVER- 
Large luxury ski chalet Full 
shares available Singles 5 
bdrms. 3 full baths, large kitchen, 





within 2 miles of 


bush and 
Sugarbush North $495 254-2635. 
879-2738 


YOGA 


AGREAT GIFT | 
Photography beginner-inter- 
mediate taught by worki 
eves or Sats info at 266- 


SERVICES 





ACADEMIC 
SERVICES 
Paper due? Accutype 267-8063. 





FREE LAW 
BOOK CATALOGUE 
Hornbooks, casebooks. texts 


and study aids from New Eng- 
land's law book store. Call or 
write The Law Annex at Harvard 
Book Stores 12 Plympton St 
Cambridge, MA 02138 or 
617-661-1150. We weicome mail 
orders 





Typing-Selectric Ill. Any material 
Dictaphone too. 10 yrs. exp. as 
legal secy. Volume discounts 
Free pickup/del. Rush. 522-7044 


Xerox word processing/typing 
Theses. resumes, reports etc 
Discounts available 266-1069 








ped 

COP at 815 Boylston St. (op- 
posite Prudential) 267-9267. 

13 Congress St. (near State 
St.) 367-2738, 85 Franklin St. | 
(near Filene’s) 451-0233 260 
Washington St. (nr. School St.) 
367-3370. Selection of resume 


papers and matching 
envelopes. Open evenings and 
Saturdays 





to 3 tree 


invite you 
individual 
the 


introductory 





to exper 
PA of Hyp fer 
prod g posit hang 
mm your life. 
Cait 353-0450 and prepare 
yourself for the best. 








tees | 














Crossdressing is a habit not an 
diness. Lic. Psych. institute for 
Rational Living 73945063 





EATING PROBLEMS? 
FEEDING OURSELVES 
program on computsive eating 
Food/body awareness. 
behavioral chg. movement ther- 

apy . or info: 661-3727 





Call for free article on how to find 
and select the right therapist for 








you. Karin Schultz, LICSW 
731-2336 
SHYNESS 
THERAPY 


Aliso general counseling. 
Howard Miller, M.A. (4 yrs. 
tow. Ph.D.) afts. or eves. 
Brookline location. $15 
per session. First visit 
free. 

661-2622 329-5797 











ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 
MODELS/ACTRESSES Porttolio 


photos-fast & fine. 367-2170 


BUSINESS 
SERVICES 


AccuType Excellence. Typing 
Transcription, WP. 267-8063 








Clarity editing & word process- 
ing: a service for careful thinkers 
IBM equipment: rates lower than 
most typists charge: by appoint- 
ment only. 266-2082 


EDITORIAL 
SERVICES 


Nationally recognized team of 
authors and speech writers will 
write, rewrite & edit all types of 
business material. Call CiMar As- 
sociates 245-0264 


NO FRILLS DESIGN 
Affordable graphic design of in- 
vitations pamphiets cards 
brochures books etc. 782-3183 








GAY MARRIED MEN 
You are not aione. Therepy 
Group forming. Call francis 


Giambrone 451-1398/ 661-4070 


GESTALT THERAPY 
& MEDIATION 
Working with present awareness 
& communication in the group 
Open for new rr. 2mbers. Ongoing 
aroup meets Thursday at 6-8PM 
vear Central Sauare Eric 
Jacobson, LCSW 643-6874 








How to choose career change or 
employment counselors. Phone 
CHANGES 876-5085. , 


HYPNOSIS: Smoking. Weight 
Habits. Depression. Anxiety 
Memory. Concentration, Sports, 
Motivation. Creativity. Con- 
fidence. etc. R. Pilato 776-7976 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Crisis assistance: collabotrate 
approach: initial interview 
without charge. individuals, cou- 
ples. group therapy; reasonable 
rates: available eves & weekends. 
Catherine Delaney 625-8394 


SEXPLANATIONS 


For free brochures-266-1271 














FOR 
Classified 
Display Rates 
Call 
536-5390 











TYPING & WORD 
PROCESSING 


supplying all your needs in- 
cluding wesume letters. dis- 
sev tations. transcription tapes. 
term papers. correspondence. 
overflow work & manuscripts 
Free pick-up/delivery 
provided 


Call SOATA-Soniee 


COLORCOPIES 
From (8x10) or 35 


mm color slides T-shirt trans- 
fers from same. copy CoP, 
815 Boyist St 

Prudential) 267-9267. 13 Con- 
gress St., (near State St.) 
367-2738. 85 Franklin St., 
(near Filenes) 451-0233. 260 
Washington St. (nr. School St.) 
367-3370. Open Eves. and 
Saturdays. 


MR. BIG’S @ 
GIGANTIC 


























to 2'x25 or any on 
Paper, vellum, or bright 
Paper 


Sex therapy can be successful 
without surrogates. Institute for 
Rational Living. since 1964-ask 
around. 739-5063 


LOVE-ADDICTION 
Support group forming. Phone 
262-9116. Behavior Associates. 


SURROGATE 
THERAPY 


Males without partners need 
SPECIALIZED assistance from 
professionally trained female sur- 
rogates in order to resolve sexual 
problems such as premature 
ejaculation. impotency. or inex- 
perience. SEE THE SPECIAL- 
ISTS at Sexual Health Centers. 
266-3444 


Want greater self-awareness. 
richer relationships, better com- 
munication? Join our Personal 
Growth Group. exp. leader 
Gestalt Therapy. Individual coun- 
seling also offered. Dorothy 
491-6408 


WOMEN’S MENTAL 
HEALTH COLLECTIVE 
Experrenced therapists com- 
mitted to integrating the princi- 
ples of feminism with the practice 
of therapy. Short & long term 
individual. group. couple and 
family therapy. insurance and 
tsedicade accepted. Fees nego- 

tiable. 354-6270 


PEQUOD 
COUNSELING 

















INDIVIDUAL, GROUP, 

COUPLE AND FAMILY 
COUNSELING. 

1145 Massachusetts Ave.., 
Cambridge, MA 


617-354-6259 











St. (opposite Prudential!) 
267-9267. 13 Congress St. (nr. 
State St.) 367-2738. 85 Frank- 
lin St. (nr. Filene’s) 451-0233, 
260 Washington St. (nr. 
School St.) 367-3370. Open 
eves & Saturdays. 


SAVE THIS AD 


Reliable expert typing call 
262-7287 anytime. 


TYPING 24 Rush Svc. 536-0024 


CHILDREN 














inquiries to box 3742 


KIDSTUFF: Rachel Buchman & 
Guitar -Songs Participation im- 
agination Games 6 17-876-9 162. 


_aeeeRESeReeI 
COUNSELING 


i 
hs, 








739 precy St., 2nd Floor 
MA 02116 
oer) ‘266-3444 


Since 1975, tne only 
professional center tad 
England 











HYPNOSIS , therapy for anxiety, 
shyness, depression. Lic. psych. 
inst. for Rationai Living 
739-5063. Since 1964. 


THE GOOD LIFE \ 
HAPPINESS, SECURITY 
PERSONAL FREEDOM 
-It's what life was meant for. 
‘ssisf you im transforming 
~~ experence of your fife mto a 
ital growing adventure. re- 
req your potential for tulfiliment 
“ty fove and self expression 
The Back Bay Center 
(Non-Profit) 
Need Fulfiliment, Creativity 
Life Crisis Problem Solving 





17,000 Satisfied vareeste 
& 86% success. Low rates 
($10-$35). 

guarantee. 
Sor 0 Gon 5 te. pein 


Money-back 





53-0450 
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COUNSELING/HYPNOSIS 
FOR WOMEN 
improve health + self-esteem. J. 
Dolberg Med. 566-2591 Sliding 

scale 





GAY, BISEXUAL 
Single married men individual 
couples and group therapy. Sup- 
port groups in Boston and Mer- 
rimack Valley Mr. L. LaBella 
therapist. 536-4352 24hrs. 


Privacy assured 


BOSTON & 
CAMBRIDGE 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 
SERVICES 
Individual, couples, group 
psychotherapy. 


Initial interview(s) used 
tc explore theories, at- 
titudes and approach 
of therapists, en- 
couraged and without 


charge. 
inettence claims processed 


782- 5753 ] 











In Boston 


in Cambridge 497-67 16} 





“4 a 

Jsince 1964 we have 
pioneered ins w orkshops, | 

Jreit help workshops, hyp- 
nosis, and cognitive ther- 

Papy. Sliding scale, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Licensed, 
national recognition 4 

| Institute 7 Rational Living” 


DATING 





~ SINGLE? > 


Join LunchDates ~ 


A GREAT HOLIDAY 
IFT FOR A FRIEND 

















LunchDates 


bBat-melale liar 





SINGLES 
NOW YOU CAN MEET THAT 
SPECIAL PERSON SOON 
Call today and you Could be someone 
really mice next week! For our FREE 
BROCHURE phone 287-4500 anytime. 


DATIQUE, INC. 
437 Boylston St., Boston 02116 


Feat & Low Cont 
Sanco 1970 — All age groups” 


ELITE SINGLES 

Out low cost service specializes 
in introducing mature, success- 
ful. self-contident singles to one 
another in the relaxing at- 
mosphere of an afternoon lunch 
or early evening cocktail date. 
For compiete details call LUNCH 
COUPLES at 367-9529, 10:30 to 
6:00 weekdays. Saturday 10 to 1. 
Happier Holidays! 


SINGLE? Meet that special one! 
Call DATELINE now. -451-3245. 


Trade-a-Date We x where 
dating services end. 7725. 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide replies 
to an ad should be 
directed to a Phoenix 
box number. The 
Phoenix is not required 
to hold, deliver or for- 
ward flyers or other 
unsolicited matter. 





























Single? The 
Couple Company 
lets you see, 
hear, and choose 
who you’d 

like to meet. 


That's why we've attract- 
ed such a great group of 
single men and women. 
See for yourself—call 
for a free, no-pressure 
demonstration. Why 
postpone a good social 
lif longer? 

ee a AWBZ-TV 

Evening Magazine 

Best Bet 















DATA-DATE 
Data-Date offers an easy way to 
meet compatible people. Cali 
720-7560 or 689-8205 for our 
free brochure. Low cost. 





DAYTIME DATES 
Special introductory offer. For 
more information call 266-2362 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Fiyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoenix 
is not required to hold, 
deliver or forward such 
material. 











nnpatibles 


Compatibles 





“The Dating 
Service 
That Cares” 
Boston 


739-6688 
South Shore 
378-4389 


North Shore 
631-2997 


Spri 
(413) 737-7644 
6 years of quality service 
20 offices throughout 
New England 











SINGLE? 
ACTIVE? 
TIRED 
OF THE 
BAR SCENE? 


Call 


Together™ 
The nation’s largest 
personal dating 
service with 35 
offices. We must be 


doing something 
right. 








Boston 437-9393 
Braintree 848-5318 
Framingham 879-8641 
Chestnut Hill 232-4800 
Wakefield 245-4667 











HEALTH 


FITNESS REFERRALS 
Boston-suburbs to 495. Ac- 
cupuncture, polarity, therapeutic 
massage. nutritional counseling, 
corrective exercise and other 
holistic approaches to health. 
969-2889. 
ERE iii me 


HOMECLEANING 








ea 
262-4518 after 9 Ted 





Fioor refin & sanding. Exp. work 
Gallo 492-7249 


CONSTRUCTION 


HANDYMAN 
Carpentry & Painting Com & Res 
Call Ari 232-3263 


PAINTERS 
Great painter 354-6006 
MISCELLANEOUS 


PROFESSIONAL 
SPORTS HANDICAP 

















ball. Cail: (617)884-7733 days 
(647)525-3204 nights and 
wkends 


Man & gd phy 





Piano? MIVERIS! Expert piano 
ee rane hoisting 








rates /ins. 868-8787 
AA MOVING HAULING 4758582 MPDU 24009. 
ALTERN ATIVE MOVERS Short Notice Movers 321-1017 
Specializing in small moves for TRUCK & 2 MEN. 492-7540, 


economy pninded people. No 
truck rates. No gas charge. No 
minimums. No initial running 
time, no gimmicks. Call 
581-6299. MDPU 25162 


DAN’S VAN 
MOVERS 
MOPU License 15258 
+ Apts - Households 
+ Offices - Large Trucks 
+ Insured - Low Rates 
661-1683 

















Catch 22 1 or 2 men 846-2698 
GENTLE GIANT 
Any job, low rate, exp. 864-1516 

Joy's Van $15/hr 646-0974. 
Large truck for hire 925-2370 
Man & Truck $15 547-9365 


MAN & VAN 492-7540. MPDU 
25149 

















MOPU 25149. 
Van & movers loc & NY 254-1788 


Stone Pony~ 
°Expréss 


* Reasonable & Reliable 
Large and Small 
Equipped, Licensed & Insured 
MDPU 24429 
Call 354-2116 











PARTY 


CAFE BAND 

SAX GUITAR/DUO cool jazz for 
your party 617- 536-8043 
MARK. 








HIRING A BAND? 
CRYSTAL COVE PRODUCTIONS 
Booking bands for all occasions 
Contact Raiph Tufo 846-1835. 








Man with van for hire-David 
646-6416 


MOVERS W/14FT TRUCK for lo- 
cal moving reliable fully insured 
MOPU 25387 623-8220 


Mover & Van odd jobs-49 1-4648 
MOVING APPLIANCES 


PIANOS ONLY 
CALL 776-5994 



























Moving, exp/rel. Alan: 259-8702 
Paor Peoples! lovers 
expert moving and 
packing 
Heavy appliance deliveries 
Same day service Low rates 
Licensed Insured 
at Pianos 
MPDU 24184 
moving G 
Since 1970 
LIC. & INS./M.C. & VISA 
Inexpensive recycled cartons 
MOPU 21417 CALL 
661-0550 
ANYTIME 
4a You can 
-trust us — 





DM PRODUCTIONS 


Disc Jockeys for All 
Occasions 
Now featuring the ONLY 
Mobile Video Show. 





Call Dan McCarthy 
924-0125 








Int BOS'ON @& 


Classifieds 
are having a 
PARTY 
Department 
Caterers - 
Dee-Jays - 
Supply Stores - 
Liquor Outlets - 
Hall Renters Magicians - 
etc. 
Place your Party 
advertising at festive 
rates. 








CALL 267-1234 


IT’S NOT LATE 
Hire a DJ for your holiday party. 
Jimmy Jay 698-247 1. 











have. 











MOTION 
MOVERS 
Retiable Experienced 

Courteous 

















WE DO ERRANDS 
Christmas shopping, odds and 
ends. we make life a little easier 
Call anytime 864-9752 


HAVING A PARTY? 
Then of course you want it to 
be a success and have the 
best entertainment at the best 
price. At the Phase 6 Music 
Co. we have a wide variety of 
bands and DJs available for 
your needs. We can accom- 

date any budget. 











MOVERS 
LOCAL - LONG DISTANCE 
OVERSEAS 
No job too big or too small. 
Frequent trips to all New England, 


anytime. 
"364-1927 or 361-8185 





ICC MC 1931 ORR U - 1498 








HOME 
SERVICES 


Carpentry 
Painting 
Cleaning 

Construction 
Any Home Service 


Call 
United Referral 
Services 
566-5901 











1- + Van-Fast + 
Xtr Chrgs. Silly Movers 742-0824 
1 or 2 men and van local aad long 


distance flat rate to NY short no- 
tice ok 2540720. 


CHARLES RIVER MOVERS 
vans & trucks any job, large or 
smail at any time to anywhere. 
492-7540 











PIANO AND 
FURNITURE 
MOVING 
jLow rates — 24 hr. 
service, 7 days a 
week. Storage. 
DANIELLE 
MOVERS, INC. 


186 Brookline Ave. 
Boston 
267-4079 or 
566-5901 
MDPU 2022 


wept pay 


«Home or office 
* Large or small 
« Low, low rates 


Lic., insured MDPU 25175 

















NEGOTIABLE RATE 
Tired of high hourly rates? | offer 
cheapest moving rate around. 
776-0463. 





PACHYDERM 
Dependable moving service. 
Careful, courteous movers. Lisc. 
& ins. Call Mike or Carol 
646-9645. 





SUPER-MOVERS 
. Fully licensed & insured 
Friendly, Personal Service 
. Economical packing 
Large and Small Trucks 
24-hour Service 


731-5719 











if you are planning a function) 
or party, call 848-8130 today! 


PHASE & 


The people with 
parties to go! 














Drive new Oldsmbile to Ft. 
Lauderdale Florida around 12/28 
Call Louis Goldenberg 891-8991 


King size platform bed with futon 
& drawer. All in mint cond. Must 
sell. Call 266-5892 





-Green Tortoise (617)265-8533. 


Go SOUTH with experienced 
drivers’ on our EVERGLADES 
ADVENTURE . Enjoy 10 days of 
Outdoors/good company. 


DARTMOUTH? 


if o.. po regular 





Kitchen set new never used 
36x60 butcher block formica w/4 
beige chairs chrome legs $195 or 
best offer 749-4737 


Kng sz water bed w/6 drawers irg 
hd board $350. 3pc set sofa, love 
seat, chr $300. King sz bed 
complt $75. 5’ bar w/4chrs $250 
eves 268-4282 








trips to the Hanover, N.H. area, | 
would like to speak to you about 
giving me rides up there on a 
regular basis. | will share ex- 
penses of the trip both ways. All | 
need is to be dropped off at or 
near the Dartmouth campus and 
to know when you wish to return 
Please cali Tom at 267-1234 days 
or 522-1180 evenings (please 
leave a message 


FOR SALE 


ASE TIDINIELE 
ANTIQUES & 
FLEA MARKETS 


A AT TTR 
BEAMS FOR SALE 
8" x 8", up to 24’ length. Beaut- 
iful! Call 868-2600, ext 230 days 

or 237-3164 evenings. 


Croatian Women's costume. Silk 
embroidery on linen, exc cond, 3 
pieces. $300 call 454-6902 


APPLIANCES 


Hotpoint washer & dryer. 1 yr old. 
Excellent condition. $200 a piece 
Aliso, Hotpoint refrigerator-1 yr 
old. Exc cond. $275. Cali 
367-2485 evenings only. 


Cy 











- shape. Avail 11/30. $150 ea. Call 


Margie 628-4699 eves, 353-4557 
days 





HEAT WITHOUT OIL 
Brand new Patriot Super Com- 
pact wood-burning stove. Small, 
durable & money saving. This is a 
great buy-the stove is still in the 
factory carton. List price $400. 
will sell for $195. Cali Chery! at 
536-5390 ext 456, 1-4pm. 


BICYCLES 


| NEED CASH 
1980 Peugeot ‘V010 frame 26 
(silver), K-4 lock, fenders, front & 
rear panniers, handlebar bag, 
seat bag, grab ons, 2 air pumps, 
2 water bottl, mirror, Kirtland 
tour packs (red), MSR helmet, 
$300 no exceptions. Spare 
cables & tube, manual & receipts 
Call 269-6034 after 5 pm 


Racing Bicycle 22 1/2° Raleigh 








Large dresser w/ mirror, 4 very 
deep drawers, solid wood, good 
condition, $50. 861-6219 


OAK DRESSER 
Large Oak dresser, 8 drawers, 
wood in exc. condition. Must sell 
ASAP $50 969-6572 


Lyng rm colonial couch chair ot- 
toman cof table end tables 
bdrm-5 pc set queen sz bed exci 
con BO 927-3896 











MOV’ SALE 
Biack vinyl Barcolounger recliner 
$100. Oak rocking chair $50; off 
white vinyl arm-chair $50; coffee 
table, grey and white marble top 





17° wid 45" long 14” high $50 
489-2848 
Office desk steel 60x30x29H 


black w/ chrome legs formica top 
$120 or BO Bill 323-4389 


OFFICE 
FURNITURE 


Custom built, 3 piece executive 
office furniture. Desk, credenza 
and bookcase unit in wainut bur! 
design. Best offer over $2500. 
Call 868-2600, ext. 230 days or 
237-3 164 evenings 


FOAM RUBBER 


DISCOUNT CENTER 
Cushions, Mattresses, Bol- 
sters, Covers, ready to 

Oo or made to order. 
hredded 
foam. Plat- 
form beds. 
Foam cut at no extra charge 

165 Brighton Ave., Aliston 

254-4819 


PLATFORM GEP 
W/mattress. 150 
Dresser, kitchen a. aes 
top, rug 9x12. moving 739-9167 





















HAT BLOCKING 
Complete outfit incl: Hat block 
machine, 46 hat blocks, 4 
fomen 09 one buffing machine, 4 

3 block stands, brass 
pee stretcher. handle stretcher, 
boiler. spin dryer with hood. Con- 
tact George Smith 617-445-3323 


MOVING MUST SELL 
1 Scand. Design 9x12 wool rya 
rug. 1 5x7 Kabyl wool rug with 
pads. 2 Delta white wall studded 
snow tires 878-14, 2 Goodyear 
steel belted radial tires 175- 
SR- 13. frpt equip and other hshid 








items.’ B. O. Call anytime 
739-1988 
MOVING MUST SELL 


1970 Ford Shasta runs needs in- 
terior work $1000. 1973 Honda 
XL175 motorcycle on/off road 
$350. 7 drawer executive desk all 
wood 3° by 5 matching chair 
$350. 8 pool table slate X top 
automatic ball return needs cloth 
$150. Cali 825-5571 





BUYING | 
DIAMONDS 
GOLD SILVER 
Heirloom & Antique 
Jewelry 
Pocket Watches 
Gold Coins 
Also, American, European, & 
Oriental Gold Items 
White City 


Shopping Ctr 
Shrewsbury 


754-9621 
NATHAN’S 
471 Main St., Fitchburg 











SAILRIDER SAR-1 used 1 month 
$700 or best offer must sell days 
253-2339, eves 484-9439 ask for 
Gail or Rob 


TICKETS FOR J.GEILS 
New Years Eve Show 
(20 1)46 1-5650 

WRITER 


TYPE 
Smith Corona Classic 12, man- 
ual. $110 522-8457 











Rugs. never used. 4x6 $14, 6x9 
$18, 9x12 $30, 12x15 $49 pads 
$9. Orientals $39. 523-9533 


So‘a Bed Like New 6 month old 
$3.9; Bookshelves $20 Framed 
mir? 9 $30 Call 253-1420 Yousef 


SOFA GIVEAWAY 
Weill, almost! Castro sleeper 
$125. Love seat $60. both good 
cond/nego. Paul eves 497-4017 


Teak veneer dining table $95 
hardwood dresser $75 twin bed 
w/3 drawers $65 Emily 547-8647 
before 10am 














competition, never 
Components _ include campy, 
cinelli, omas and sugino. Racing 
and training wheels, spare tires 
and parts. Palo Alto rollers to sell 
as package $650 for more info 
call Jim 776-7535 


CLOTHING 


Hiking Boots Fabiano with 
gorerex 6 1/2 worn once $75 will 
bargain C Bregman 492-1245 


FUELS & 
FIREWOOD 

BACK TO BASICS 
Bundle seasonal aromatic fire- 


wood delivered $4.50 up. 
1-668-2341 





DANCE 
MACHINE 


a 


oe ai want the best” 
music to dance to? 
Heap ects woes whee ag 


non-stop to DIS- 
COROCK-OLDIES- WING. 
You name it and our DJ's will 
play it. Reasonable prices for 
2 great time. 


id 


pe wt os aa special rates 
hristmas and New Year's 





Pb 


Call Now 
451-0897 





BVBRaBaaal 





PARTY GRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Featuring Male & Female 
lygrams 


* Adult Santagram* 
Strippergrams 


482-5116 











DRIVE-AWAY-ALi 
© Cars to ail states (Cal., Ariz.. 



















DRIVE-A-CAR 
to Florida, Catif, etc. Some gas 
allow. Good cars leaving daily. 
Must be 21 & ficenced. Cail 
267-4836. 
Riders: Goin FL, pts 


Daytona 
along 1-95 South 2; Iv/retrn 
Dec/Jan shr costs 232-3062. 





M 
Unit, wood and fiber; Liv 
unit 3. wide 27’ long 9' 
Sculpt with two closet areas built 


Offer. 491-4298 


7 ft white couch $175, birch scan- 
dinavian table $150, comfy chair 
$15. 437-0049. 


8 ps bdrm inc ward chest + lamp 
‘ktch set w 6 chrs Wali unit glas 
cab 566-3743 eves 











HEAT WITH 


Brand new Patriot 


T OIL 
uper Com- 


pact wood-burning stove. Small, 
durable, and money saving. This 
is a great buy, the stove is still in 
the factory carton. List Price 
$400.00 will sell for $195.00. Call 
John at 536-5390 ext 456 be- 
tween 1-4PM 


drawers and mattresses) 
FOAM & FUTON 
MATTRESSES 
Retail: Six kinds on 
display. Different densities, 
firmness, 


.* We Handcraft Fine 
Solid Oak Beds 

Modular moveabie| 

design (optional headboards)/ 

lifetimes, and 





782-8040, 486-3928 


Apple Computer, disc drive, NEC 
software, 








BEAMS FOR SALE 
8" x 8". up to 24’ length. Beaut- 
itul! Cali 868-2600, ext 230 days 
or 237-3164 evenings. 


BEDWORKS Oak double piat- 
form bed + 2 stor drawers + 
foam. Fits in car. $420 value. Sell- 
ing tor $275 Kim 482-6615 pm. 


Bik steel case desk,teak top + 
sides, matching credenza, excel 
cond $200 set. 646-6754 


B&W TV portable typewriter; 
742-8049 


Db! Sleep Sofa $110 cash and 
carry grey upholstery in good 
condition Call 327-7411 eves & 
wknds 


Dining room seé:-pine; round 
pdstl tbie, 4 mates chrs, smi htch. 
w/dry sink antique rust finish 
$500 603-668-8512 eves call col- 
lect 




















Dining room table w/ 4 lad- 
derback chairs + bench, frost 
free refridgerator, washer, air- 
conditioner, bureaus, shelves. 
rocking chair, lounger, etc. 
547-0296. Best offers. 


King sized waterbed on a 





books, "ete. 
325-6742. 


Atari 2600 VCS complete with 10 
cartridges incl Pac Man, Msi 
Cmd, Astrds. Call 762-1269 


Bass boat Terry 450 14ft 33 
Eviniivewell + roller batt custom 
: RL many extras BO Jim aft 6pm 
453-9387 


Beautiful china for sale 6 com- 
plete place setting Aynsley Pem- 
broke pattern. Call 227-6167 
evenings 


$1500 Henry 














Decorative rough iron few 
44"x 36" on 

a aanee. Sates $375. 
734 


NEED 
CASH? 


We buy used paperbacks 
HARVARD BOOK 
STORES 
1256 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 














frame stand. Liner and. heater. 
Must be drained. $100 596-1181 


King size mattress exc cond, 23 
inch Zenith color TV, Elec- 
trphonic Stereo, 623-5499 








THE 


Guaranteed 
Classified 


IT RUNS 
‘TIL 1T WORKS 











Computer equipment Ohio 
Scientific C2 OEM Soroc CRT, 
Centronic 103 printer $2000 or 
BO call Mark at Bab 7763 


Encyct Britannica Ill, mint cond. 
Great Chistmas gift for entire 
family. Cost $1100 new, want 
$700.or BO 497-5547. 


jon a heanees eanonp: $500 oF 

or 
best ys, Catt 359-3423 or 
489-1386. 


Get back in shape exercise 
weights and bench for sale gd 
cond. BO Paul 536-2320 

















WHO TICKETS 
Worcester Centrum Deécem 
11 for sale (401)765-0143 en 
time 


HEMOSTATS 
5th” 
Thousands of uses 
around the house: 
Model building, sew- 
ing, etc. No toolbox 
should be without 
one. 


Send check or money or 
der for $6.95 plus $1.00 ship- 
ping and handling 





Fedco Company 

P.O. Box 2171 

Littleton, Ma. 01460 
Please allow 2-4 

- wks for delivery. 











ee 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


hinon AFXL direct sound 
movie camera. Never used. Only 
$333. Calli Cheryl at 536-5390 
ext. 456. 


Coop/rental photographic derk- 
room workspace available near 
Tufts Somervilie. 628-4810. 
396-8503. 


EKTACHROME 
Pack of 20 rolls EL 135-36. 
$68. Perfectly stored it is in de- 
monstrably perfect condition. 
864-2138. 











; ona and 
strap $250 6- 10.62 628-2599. 


Leicafiex camera (1966) SLR w/ 
F2. 50mm, F2.8 135mm, F2.8 
35mm $800. 617-536-7780x275. 
9-5 Mon-Fri. 


New Tokina 70-210 f 3.5 Canon 








$2 
627-7245 aft 6. 


Totat color drkrm inc Durst M601 
w/color hd pkg or pcs $1600/BO 
Ear! 562-2410 evenings 


Vivitar 84P Super8 movie cam- 
era. Auto/manual focus. Case. 
batt/recharger $99 734-4681 


MUSIC 
AE ABN IE es 
AUDIO VISUAL 


CAR-HOME STEREO 
Sony, Onkyo, JBL, Marantz, BSR, 
Garrard, Sanyo, Clarion, Phase 
3. record collection 267-5193 


» STEREO SYS 
spkrs/stnds 




















WALKMAN DELUXE! 
Sony with battery char never 
buy batteries in! OBO. 
Act now! 254- 





Dual Model 1258-52 turntable, 
never used. Only $144. Call 
Chery! at 536-5390 ext 456. 
Dual model 1268-55. turntable 
used. Only $186. Cail 








oo na 
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456. 
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World’s Best HiFi 
NEW & USED 
Hafler Pyramid Rega Thorens 

navector Grace Mcintosh 
UY SELL CONSIGN 
Q Audio 
corner Mass. Ave. near MIT 
547-2727 
95 Vassar St. 
i 02139 











Allegro Sound Sys. w/ 8Track 
Play & Record AM/FM Radio as 
king $200 Great Con 734-8580 


AR amp 60w Dennesen elec- 
trostatic spkers. Tandberg 2075 
rec 75w Best offers 497-4055 


AR speakers 3000 pro'series still 
in box $500 also ADC accutrac 
turntable still in box $125 
862-8471 


GRUNDIG AM-FM Car cassette 
radios w/Dolby systems. $200 
ea. Cali Chery! 536-5390 x 456 


KLH Comp ster 15w rec. Garr 
turnt. 2 bkshif spkrs $120 
277-1797 


Loudspeakers for sale. Never 
used Only $125.40 each. Cali 
Chery! at 536-5390 ext. 456 M-F 


MUST SACRIFICE! 

Rec engr moving to computers & 

must sell entire system! Cizek | 
* spkrs, Lux 5750 digital tuner, 

Nakamichi cntrl preamp, Nak 100 

watt pwr amp & 150+ DD, digital 

& 1/2 spd discs. Call aft 10 pm 

1-987-5983 


New receivers and turntables (2) 
also speakers (home and car) 
used turntable 881-2791 


PRO LGHTG EQUIP 
Tetronics 880 dimmer pack + 8 x 
2 dimmer board 100 foot snake 
2.4k per ch. 8 Channels w/road 
case. little use $1200 or best of- 
fer. ask for Aldo days 895-5677. 
nights 894-7681 


SPEAKERS 
Bookcase size, Jensen LS2 Per- 
fect condition $120. 522-8457 


Speakers bosc 501 new con- 
dition must sell 283-4191 even- 
ings 


STEREO BARGAINS 
Blaupunkt CR-2000 in-dash 
cassette Autoreverse Player 
AM/FM, FM-stereo radio. New in 
original box. $225. KLH car 
speakers, two-way system, 6 by 9 
inch loudspeakers, Hemi- 
spherical Soft Dome. tweeter, 
Controtied Acoustic Compliance 
woofer. Model 692 DT $75. Also 
as new. KLH Model 24 Compact 
A M / F M 
stereo/turntable/speakers in 
wainut cabinets. Perfect con- 
dition. New, matched tweeters, 
new cartridge, Owners manual 
Sounds great; a classic. $175 
KLH turntables, both with new 
Audio Technica cartridges 
Rugged and reliable; easy on re- 
cords; cueing and auto-off. Nice 
Styling. $55. 232-2887 or 
277-1527 


Teac 271 cassette recorder led 
and peak hold w/dolby CrO2 
331-5621 


USED STEREO 
And TVs. Two whole stores full of 
guaranteed used ——— We 









































wowty..Sell. trade. compo- 
nents & TVs. Oe IND 225 
Newbury St Boxtea: MA 


236-1827 or 31 Holland St. Davis 
Sq. Somerville, MA 625-7707 


Vector Research 5000 rec. 55 
wpc, midrange tone control. 
—Philips turntable w/electronic 
fouch controls, a Audio Technia 
cartridge, pair of Ohm C2 3way 
speakers. inci cabinet, record 
cleaners, in boxes. Exc cond 
$950 or best offer 233-7130 


STEREO & VIDEO 


For same day service, please call 
Gyro Gearloose at 731-9629 











FUN AND PROFIT 
Singer-key board player wants to 
Start gb combo that can have 
both. 296-7720 after 5 ’ 


ARGONAUT 

Serious drummer & keyboardist 
needed for orig group. Have 
signed with cable. interested in 
putting out record. No heads 
should be financially stable 
Kevin/Chris 254-3832/4899 
6-10PM 


Arthur Slick looking for male 
vocalist with strong voice for or- 
iginal music. Kent 787-5385 


ATT DRUMMERS 
All original punk rock band look 
ing for fast basic style drumme 
to complete this 3 pc threat c 
society band FF90. No hea 
cases or Whimps. Ron aft 
935-7744 Leave no 











Est. working pop/rock w/ orig 
band is looking for lead vocalist 
w/. proficient inst abilities. Vocal 
and playing ability must be first 
rate. Stage prescence. prof 
equip and attitude are equally im- 
portant. Great opportunity for the 


right person. Contact 
Soundworks 662-0503 


Experi-mental pysche-delicate 
value music Over money not in a 
hurry/play 2 inst. Art and 
Spirit/creative/influences too nu- 
merous/Jere 266-0571 


Fem bass kybrds, guitar needed 
for high energy commercial 
dance band with upcoming work 
Must have some singing ability 
Cali 423-7736 


Guitar/bkup vcis & id singer 
w/orig materiai iking for Bass 
drms, id gtr. Istn to Heart, Led 
Zep etc. 729-0298 














A well established original rock 
act w/ Jan record release needs 
local booking management 
Outstanding opportunity $ for the 
right person. References re- 
quired. Call Art 884-8000 or 
327-5651 





SAXER 
Brit band needs sax to tour. Must 
be over 6’, named John with red- 
biond hair. Apply in person--The 
Beat-London 





Band sks vers drums & Id voc 
with pro chops & att for steady pt 
work; have prac space & PA cali 
6-9PM only 897-5964 


The Puzzies-orig modern band 
want guitar/vocal-experienced 
pros only. Calt935-9038 





GUITARIST 
Avail FT PT good 
593-2891 


reader 


Multi keybrd ply wanted for estab 
orig rock bnd voc +. Mike days 
497-1533/eves 665-20 10 


NATIVE TONGUE seeks roadie 
Must be willing to travel. Call Lee 
284-8294 








GIGS 
Top New England nightclub at- 
traction seeks experienced 
technician. Knowledge of sound 
and lights some disc jockey ex- 
perience 484-5579 


NEW ENGLAND 
TALENT 
CONSULTANTS 


and 1 of the top professional 
male vocalists in the Northeast 
with strong original music are 
looking for musicians to form a 
band. Serious minded, willing- 
ness to work hard, and pro- 
fessional abilities are criteria for 
selection. For a screening inter- 
view. please call N.E.T.C. at 
617-532-0970 








Guitar player wanted for working 
top 40 show band. Vocals and 
travel a must Andre 
617-251-4581 





REHEARSAL 
SPACE 
Sound proof - 24 hrs. - 
security - loading dock - 


game room - low rates - 
186 Brookline Ave., 


267-4079 or 566-5901 








LOOKOUT 
Now auditioning drummers or- 
iginal hi-energy rock band seeks 
competant drummer for gigs and 
recording must have good equip- 
ment and transportation Peter 
647-0091 


DRUMS/KEYS-SYN+ 

Sk drm & multi-key w Voc, for orig 
post’ punk mw band. Music for 
body & mind. Call Randy 
738-46 10, Wendal 547-4319 





Solid beat drummer wanted by 
Jamacian-American band play 
ing out Call 665-1554 JAP 





Toe Zone seeks committed bass 
player for orig and covers. Have 
Studio & direction. Need exp. per- 
son with lead vocal ability. Cail 
625-7707 days 





Wanted/ drummer and guitarist 
for originals band. Quality Nu 
Music! Ken 569-2380 eves 


Wanted- F vocalist. M or F 
guitarist or kyordst plus S and L 
crew. Pros only. 373-6011 








Singer wanted for orignial rock 
band. Call Mark 662-8387 


TO SECURE A REC. DEAL FOR '83 
YOU NEED US! 

Because we will produce together 
not a demo but a terrific 24tk 
tumshed product We have 18 years 
“xp m the busmess & want you 
volved with ws & to profit from 
our exp and contacts. 


AVON MUSIC 


Mr Japl Billy Bett 
| (212) 380-4598 (212) 626-0459 














Original power rock trio looking 
for dedicated male lead vocalist 
Jim 289-68 10. 


SRIRAM 
INSTRUCTION 





PA rental $65/dy 2000 wts 18 in- 
Crown JBL mic, mons. lo-wkly 
DJ545-5629 





PA equip. for rent. Cali 925-2370 





VOICE LESSONS 
Top studio SIDRA COHN cail 
566-4498 (423-7462 Mon, Thurs) 
for the professionally minded 





1961 Gratch C. Gent $1500 
PV-900 mix w/200 emp. PV 
clasic $22. Semc 2 12 $150 PV 
bass cabb $150 631-6968 


Fender Super twin rev ampiif 


Mowing ‘out-have to sale or ly] 





1962 Fender Strat w/ case 
snbrst. all orig. v good; 1967 
Gibson Firebird 7 w/ case. aii 
Orr 

1960 Music Man Stingray bass 
Black body, maple neck, Perfect 
condition $425 or best offer 
Days 283-3196. eves 283-4470 





198 1 Epiphone guitar $185 nego- 
tiable 782-2640 after Spm 


| 


$250. Cali soon fnomas| 
522-8596 
Fiute-Armnstrong op hole c ft 


Highland bagpipe-RG riarde 
snusic - PR chanter 62°.-~ 87C 





Full-size student cetio good « 
dition. Hard case $1200 4il 
Adam 787-9359 





German cetio. handmade oid si 
sm /av. Jaeg case 1900 Neg Julie 
Coniey 482-8850 





1 week promo pak. 16 track rec 

10 cass.. 10 8x10 b-w pix, 10 
DIOS. songlists $199 plum studio 
(617)372-4236 





ARTLEY FLUTE 
2yrs old, top of the line model 
38-0, handmade. open hole. sil- 
ver, B-foot, new cond. List $2400 
asking $1100. 401-245-5140 


Bass/Drums look to join or Form 
orig band. We have PA/van re- 
hersal sp. Vocats and trans a 
must. Ray 444-4034 Bob 
331-1972 


Bass equipment svt 350watt amp 
with hi low midrange new tubes 
$350 svt cab w/8 10” speakers 
w/wheels $150 Bass cabinet 
w/15” folded JBL. JBL $150 
367-8675 after 7pm 


Bass. lead, P.A. & Monitor cabs 
lead guitar hollow body lead & 
practice amps 881-2791 


Beautiful 72 Gibson 400 CES 
sunburst like new $1100 John 
395-7812 





























Unique precision knits, from 
EDGERTON 


KEYBOARD'™ SCARF—62” long (8 
full octaves) bik/wh. $18.95 ea. ppd. 


MUSIC SCARF—8-bar waltz in E° 
80” long, bik/wh. or rd/bik. $18.95 


ea. ppd. 


KEYBOARD"™ SWEATER—Specify 
men’s or women’s, bik/wh. or rd/bik., 
size XS, S, M, L, XL. $36.95 ea. ppd. 


Send orders to: 
EDGERTON ENTERPRISES 
P.O. Box 1383 Dept. H 
NYC, NY 10008 

VISA & MC only call toll free (24 hrs.) 
800-522-1500 ext. 978 
Write for free catalogue. 











Gibson €ES-335.0-35 WMartir 
SMS5€. Shure Pedulla €.-120 
Bass Peavey Special wo. 215 
w/2-15 JBL bass spkrs. Teac 
A-3440. 4-15 Eminence bass 
spkrs Maestro phaser 
659-2054 


GIBSON GUITAR. 1981 Gibson 
ES-335 inci case bst. offer 
Jonathan 498-7000 








Gib son Les Pa.t 1953 Orig eg 
new frets. bionde finish. neck re- 
pawec Beautiful sound and 
ooks. $700 cash 731-5132 s-W 
10-12 pm 





Gibson victory bass. like new 
$450 Peavey 100w head. fender 
cab w2 15 jbis. $125 each call 
Kevin 782-8157 


Guild 0212SB8 new 12 string only 
$350 Quick cali Kevin eves 
643-5547 lv message 








GUILD X 79 Electric Guitar 
w/case (biue) $308 Cali Cheryl 
536-5390 x 456 


Guitars for sale-Aria 12-string. 6- 
string elect and classsicail. good 
cond 236-4866 


Hammond M3 organ with 147 
Leshe cabinet very good con- 
dition $750 Cali 491-3610 











am looking for musical amp an 
nstruments will consider any- 
"hing Cali 592-9496 days 


NEW IBANEZ BASS 
panez EQ Bass brand new with 
hard shell case. Exceiient sound 
full warranty Will sell for S649 00 
Cali Jon at 536-5390 ext 456 
Mon-Fri 10-S5pm 








Keyboards: Mellotron. Exc 
cond.. New motor and iapes 
$1500 Arp 2600 1 1/2 yrs oid 
never cn road $1200 848-2856 


KRAMER BASSES 
81 Kramer “P” model 4001 bass 
(black) and 81 Kramer Jazz/"P 
model 5000 bass (blue). Both 
brand new w/ cases $500/ea. call 
Chery! at 536-5390 x 456 


Kustom amp 250 watts 2-15s 
exc. cond below average use 
$350 489-4328 


Late 40s Gibson L-50 w/ case 
exc.. 1968 Gibson ES 345 w 
case. exc: 19t6 Epiphone Riviera 
w/ case. very good Best Offers 
Eves 776-8778 














Lowrey Spinet organ with doubdie 
keyboars & chord at for 
l@arning $450 tel 361-4429 


LUDWIG DRUMS 





16x20 kick. 6 x14 Bm Sty 
snare 7 Pisy 18x16 floor 
All im Dk gloss Rogers H’H 


Premier 252 pedal. Ztid zyms 14 
hats. 20. 22 2 Tama Boom 
stands snd ik cannons $1200 or 
BO 542-2121 

Mandolin-beautiful custom hand- 
crafted F-5 1st quality inst $900 
Bos 899-6797 








Bass available for 6B top 40 show 
or C + W lead voc reading exp will 
trvel Joe 266-5836 





BASS & DRUMS 
Wanted to from working jazz 
group. 2 guitarists-Berkiey Grad 
and NEC grad Stu play wide 
range of styles, have equip inci 
bass amp, trans, house for reh 
You are serious, have chops, reh 
time. reading abil pret. Call Caleb 
or Fred 783-1958 








USED 
HIGH END 
SPEAKER SALE 








INFINITY RS 2.5 
Watkins 12”. 
EMIT'SeEMIM’S 
$2250.00 Retail, 
Now $1000.00 pr. 
INFINITY RS ti 
Two 10” 
Watkins « Polycones 
EMIT'S 
$1300.00 Retail 
Now $1000.00 pr. 
KLH 1” 
with/analog bass 
computer & ped’s. 
$1200.00 Retail 
Now $600.00 pr. 
ACOUSTIC RESEARCH 91 
$800.00 Retail 
Now $400.00 
All speakers carry a 7-day 
money-back guarantee _ 


tech hifi 


182 Mass. Ave., 
ambridge, Mass. 
02139 
864-HIFI 























MANAGEMENT CO. 
SEEKS GUITARIST 


For original album-or- 
iented rock act. Strong| 
background, vocals 
. Keyboard 
and recording ex- 
perience a plus. 


career-oriented, 
presentable per- 
formers need respond. 


617-729-2291 








Bass player exp & vers seeks T40 
wk stdy or fill-in wkng sit only pis 
Call 232-6043 


BASS/SYNTH 
Player aap | w/top Boston 
band sks FT high caliber working 
sit. 361-5142 


Ry Sey souno Pow JBL, PV. 


EV. SHURE, SENNHEISER. De- 
livery and setup, Call 
617-643-3742, leave message. 











UNITED 
REFERRAL 
SERVICES FOR 
MUSICIANS 
Musicians tooking for 
bands & bands looking for 
musicians. Call 267-4079 

or 566-5901. 











UNIQUE POSITION 
for experienced prof drummer 
Must have strong vocals 
With front ability and @bi. on horn, 
guitar, or keys. Let your talent 
shine as a member of New Eng- 
land's most successful top 40s 


GUIT-SONGWTR LOOKING to 
form orig R&R band Ser ing only 
497-6336 aft 4 wknds anytime 


BASS INSTRUCTION 
improve performance, technique. 
dexterity and reading in relaxed 





Heavy metal rock band looking 
for lead singer 233-5847 


Keyboardist with vocals looking 
for working or near working rock 
band. Call Sue 699-2114 


Keyboard player w: backup 
vocals. wking funk. & roll band 
solid bkings great orig Cali 
617-987-2527. 


KEYBOARDS SAX 
Or bass player with lead vocal 
ability wanted for top 40 show 
band working. Call 
(40 1)23 11-6176. 














show Trio. Travel and attitude « 
must. Great salary and benefits. 
Cail for audition between 3:30 
and 6:00PM 698-6976. 


Pro F singer seeks working cover 
rock band. Have range looks exp 
trans 547-5720 








BRASS orig rock-pop band — 
drums w/ taste, dynamics 
commitment. Call. Tom.527- 1802 





Punchy bass player wanted by 
prowave band. Exp. only. Reh. 
space/gigs/ rec. Jon 284-7868 





BUDGET ANSWERING 


SERVICE : 
For only $13/month we'll give you 
24 hr service 825-6700 


Keyboard player and drummer 
needed by original R&A band. 
721-2174 491-7249 


Drummer needed for imo. in 
Florida own trans vocals top 40 
pros only 545-6001. 











Pro rock k drummer with 
strong & steady 2 & 4. Seeks 
current working top 40 show 
band. Can travel. Nate 775-6831 


DRUMMER -The SWALLOWS 
seek Creative,precise,solid drum- 
mer immed. Prac nr Fens 
gigs/rec sched. 735-0283 now!!! 


Drummer wanted for original 
rock band. Variety of styles. Cail 
484-9461. 











Drummer with extensive club 
concert & studio exp rehearsal 
space & van seeks working gig 3! 
styles free to travel 236-184e 
anytime. 

Drums 12 yrs exp ikng for part 
time wrk sit Rck R&B top 40 funk. 
infl. Cali weeknights. Mike 
603-883-0391 


Dynamic M vocalist w smooth 
moves wanted to front slick 


Stevie J Brown Isleys Pract in 
Back Bay area Mark 262-3687 











RECORDING 
16 hour package including mas- 
ters & 4 cassettes $300. 8 hr 
package (no tape) $125. Cali 
DESTINY RECORDING ‘STUDIO 
617-658-8391, 


he Noni Shore Muse complex 


has newly renovated rooms avail- 
able. Low rates, secure, elevator 
and loading dock. Cali 592-9496 


Roadwork 6 piece pt funk band 
PA heip- 
24. 











Sax & drummer sk band or musc. 
for pt time rck,blus, funk.fun & 
gigs Bill 922-1184 


Silver lining seeks bassist for im- 
prov rock inf by A. Bros G. Dead 
Metheny for more info call Phil or 
Larry 1-651-1224. 








SINGER 
ni Singer /Shouter/Mumbier. 


at 1L.Fall.Joy Div,Bowie 
Wayne 20-2489, Craig 254-1970 





LIPSYNC 

If you know what lipsync is and 
perms like to do it, bg at The Patty 

lorrigan school of dance, 3rd 
sed 50 Hollis St, (rte 126) down- 
town Framingham on Tues 
12/7/82 at 7 pm. Perform 2 leads 
(bring records) and be prepared 
for dance audition. Working 
lipsync showgroup is looking for 
personnel. 








Est. orig-cov rock bnd seeks 
bass w/trans. Have gigs etc 
862-6872 Hess 734-3124 Jon. 


“DAMIEN 
STEEL” 











Looking for guitar or bass player 
for duo; Rockabilly. or originals. 
60's Bob 497-1232 


Mgr holding audition for 
pop/rock band w/ exc prospects. 
seek M/F keys and guit w/ strong 
vocals. Auditions held at South 
Shore Rehearsal studios, 
Brockton. Leave message if not 
here. Sam 964-7437. 


Muilti-keyboards and lead guitar 
wanted for top 40 high energy 








_ dance band. 994-3045 344-6691 


Keys bass & rythm guit needed to 


e. Beginners welcome 
Alt styles taught by experienced 
professional. Calli Steve 
Buonomo anytime 893-0048 


BASS LESSONS 
Experienced professional with 
Berklee degré6 will teach aii 
Styles and levels 492-7685 








MUSIC LESSONS 
Woodwind Instruction from a 
schooled musician. Reasonable 
rates will travel 893-7174 


Pro drum set instruction. Mature. 
experienced teacher... Berkiee 
Grad. All styles. Tom Tordi 
277-2101 








form orig prog rock 
to Pink Floyd serious inquiries 
only Pat 783-2805 





Post punk wit vaudvi dance 
band sks bass deums Rich 
782-8265 must D skilled & serious 
yet nuts as well 


Lighting designer with gear avai!- 
able for clubs small concerts 
theater 391-0304 


Working cov orig band seeks m/f 
lead vocal/into Journey loverboy 
etc. Rick 837-2906 


Working dance/showband has 
immed. for TPT voc a 
plus Trav Ron 445-4678. 











SINGERS ! 
Do it weil: disclose your “inner 
voice” through imagination and 
PROPER VOCAL TECHNIQUE 
All levels. 739-9173 


Singing lessons w best teacher in 
town: Pép. bdwy: etc.. 876-5805. 











Heads-Up 
Boutique 
ert 
- Glitter 
New York & 





Master charge & Visa cards 
Hours. 10-8:30 P.k' 
Tues. & Fri. 10-5:30 P.M 


TOM 
BOSS 
PIANO 


TEACHER 


Jazz, Pop, 
Classical 


277-1527 

















Mon.. Wed. Thurs.. Sat 


Serrecant, NEC graduate 
492-3828 references avail 


po AL 
— Regal guitar, Brazilian 


Rosewood. Want $500 want an 

electric piano Cali Terry at 
524-6895 9-12am or 7-11pm 
negot. 





LES PAUL 
1955 Les Paul custom, Fender 12 
string acoustic w/ case. Mint 
$335. 1892 Ivers & Pond upright 
piano. Rebuilt If! Dorch 
1-376-8844 


1956 Les Paul JBL monitors new 
Teac M-244 Tandberg 420A Apt 
Hafler KEF 101s 376-8844 


1959 Gibson Melody Maker. al! 
orig w/case, near mint, 1965 Fen- 
der Jazz Bass prof. refinished 
sunburst. exc w/case; 1940's 
Epiphone Triumph Regent 
w/DeArmond P.U.. very good 
case. Best offer. 776-8778 








Benson amp 300H w/road case 
Altec speaker Like new $500 
great deal John 395-7812 


Marshali 100W head $475 
Takamine Elec-acoustic 12-stnrg 
inew) $400 339-5067 





BIG PA SALE 
Forsythe singie 15 inch cabs 
loaded $375 each. SR109 low 
mid cabs loaded $275 each. CLS 
SRH90 with Renkus Heinz 1800 
on skids $225 ‘each. EQ's 
crossovers, etc, 583-4580 


PERCUSSION 
African... brasilian percussion 
congas. records. Classes. 91 
River St. Camb 492-6642 


Bullfrog PA cabs-2 © 1210T'S 
w/10° & 12° spkrs & 3 tweeters 
$300 for pair..738- 1293. 


Cerwin Vega PA cabs exc cond 
for the pr E. Boston Tony 
569-1939 = 














Chickering grad piano 1890 6 3 
in exc cond $2300 or BO bench 
inc. 267- 3275 kp tryng 


Drummers! 3 anvil flight cases 
never used! Holds 2-24 bass 
Cym.~-Comp: 61/2°°.13°. 
14.16.18 Trap case Sft 
x41/2ft. cost $1.446: First $750. 
Takes ali. Brad 247-1297 Anyt. 


= Drum sale. Sonor. Paiste. 0.W 
Remo. etc. Odds n ends. Ali in 
good condition. 666-2298 


MUST. SELL! Mint. Cond 
“SONOR™ 7 Pc. Kit. “FINEST 
ORUMS MADE™ | 8x12. 9x13 
10x14, 12x15. 14x22° Bass 6x14 
Chrome Snare. Classic Silver 
Metallic Finish. All Hvy-Duty 
SONOR Hdwr. incl. Must be seen 
Best offer Over $1500. Cail John 
254-1384 After 7p.m. 














ELEC PIANO 
Fender Rhodes 73 key with sus- 
tain pedal. Good condition $545 
401-751-1635. 401 949-1266 


EV Tapco 6000R board $215. 





QFC 3.7 power amp $200. EML 
lead synth $300. 647-1418 or 
924-9310. 





Exc Peavey port. 7 ch PA. Mon.. 
etc. Mics. tp dk. single any comb 
BO. 471-4663 Iv mess. 





FENDER 
Guitar and Bass Models- Choice 
of Finish - Best prices in NE 
Guitar w/ case $199 Bass w/ case 
$245 Call Now 739-7769 


Fender Jazz bass late 60's rose- 
wood neck excellent cond $500 
387-2 169. 


Fender Lead |i Rosewood neck 1 
yr old excellent guitar $260 
354-7028 











FENDER QUAD AMP 
identicle to twin reverb with 4 
speakers. ali in 1 cabinet on 
wheels. Compact. efficient. great 
a in exc cond SC 


Marshall Slant cabinet must 
sacrifice $300 267-5234 


Mini Moog Excellent cond. $750 
Eali morn only. Ask for Dennis/iv 
message 497-2220 








MM Stingray Bass sunbrst map 
neck 450. Peavey 400 head 2 tet 
Cabs 15 evs 725. Todd 244-0609 
after 6pm 


Otari mach 35050 1-2 inch 8 
track new. style 4560 lexicon 
prime time 1000 6 piece sonar 
drum set w hrd wre 900 cali Mark 
232-0121 


Ovation Ballad $350 Gibson SG 
$350 Fender twin $350 Lab L9 
$400 effects After 5 pm 783-9256 


P A EQUIPMENT 
2 Sentry IVB EV speaker cabs 


and horns $800: Sunn 250 watt 
Sentura lead amp. 4 12 speak- 
ers $250: 568-8804 














PRACTICE PA 
Umvox PA with 6 channels. built 
wm reverb. and 25 columns. over 
100 watts. exc. cond. $350 Cail 
Jonn 322-8492 


Percussion for sale call Gary 
267-3206 








POLYTONE MB3AMP 
100 W Guit-bass 3 mo's old still 
« warranty perf. cond. $280 
336-9465 evenings 
Roland guitar synthesizer GR300 


synth. Module. G303 guit. exc 
cond $1100 call 247- 








SELMER SOPRANO 
Mark 6 saxophone 10 years oid 
never used $1000 Alex 332-5805 


Shechter tele | pc rosewd nk bin 
chrome hdware. plays - sounds 
great S650. Gibson Paul w’ Oun- 
can custom pkups $550 Shobud- 
vol pd! $70 all new Eric 965-3471 


SIGMA ACOUSTICS 

Sigma Martin 0-28 w/case 
$261.00. Sigma CR-7 w/case 
$107 Cali Chery! 536-5390 x 456 
Both brand new 











4001 bid w/c 395. Early 60's 
epiphone bass 2pu w/c 450 
Traynor reverb 70. 661-7154 


64 gibson melody maker excond 
late 70s tender princeton rev. 60s 
ampeg w/12 . rev. 267-7002 








Ampeg V2 amp & bottom cab. (4 
12 speakers) $350. Conn strobe 
tuner $225. Best offer 925-2083 


Antonius Stradivarius copy viola 
— made 16 «gd cond w 
bow & case $400..424-1331 or 
437-0499 after Nov 30. 








APS 16 ch board 4 sub 4main w/ 
snakes $2000. Pr Santry IV EV 
spkrs $500 877-65 107429- 1520. 





Fender rhodes stage piano. Ver. 
good condition. $600 or best o! 
fer. Call 698-6825 


Arp 16-voice piano $1300. Ham- 
mond M-3 organ w/ Lestie 251 
$900. David 938-1132. 





Fender strat. nat. finish chrome 
hard. X-sound $350 att 6 
222-3417 


Arp 4voice piano. must sell. Mny 
features. 80 Ibs. detunes 1/2 orig 
$2000 B.0. Jan 783-9432 
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75= Stieff Grand Piano very good 
cond.; light mahogany; c. 1927 
$2500/BO 926-3763 


78 tobanez 335 type guitar 
w/Dimarzio PAF & Duncan Mag 
$400. Call Charlie 969-7426 


Acoustic 150 gtr amp 100w 6 10 
spkrs mint cond. Best offer iv 
msg Greg 497-4055 











Acoustic bass wood top adj 
bridge great sound for class or 
jazz. Best offer 445-2185 


ACOUSTIC BASS 
Englehardt incl bow, pickup 
case, new gut strings, $400 or will 
trade for elec. bass and/or de- 
vices. 773-2150 








Aiden tenor sax for sale gd sound 
10 leaks $250 neg. Cali Deelan 
876-3296 early mornings 
ALEMBIC BASS with road case 
Mint condition $1500. Will talk 
569-8396 

Alto sax 1959 Conn. Mint cond 
Rebuilt, new pads $200 aft 6 
222-3417 

Ampeg B-15 Bass Amplifier 
Brand New Condition Must Sell 
$300 Call 267-1733 

Ampeg svt with 2 cabs reconed 
speakers good cond $650 will 
possibly separate music man 
sting ray bass guitar exc cond 
$500 call Al aft 4 522-5896 


LEARN GUITAR AT 
HOME 

Steve Widman will teach 

you to play guitar in the 

relaxed atmosphere of 

your own home. For more 

information, call Steve at 
266-9531 





























AAA DEAL 
Rickenbacker 4001 stereo bass 
1973. black w/ white binding. 
new Grover pegs, very good con- 
dition, $375 or bo. Cali Sandy, 
266-0310, late nite ok, or come 
see the Silver Doots. 





APR RR I 
RECORDS & 
TAPES 


GET USED 
At Eureka! Records, Boston's 
Serendipitous Record Em- 
porium. A public service of Used 
Sound. 225 Newbury St 
236-1827 








in Your Ear Records 1236 Comm 
Ave 739-1236 imports-45s 
cutouts-rare top $$$ paid 4 
collections. promos, used LPs 


amma: 
PEOPLE 
MESSAGES 


Free the peopie- that party we 
have a right to be free speak out 
for it and the people will be free 
The CAZ 








TIM 
Very impressed with letter, photo 
and you. Hope you won't be 
lonely much tonger. Call me at 
887-8886 


Tom J. Good letter. Please cail 
944-0626. Jim 


GAY VOLLEYBALL 
Seeks M/F Gay VB pirs exp or 
inexp 2 Ivis ply-social + comp for 
infor/times Mark 536-7590 


AE REBAR O RE IEE Se 
Greetings 

PES. at 50 you are fully 
subscribed, ready for trading will 
it be on the exchange or over the 


counter? Happy Birthday, and 
143 more! 


PERSON 
TO PERSON 














PIANOS 


Bought-Sold 
Rented-Moved 
Serviced-Rebuilt 
Tuned. 


Grands 
Uprights-Spinets. 
$99 & up. 
Lowest prices 
Highest quality 
Open 7 days 
a week, 

9-9. 


J.D. FURST 
& SON 


186 Brookline 
Ave. 
Boston 


267-4079 
and 
566-5901 











Soundproof your room or studio- 
Have 19 sound absorbant 2 
thick foam panals with peaks and 
valleys type surface. Each 
4.5 x6. $15 each or $190 all. Oz 
547-5356 


STEINWAY ‘O’ 
1923 Rebuilt and refinished 
superb tone best offer 871-0239 


Steinway upright: rebuilt action, 
new hammers, lovely tone, nice 
case. 491-1441. 


Stradivarius lite Trumpet & 2 LP 
Congas 726-0431 Day or 
536-9778 eves Ask 4 Hector 


STRING MACHINE 
Arp Omni 2 with sustain pedal. 
volume pedal. and anvil case. Ex- 
cellent condition $875 
401-751-1635, 40.1-949- 1266 


Teac 4 Track Model 3340S $750 
Alien Heath 8x4 Mixing Board 
$600 Ampeg VT-22 Guitar Amp 
$250 Paul 628-3310 


TRAVIS BEAN 
Aluminum neck electric bass 
“$500. Bundy student oboe ex- 
cellent cond $350. 837-9298 


Travis Bean Guitar $250 W/O 
Case. Mitchell 50W Boogie Style 
Amp $250 John 262-2038 


Upright Grand Piano Carved 
case, stool, beautiful sound 
$1500. 749-6069 evenings 


Vose & Sons 58" perfect con- 
dition. powerful tone, $3700 or 
best offer. call 878-1604. 


Washburn elec slimline new w 
case $550 call 472-7482 or 
926-0476. 


x175 Guild JA22 Guitar w/case 
xcond $875 +Yamaha amp 
114-75 wat $300 call Rick day 
423-5848 


YAMAHA CP-30 
elec piano. 78 keys tch sns 2 vc 
w/split tuning for chorus effects. 
Built-in case & legs. Exc cond 
$900 or BO 542-2121 






































ROMANTIC 
JM 23 seeks JF 19-24 energetic, 
career-oriented, slim, petite for 
friendship. possible romance 
Box 1296 


30 yo SWF overworking. under- 
playing. pretty, warm, bright, 
funny. health prof. looking for 
well-educated warm prof man to 
relax with Box 1281 


Alin Roslindale! Not able 2 phone 
U. Write again! Will + John, Box 
101. W.Somerville , 02144 


HERPES 

We're a non-profit network of 
caring. refined, attractive people 
who happen to have Herpes. 
Learn more: ‘New Day” PO Box 
35, Boston 02199 or Box 267 
Framingham, 01701 or 
1-879-0409 


Asian female 22-35 wanted for 
serious relationship by success- 
ful businessman, Ivy league grad, 
32. Sense of humor important 
Box 1143 

















BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide replies 
to an ad should be 
directed to a Phoenix 
box number. The 
Phoenix is not required 
to hold, deliver or for- 
ward flyers or other 
unsolicited matter. 











ATTRACTIVE YOUNG 
ENTREPRENEUR | 
(Male 33 5'7°) with his heart in the 
60's but feet planted on the 
ground would like to meet a 
warm, pretty lady who likes to 
laugh, talks openly and has some 
direction. Favorite things are 
Summer and lonly sea costs. 
people. snow sports, the Carri- 
bean, a romantic relationship, 
Cambridge. tive music, movies 
and sipping a pint or two. Box 

1240 





Good looking cheerful tall SWF 
prof 35 with sense of humor and 
great legs seeks man with similar 
attributes enjoy arts outdoors 
keeping mentally, physically ac- 
tive. Tired of bars and its a long 
winter Boston area. Box 1140 


Good looking prof. SWM, 37, 
brilliant. talented, funny, seeks 
pretty. non-skiing woman for 
concerts (classical), movies, Chi- 
nese food. and other good things 
Box 1153 


GWM 28 62° 180ib prof. disc 
seek GWM up to 30 for 10n1 rel- 
nonpromisc. Box 437 310 Frank- 
lin st Boston 02110. 


GWM 29 58” 150 br/br boyish 
shy lonely winsome poetic easy- 
going nature sks sensitive artistic 
GWM 18-29 (writer dancer mu- 
sician) for old fashioned romance 
Photo apprciatd Box 1229 


Handsome SWM 24 seeks F for 
lasting relationship leading to 
marriage. Clean only Box 1011 














: free relationship with 
: down-to 


S in life with? : 
Box 8458, 








Yamaha CS-80 Synthesizer. 2 | 
Orch! 2 Panis me yrs 
Mem-Prog P/G CH 
Trem...w/RD Case. Must Sell 
754-0650 


Yamaha SK-15 synth organ with 
lesly effect & poly-phonic 
capability. Like new $675 
567-1998 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 


OD TI MUSIC Recorded 
music for all occasions. 50's 60's 
70's 80's all kind of music for 
your party or club. Experienced 
20 years in the business. call Ed 
545-4952 





LOVELY TO LOOK AT 
Delightful to know DWF Prof 
5 3,107!bs, refined, sophisticated 
plus Aries spirit, seeks well- 
educated DWM 36-46 success. 
handsome, trim, intrested in liv- 
ing & loving. Box 1265 


LUNCHDATES 
See our display ad in Dating 
Services 


LUSTY ROMANTIC 
Emot aware romantic cleancut 
gdikg GWM 25 5'11 155 wants 
sinc Caring relat w/similar 
smoothskin GM 20-yng 30s. | like 
bike soprts rock smoke home 
audio ski-love affectn hate bars & 
ego games Shy or depressed OK 
Write Box 1297 

















QUITE SIMPLY 


Companion Il offers you a 
contemporary alternative 

to traditional dating meth- 
ods in the comfort of your 
own home. Companion |! 











PO Box 15-p. Danvers 

MA 01923-015 
774-1109 

Attr aff prot SBM 24 577”, fond of 


music. DOOkS. sports, art seeks 
ntell sens attr woman who would 
uke on a cold winter night to cud- 
die up w/a good book, a glass of 
wine, and me...Box 1226 





Attr MWF 30 will model for a 
mature photog by the hour PO 
Box 431 Peiham NH 03076 





Attr Oriental F 28 sks attr prof 
SWM 28-35 for serious relation 
First ad. Who never replies 
before. please try. Box 1232 





Attr SJM 27 sks attr intell SUF 
20s who is int'd in mus. theater 
Judaism, family & quiet eves 
together. Nonsmkr. PO Box 595 
Beimont Ma 02178 

Attr SWF 34 strvd by typ dtg sks 
compan/ret w SWM to 48. Let's 
shr hobbies antiq grdn crafts trvi 
biking films lectures music & 
expir Box 1250 


ORR 
BOX 
INQUIRIES 


For box mail inquiries, 
phone 267-4437 be- 
tween 11 am.-2 pm. 
daily. Box mail may be 
picked up between 9 
a.m. - 6 p.m. Mon.-Fri. 











MAGNIFICENT 
courageous, serious, playful 
passionate 40 yr old Jewish 
Woman seeks Man who Respects 
Loves himself, his work, our 
earth: who laughs, cries; is finan- 
cially secure; supports Nuclear 
Disarmament. | am a single, part- 
time Mother of marvelous 12 yr 
old Daughter write me about you 
Box 1263. 


SHORT MAN WANTED 
By SJF, 32, , attr, honest. 
New Age. hs jazz, coll grad 
You be witty warm trim. Box 1292 








ROLE REVERSAL 
Lady who wants a househusband 
lets talk write Lenny POBox 166 
Brockton Ma 02401 I'm 40 





RU READY 4 LUV 

SWM 25 Prof, senstv bright open 
honest sens/humr romntic affec 
extr sensual, into music movies 
dine out beach trv! comnctn gd 
convrs & more, reas gd ikg seeks 
SWF. 21-28 w/slim traits & ints (& 
more) pref thin. Am tkg 4 somone 
who is ready willing & able 2 get 
invivd (if rite chem, of corse) & 
work at intim lasting honest unrst 
lovng monogms reitnshp reaitly 
w/a man who has Irg cap & need 
4 luv. Pis resp 2 Box 1141 (Photo 
gets photo in ret) Who knows? It 
cid b what we've both bn ikg 4 


SINGLE PROF MEN 
Hundreds of single, interesting, 
professional women have joined 
LunchDates because they realize 
it is a safe, inexpensive, and in- 
formal way to meet the type of 
professional men they are seek- 
ing... like you! We will introduce 
you to these women over lunch or 
cocktails in metro-Boston's finer 
restaurants. Call LunchDates 
254-2534 weekdays 9-5:30 


Singurlarly attractive SWM 5S’ 7 
late 30s highly successful yet with 
the juxury of free time seeks a 
sleek and passionate women who 
would share both creativity and 
cultural diversity. A lovely person 
who lives life as an artistic adven- 
ture would get a kick out of my 
style of living. Photo appreciated 
if handy. Box 1139 


SJM 24 tall senstv funny sks thin 
warm bright SWF 23-30 for light 
reltnshp Box 1200 


SJM 26 seeks short WF with 
sense of humor & leftist leanings 
to enjoy movies, dinner, walks, 
music, talks & weather the winter 
Box 1244 














Tall attr warm intel swf var 
interests incl music dancing out 
doors pol scene sks out-going 
attr down-to-earth swm in 40s 5 
9 or over. Must be intel consid 
affec non-smoker gd sns hum 
Box 1279 





Is there life after herpes? | wish to 
rejoin life after months of banish- 
ment to a nunnery. You are a 
good man similarly afflicted. | am 
WF32 attr. prof. creative non pro 
miscuous. Lets talk. Box 1173 





THIRD WLD WOMEN 
Sg! Bik male annoyed ‘by popi 
opinion men intimidated by your 
success. Gd Ikg 33 wsh to mt 
those with talent to compliment 
my own. Dating or serious. Box 
793 Jam Pl 02130 


TRADE-A-DATE 
Write Box 145 Newton, 02165 





WM 5 41 blue eyes dirty bind 
hair prof attractive numerous 
understanding enjoys dining 
summering Outdoors seeks inde- 
‘pendent woman 25-32 prof en- 
joys self and laughs Box 1241 


BLK WOMAN-18-55 

am swm 6ft 38yrs old 170ibs 
who is bright and very affec 
tionate | am looking for a slim att 
black woman for a lover and 
possible relationship who on a 
cold winter night like to cuddie up 
with a steak a great view arfd me 
Box 1302 








You are a F turned onto 


-tunamelts children ocean dance 


intgnt conv dreams w/ WM 231 
Box 1288 


MODELING 





Vry att prof OWF 48 seeks ser rei 
with affectionate playful attr 
articulate energetic man who 
loves my humor the ocean sky 
scrapers and. need to and for 
nurturing Box 1286 


WANTED 

Are you a single 25-35 pro- 
fessional WF who is ‘‘gutsy 
enough to also want 
family/children in addition to 
your career? | am an attractive, 
SWM 35 successful, athletic, well 
educated, tall & impatient. Box 
1149 


WANTED FEMININE G OR 
Bi FEMALE 

if your a GWF very attractive + 
feminine (a must) looking for the 
same then you must answer this 
ad. I'll be waiting to hear from 
you. Phone no & brief descrip- 
tion, mid to late 20s. Box 1225 


White mate 30 looking for WF 
25-40 dance partner who needs a 
lot of loving. Box 1224 














SJM 29 happy. well adjusted 
seeks SJW 25-35 attractive. 
warm, & intelligent-aware of her 
own worth - to share & grow 
together - Many likes, am sure 
we'll find ones in common Love? 
Box 1275 


SJM 29 sks SJF 24-32 who en- 
joys music sports longwaiks or 
just quiet times together. If you 
are warm and sincere and seek- 
ing a lasting relationship with a 
nice person PO Box 705 Fram- 
ingham MA 01701 


SJM 30 seeks SJF 24+ enjoy 
movies, cooking, flea markets, 
Celtics. PO 1164 Cheisea 02150 











MARRIED LOVE 
Tall. blue-eyed, millionaire 
dogowner (newspaper man, 50s) 
seeks Jewish wife who favors 
married love. Am writing book on 
world peace but will chuck peace 
for right woman. Nonsmoker, 
non-herpes. Box 9870 





You know how high 
your standards are.. 


Now you've found a 
group of people whose 
standards match your 
own. 

Gentlepeople — for 
intelligent, civilized, 
single professionals. 

Request free copy of 
4 he enilopeopl Journal 
(and ask about our next 
Open House Party). 
Call 492-3888, or write: 
18 Brattle, Cambridge 











North Shore DWM 48 seeks 
valued companionship with 
pleasant WF Box 871 Middleton, 
MA 01949 


PICTURE THIS 
Coming home to a warm J 
woman who likes good food, 
laughter, conversation. See 
having a child or two, being in the 
country and the city. reading 
together, being quiet, arguing, 
loving and enjoying the whole 
variety of building a life together 
Appeal? Box 1160. 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoenix 
is not required to hold, 
deliver or forward such 
material. 

















PLAYMATE WANTED 
Playful SWF (36) who likes sex, 
no drugs. and rock & roll seeks 
prof! educ man for all seasons 
(30 -). RSVP Box 1268 


Prof. BM widower r early 40s seeks 





SJM 33 tall, slim, bright. creative 
comp consutant. Semiveg | like 
music (jazz, folk, etal) biking. 
FLLW houses, gardening city & 
country. SK natural SWF of slim 
or average build to share these & 
more. Box 947 Back Bay Annex 
Boston 02117 


SJM 35 58° prof, attr, bright, 
mensch. varied interests seeks 
JF 26-33 pretty and slim, earthy 
and independant person who is 
affectionate, warm, honest, 
sensitive and intel for friendship 
and maybe more. PO Box 206, 
Chestnut Hill 02167 


SJM Sensitive 25 intr 
cntradance, cycling, skiing Com- 
pSci sk: Grwing wrm W20-26 Box 
1222 


Strile. SWM 34. prof, prog pol, 
vegie. hand w many ints seeks 
attr, trim, intel, ath, energ, S/DF 
22-34 4 longterm loving. No 
smkrs, herpes, kids Box 528 104 
Charles St., Boston, 02114 


Strk, sind, SJF, 5'6” sks at trac, 
estab well bit SJM 25-30 5’ 10°+ 
4 Istng reithshp. Mst ike candit 
dng. thtre, dnc +hve gd 
snes/hmr. BX 1273 


SWF 37 attractive, open, warm 
seeks secure, open, sensitive 
man who enjoys both the serious 
and the lighter sides of life. | have 
various interests and enjoy good 
humor, good talks, etc. Box 1262 


SWM 24 dwn to earth attr sks 
congenial SWF for frnd or more 
Box 1261. 


SWM 25 sks SWF 18-26 for 
meaningfi rel. | am a man who is 
asmkr. non-exc drnkr, and not 
into drugs. Hobbies inci. the arts. 
dng out, outdrs, and movies 
POB 81 Waban Ma 02168 


SWM 36 intel, sincere mature gd 
looking. gentile romantic, good 
sense of humor with wide range 
of interests seeks intel attractive, 
affectionate, womanto share the 
mutual joys of a meaningful rela- 
tionship Box 1289 





























SWM 38 attr professionally em- 
ployed 61° sincere and cons- 
cientious with varied interests 
seeks SWF 25-36 preferably 
South Shore area for a long term 
relationship. Lets get together. 
you won't be heartbroken. Box 
1272 


WM 29 5’ 9” 150 Ibs sks rel of 
special joy & caring w/accessible, 
communicative F. | enjoy con- 
certs. theatre, movies, fine arts & 
fine dining, fresh air & open 
spaces, an occas. refreshing 
respite from the daily routine, 
quiet times, enhancing & 
celebrating life. Reply to PO Box 
102, Brookline, MA 02146 


WM 29 nice features 63" work 
nites invites Fs 23-39 free for 
daytime sharing getting loose 
maybe lucky together. Ph POBox 
1153 Brockton 








Attr SWM 31 6 170ibs slender 
brn brn sinc sense of hum wants 
to have an affair with Saks Fifth 
Ave type female 35-45. Descr as- 
sured box 1221 


Attr. W 38. ment. health prof., 
seeks male friend/iover (poss. 
husband?) w/sim interests: arts, 
outdoors, politics. people, ro- 
mance & humor. Are you the man 
of depth & sensitivity I'm looking 
for? Box 1233 


Bim 28 work nites invites F+ 
Bims to get loose with me days 
18-28 ph no po box 1153 
Brockton 02402 


BIWM 232 5°11 135 brn hr & eyes 
str act & app sks sim for frd & gd 
times in Fitch-Leom area. PO Box 
254 Townsend MA 01469. 














COUNTRY BOY 
Shy. SWM, 23, 6, 175ibs sks F 
who enjoys outdoors, sports, 
movies, games and dislikes 
crowds and the city. Please reply. 
I'm not choosy. Rick, PO Box 854 
Scituate, MA 02066 


Caring concerned WM mid 30s 
seeks female counterpart with an 
adventurous personality who en- 
joys keeping mentally and 
physically active indoors or out to 
help generate a flame to make 
the winter sparkle. Photo and 
phone if possible. Box 1209. 


IRISH CATHOLIC 
Kind. good-natured, educated 
single Irish boy, 29, 5'9", would 
enjoy meeting an attr single Irish 
girl. 22-28, 5'-5'5". who is 
friendly. intelligent. and an old- 
fash Catholic. Box 1201 


Chinese Ladies. I'm a very sin- 
cere good-looking prof. SWM 33 
| would very much like to meet a 
pretty chinese tady 20-32 for 
possible long (forever!) lasting re- 
lationship. Please reply! Box 











THE THIRD EYE 
Is looking! Yng ladies of fine fig- 
ure & entrancing looks to model 
for figure & lingerie studies. Dis- 
cretion & compensation assured 
RSVP with photo Box 424 
Mailden,-Ma 02 148 


NEMEC 
PERSONALS 








THE BEST 
XXX 
MOVIES IN TOWN 


Now you can play them in your 
home through video recorder 
Avaiaible in VHS & BETA. Larg- 
est selection anywhere. instant 
replay in Waltham. For more in- 
fo. or VCR trouble-shooting cali 


890-926 2 
or toll free 
1-800-VHS-BETA 
Mon.-Fri. 10-7 Sat. 10-5 


479 Winter St., Waltham Ma. 
(Rte 128. Exit 48W) 
Adjacent to Twin Cinema 
— ,.we 
instant 








replay 





2 WM leaving in January 3mon 


cross country trip to Florida Cali- 
fornia 2 female companions 
share exp send photo & phone 
Box 1219 


HANDSOME DEVIL 
Former tennis pro, biond,green 
eyed excellent shape will heip 
young women with their stroking. 
Practice makes perfect! Send 
phone «: and photo a must. Send 
me your best! BOX 9929 


ELIGIBLE BACHELORS 
Come to the METRO, Wed Dec 8 
to meet the girl of your dreams! 
Doors open at 8pm. Ad 








Att) GWM ciascl muscn 31 57 
150 med hsky-musc sks attr M 
hon-smok gr act 2 share arts 
hearts humor more! Box 1147 





BKM seeking F and cpl to swing 
with | enjoy F wearing heels and 
hose If u enjoy having a gd time 
pis send phone Box 1191 





BLK M wd Ik to mt F any race for 
fun friendship and sensuous 
pleasure if this sounds mteresting 
to u pl send phone Box 1190 


. BODY BUILDERS 
ONLY wanted; young gdikg, 
jyay/bi Ms for lucrative opp pos 
itd pise reply immed To IMCN Bx 
6323 Chelsea Ma 02150. 


BOYS 18+ ONLY 
GM 2159 1/2” 142 gdikng orien- 
tal non hairly smooth body, sin- 
cere intelignt prep-school & rich 
family backgrnd coll studnt sks 
athletic, boyish type WM for poss 
relationship. Box 1202 


BUSTY WOMEN 

are so beautiful! Seeking a big 
brstd gal of age 18-30 who's well 
proportioned, glamorous 
sophisticated, non-smoker. light 
drinker. Must need lots of love 
and affection along with a tender 
relationship. Your sincere inquiry 
will be answered by a good look- 
ing. well developed, professiona! 
SWM of impeccable qualities 
Box 8311 


BWF looking for BWF for fun with 
me and Biack M send photo 
phone number Box 1192 

















Cape cod !kq for one into his own 
devi prig mag & film swap 
massage asa Chatham rep takes 
5 or 6 wks Box 1230 


COLLEGE GUY 
BiWM businessman 32 seeks attr 
18-29 college student for mutual 
reward arrang. Let me help with 
yr expenses. d photo & way to 
contact - Peter 645 Beacon St 
Box 6, Boston, MA 02215 


Cpl.attr,sks F or cpl for friendship 
& fun be attr sim box 17 West- 
boro Ma 01581 


Desire the Company of a lovely 
exciting woman? | am sensual 
shapely charming & most discret 
You're a successful gentieman 
skng leisurly relaxation & fun 
Phone or sase PO Box 9253 Bos- 
ton 02114. 


Dom Female demands ali sives 
write photo $3.00 ms urfree 
POB69 N. Anson ME04958 

















Equestrian training and riding in- 
struction. Horse training for 
males and fem. Your age and 
weight don't matter. Box 817 
Lakeville Ma. 02347 





includes free copy of Norma 
Nathan’S BOSTONS MOST 
ELIGIBLE BACHELORS. Come 
and get caught. 


ATHLETIC 
SWM hndsme muscular discreet 
clean desires pleasurable sex 
with F Write stating desires No 
Pros Box 1276. 


ATTENTION LADIES 
Cute-shapely fe 21 57° 
130 Ing. bind hr. gn» All sks 
attrac. imaginative ladys any 
or race to hold me bndg cpive. 
B&D-S&M will perform for 1 or 
pong Snd detailed letter to Box 
121 


Attractive WM 30 seeks att. 
female for sexual friendship, fun 
times. Send desc phone Box 
1235 


Attractive WM, 25, seeks att. sgl. 
female for sexual fr 

















Dragon Slayer cont. wandering t 
fadiands sking a W true & fair 
who can match his awsom After 
days of riding dismounts setting 
sun beyond towering to the 
clouds t castle of funky dragon 
who | must —— if your roman- 
tic Write Box 1 , 


DWF late 40s slim attr love otdrs 
hike bike many interests honest 
Bx 3422 Nashua N.H. 


GOOD-LOOKING 
Good physique successful SWM 
desires F 18+ coed or other for 
good times on town and intimate 
love making looks not important 
like pleasngly plump or very 
busty. Box 1277. 











ERTC XDRESS 
Atr WF dresses sus in sexy 
clothes to live out your AD 
sase or day phone Box 9719 





good times. Send des phone > 
Box 9988 





PRIVATE MAILBOXES 
D.L.D., 310 Franklin St., 
Boston's original mail 
drop, established 1972, 
can meet your needs. Call 
423-3543 to rent a private 
mailbox immediately. 5 
minute walk from Faneuil 
Hall/Quincy Market. 


Attr prof Wt gent yg 50 slim vr 
virile vers sks uninhibtd clean fem 
30/65 heavy inc any race phone 
photo ret descr PO Box 107 
Cambridge Ma 02139 














1217 

CAPE COD 
Prot dwm late 30s needs co-con- 
spiritor for dining, concerts & 
keeping fireplace burning. Pre- 
shrunk easy going type Box 341 
YarmthPt 02675 


DJF 33 very bright. funny, loving, 
warm. pretty seeks sm 31-39 who 
makes dreams come true. | hope 
you are a dedicated prof, hand- 
some. intelli and humorous who 
understands lifes joys and dif- 
ficulties. Box 1257 








SWM 47 tall slim intell warm 
sense of humor now desires fam 
Sks neat attr SWF 30-40. Box 
187 Meirose Ma 02176 


DREAM MAN 
sks Dream woman. SJM 31 sks 
SJF. Must be beautiful, very slim, 
& interesting. Box 1267. 





SWM Tall, physical, rugged 
odioeke. well built. yng 45 seeks 





moral creative vate F as 
my image grows with you so can 
our association. Gemenii friendly 
photo and sase phone 

or way to contact. Box 1287. 


Professional WF 34 goodlooking 
and energetic seeks a fine man to 
share cross country skiing. con- 
certs, good food and lots of 
laughs. Box 1270 


Prot SJF 34 attr into music danc, 
skating sks aff. secure, prof 
S/DWM 28-40 4 marriage & chil- 
dren Box 528.104 Charles St 
Bosion, MA 02114 


Quiet. competent. rcmantic-re- 
alist, DWF. 40. 5 4, 110. Cam- 
bridge resident. seeks sensitive. 
affectionate. optimistic DWM, 
40-45 with advanced degree, in- 
tegrity and dedication, interested 
in classical music, piano, swim- 
ming. tennis, quiet evenings, 
films etc. For mutual giving. jast- 
ing relationship. Box 1212. 


RELATIONSHIPS 
UNLIMITED 


See our ad in Dating Services, 
then call us and see our members 
on video. Limited time, very 
special holiday rates to women 
under 30 and men over 40 


RENT ADDRESS 
Mailbox. apt. suite. Private con- 
fidential. Mail forwarding. $5 up 
month. Wakefield 245-0463 
























of comely affect. 
women 25-35. Pam well suited to 
compliment your beautful 
feminity!! Write w/ photo & phone 
to box 1253. 





Buy an ad under our 


Seasonal 
_ Greetings 
Saeazaeaaag 


Category at special 
discounted rates in our 
| Dec. issues. it’s the best 
idea you'll have ail 
season! 


a THE BOSTON @ 


Classifieds 
267-1234 i 




























M 34 





Attr slender prof MWM 54 ivy 
grad w/ sense of humor & zest for 
living seeks intell MWF friend. 
Tho reluctant please write Box 
733 Boston 02102. 


Attr well groomed MWM 44 sks 
woman to pamper sensuous |o- 
tion body massage no cost no 
Strings discrete superb tic PO 
box 1113 Concord Ma 01742. 


BAD LITTLE GIRL 
needs stern dad. Help mistress 
mom to warm her bottom send 
bus card or sase to Bx 1264. 


BiBM 22 6 175 str act very dis- 
crete njoy nice people and would 
like to meet the same taurus 291 
Huntington Ave Boston 02115 
Box 207. 














Handsome, = Ms resp 
professional, likes dining, danc- 
ing. friends. romance. wine. 
country ‘inns, cooking. Needs 
serious relationship. Seeks D/S F 
28-35 attractive, non smk, in- 
telligent. Likes job and equality 
No hassles. Box 4175. 


DWM 34. tall, eager 2 meet sinc, 
loving. sensitive hon, intel. attr. 
emot. stab indep woman 28-34 
your ints incl spts, thea, outdrs, & 
love of If. | have abv qual & am 
tired of gms & single life. Pl reply 
w/* Box 1116 


DWM would like to meet a lady 
who likes Rock to Classical music 
dancing beaches + country | like 
gentle women. For | am gentile. 
tm 58° 145ibs good lookin, se- 
cure « young at heart. Box 1216 


Exec WM 40 seeks female who 
likes jewelry for friendship dis- 
creet Bx323 Midd Ri 02840 


Extraordinary older M (tall, grey. 
hndsm) would be friend to F open 
to life .and love. Box 1208 


FIRST AND ONLY AD 
Looking for a goodlooking. 
beautiful. warm. sometimes soft 
and sometimes tough woman 
who must be under 56°. good 
body a must in her 20s or early 
30s. | am a M 34. 58". goodiook- 
ing. well-built, athletic. success- 
ful. professional. welt adjusted 
and tun. Tell me about yourself 
Phone number a must. Box 1211 























BIF SKSBIF’S _ 
Attr WBIF 24 sks othr attr Bi F's 4 
{rndshp + fun! have attr boyfrnd 


29 who enjys watchng aor joining | 


in on a 3sum or mybe we can b 
alone pise b discrt + sincere pise 
write « we can talk tel helpful 
thanks. Box 9946. 


MR BIG 2 MAKE 3 
Clean attr couple 43/41 look 
for clean well end. males 25-4 
for exciting times. We are easy 
going and good with new 
swingers photo requested. We 
only reply to phone number dis- 
creet. Box 1279 


BiWN 38 5 10° 155 dk hair fit 
masc sks G/Bi males to 42 for 
frndshp ucc sex Box 1231 











BIWM SEEKS BIWM 
Youthful athletic BIWM 33 seeks 
special kind of friend with yng 
BiWM 20s only. Reg type guy car- 
ing marr/sgl ok trim masc (not 
macho) only. No hassles. Good 
sex from time to time. Be honest 
ok? Box 398 Weymouth s2 188. 


BiWM semi-retired active sks Bi- 
GWM fr sin rel. No weirdos. So 
shore gv phone no Box 1227 


BiWM yg 5 10 148 Blubrmasc st 
ik act into Levies rock skie ik for 
yg descrete WM friend who nos 
what he wants. sincer honest nd 
apply. ALI ans. Lets be friends 
Lt Ph.Desc. Wants PO Box 873 
Gardner Mass 01440 











EXEC SUCCESSFUL 
would enjoy intimate supportive 
relationship with attractive in- 
telligent student or working girl 
20-35. | consider myself interest- 
ing and good company. Box 1045 





EXPECTING 
MWM 39 exec sks attr pregnt WF 
20s disc’ assrd photo tel no PO 
Box 3047 Nashua N.H. 03061 


FANTASY TIME 

Vy sexy nonstereotype som- 
mewhat sub platbiond 24 yo WM 
TV who Ivs to wear 6" heels lace 
corsets peticoats etc desires that 
special boyfriend to have special 
times with Pis be over 40 Box 
1293 


FEMALE ATHLETES 
Successful prof WM 31 58° 145 
ibs looking for an athletic female 
who likes to train/workout and 
wrestle on any competitive level. 
Will answer ali sincere replies 
Box 1248 


FEMALE FANTASY 
Gentieman writer 
schoolmaster, 49, ps yd 
from f les only on f ies of 
sub or dom Discre- 
tion/anonymity assured. Selec- 
tive interviews. Send letter & 
SASE Box 1249 


Fram gwm 27 56 128 brn hr 
wants to mt gwm's 18-25 for sp 
frnd snd pic if pos Box 1 




















URTESY PHONE= 
FANTASY-Sexy Lori & 
her friends have that 
special touch. We're new. 
hot & WE SAVE YOU 
MONEY! Our answer to 
you is YES! MC or VISA 
required. (415) 929-6963 
At Lori's courtesy means a 
mee Great deal! $25 —am— 


Attr SWM 28 5ii 165 Ibs seeks 
attr subm exhib SWF 24 for frnd 
relat Box 1220. 


FRIEND WANTED 
Very att emo & fin secure 24 yo 
WMTV would like to meet an 
open minded wom for friendship 
shoping etc | am honest sincere 
and discrete and have a car age 
not import Box 1283 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoenix 
is not required to hold, 
deliver or forward such 
material. 
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EVER BEFORE IN BOSTON 
HOLD ON 
TO THAT 
SUMMER 
TAN! 


Always Tan, a new tanning center 
located at 279 Newbury Street offers 
the safest & most sophisticated 
method of European indoor tanning 
beds available. Private air condi- 
tioned rooms equipped with stereo 
headphones gently bathe you with a 
tan. Results after your first visit 

Complimentary visit available 
upon request. Reservations ac- 
cepted, but have no reservations 
about coming. 


always tan 


LOCATIONS IN NY, SF, LA 


Also inquire about our passive 
exercise machines which help you 
lose inches & build bulk while lying 
down without any type of physical 








exercising 





ACCIDENT 
Young F recently in car accident 
needs help badly in getting new 
car. Send inquiries to Box 1278 


GALS ONLY 
Well eqpt very good Ikng SWM 
available for strips for individuals 
or parties. Box 9964 








GBM 155 5 11 bit seeks men n So 
NH send desc: ph to Box 212 
Amherst NH 03031 





Prot GWM 30 5 8 130 bid mous 
sks slim GWM 25-35 4 dinn. conv 
thre film eve at home warm 4 reg 
guy non-bar 1st ad 1228 





Prof whte male 25 sks casual sex- 
ual relationship w/nonsmk 
temaie. Am very affectionate Box 
1214 





Ru ynger prep-type student, shy 
lonely, honest, sincere (18+) in- 
exp, scared but feel need 4 gdikg 
special man who'll understand 
care, respect ur need to be dis- 
creet? I'm 511, 165. br/bi 
divorced exec, honest, warm 
gentie & lonely 4 companionship 
evenings and weekends. Love 
sports, music, movies, outdoors, 
suburban cntry home & firepiace 
Thanx 4 reading. I'll ansr all sin- 
cere letters with phone n photo if 
possible. P.O. Box 844, Middle- 
ton 01909 


Buy an ad under our 
Seasonal 
Greetings 
Category at special 


discounted rates in our 
Dec. issues. It’s the | 
i 





idea you'll have al 
iseagon! 


Classifieds 
267-1234 


EXOT CPR CPR 











DIANA’S 
SEXY 
HOTLINE 


| 











NOW. , = “Fy . 
the tastiest ; 
sweetest 

and sexiest 4 
= 

(213) 270-3111 
MC/VISA AMEX 24 HOURS 
SPNKNG 


Tall, attractive, W/M 37 would 
like to meet and correspond with 
women who enjoy being spnkd 
Fantasies fulfilled. Box 1011 104 
Charles [t., Boston 02114 


Sub M sk Dom F for spnk enms x 
dress hum in front of your G 
friend incl phone. Box 1254 





BOX 


INQUIRIES 


For box mail inquiries, 
phone 267-4437 be- 
tween 11 am.-2 pm. 
daily. Box mail may be 
picked up between 9 
a.m. - 6 p.m. Mon.-Fri. 








ME FOR XMAS 
F23 sks M's to vue charms in set 
of mndstkng hot photos. Samp! 
$3 set $15 Bobbi PO Box 4361 
Manch. N.H. 03108 SASE req 


MISTRESS WANTED 
Lkg for a strong mature W whose 
desire to command matches my 
growing need to serve & obey in 
any way. This gd ikg, wi bit. ed 
WM, 30s wid ik to explore the 
possibilities. No pros. Box 1234 








MWF w TV hus will hip othrs w 
makeup prvt, confid, dscrt. PO 
Box 1170 Leominster Ma 





NEW PHONE 
FANTASY 
FOR WOMEN 


By 
Handsome young male. 
CALL 
1-588-8679 
DICK 











MWM gdikg, nds attr lady who 
like me nds more warm sensuous 
times. Serious discreet PO Box 
14 Webster Sq Sta Worc 





SURROGATE 
Wanted: surrogate parents to 
help me out. How may | heip you? 
Box 1301 





SWING SHIFT? 
MWM 50 in empty mar nds MWF 
in sim pos for mutual TLC No age 
bar | am disc hdsm wibit caring 
affec hav max freedom U mst be 
self supp Box 1218 





Fall Edition ] 
BOSTON SEX | 
GUIDE 





Send $5.00 to 





wide, Box 
Chestnut Hill, Ma 02167 


MWM 40 prof succ humor WASP 
seeks mature WF slim 25-35 for 
swinging good times poss trav 
Disc no pros P&pto Box 9976 
Phoenix 





Ingenue seeks gentieman 35 + for 
Joie de Vivre sase PO 598 Cambr 
02138. 





Hrny intellegent successful cou- 
ple seeking others for sex and 
conversation. Parties. Box 1260 





invite to swing party for the right 
girl. SWM 26, seeks attr F seek- 
ing something new. Photo/phone 
all ans. Box 1285 


IRRESISTIBLE 
SWF 21 109 1/2 Ibs tong natural 
blonde hair perfectly propor- 
tioned soft ocean.biue eyes with 
lovely lines very pretty face if U 
want 2 taste my suculant jcy? UR 
solvent gentieman write P.Box 
104 Salem MA 01970 Send for 
foto SASE or stamps 4 reply 





SWM looking for woman for good 
or. sex Or good fun also. |'m wel! 
end. 5 114° 150 Ibs single or mar- 
ried looking cpl for sex in 
fun pho a must pto if poss Black 
or White fat or not send to PO 
Box 781 Brockton Mass 02403 


SWM seeks WF companion 
watch films classical music PO 
Box 10341 Portiand Maine 04104 


| THE GAY | 
| HUB MAP | 


lf you're gay and 
want to know where 
to go and how to get 
there — this 
specially-created 
City Guide Map is 
for you. Contains an 
overall map of the 
city plus another 
map and index of 
Boston’s gay bars, 
restaurants, etc. To 
order, send $1.50 & 
.50 mailing and 
handling to Gay 
Guide, Box 1000, 
367 Newbury St., 
Boston, MA, 02115. 


























GBM 23 5'11° 175 hndsme masc 
hrny tired of lonely nites sk GMs 
0-35 4 sex, frndshp. Box 1256 


GD tk .GWM athi,30.cl ct masc 
shy.educ discr snse hmr wd Ik to 
mt spts mnd WM 21-34 fr gd tms 
Enj wtitng.jogging.wrestling etc 
Send photo. Phone if pos to Box 
8746 


Gdikg y WM will help with hse 
work etc. W work nude for cpl F 
any age race Box 1210 


Gentle BiWM 40s sks erotic cpls 
& fmis to share imaginative pain- 
less fantasies. Box 1251 


GET PHYSICAL 
Gorgeous Oliva Newton-John 
lookalike seeks successful 
gentleman for private 
rendezvous. SASE PO Box 627 
Boston MA 02102 


GINA MERCURY 
Please call Jeff. You'r every wish 
is my command 


GM 26 out of towner sks frds late 
20s 30s to go to films theatre 
museums etc. Love Boston but 
know nobody. Also love penpals. 
Genuine. not a sex ad Box 1252 


GM 5°10. 34, 161, bind but thin- 
ning hair, wgt Iftr (just for tone) 
sks friend, pref Iftr or gd shape to 
38 yrs. ints incl massage. TM. 
reading, box 150, 104 Charles St 
Boston. MA 02114 


ELIGIBLE BACHELORS 
Come to THE METRO Wed Dec 8 
to meet the girl of your dreams! 
Doors open at 8pm. Admission 
includes frée Copy of Norme 
Nathan's BOSTONS MOST 
ELIGIBLE BACHELORS. Come 
and get caught. 


Goodlooxing. SWM, 25. offers 
free full body massage to WF 
18-40. P.O. Box 236, Dracut, 
Mass. 01826 


Group forming for married. free 
men/women to seek same for 
erotic fun. Discretion & hygiene a 
must. Box 1225 Littleton, Ma 
01460 


GWM 21 att. lonely (no car) sks 
GM 20-33 to build life of a com- 
mitted & caring fndshp to PO Box 
47 Danvers. Ma 01923 


GWM 28 gd Ikng 140 5ft6 bik/br 
sks yng guys 18+ for fungdtimes 
pse write POBox 291 Woburn MA 
01801 


GWM 29 6 175 atr creat senst 
kind intel outgoing semi-indp 
monogms sex maniac int class 
arts/philosophy sks sim box 
1215 


Gwm 306 165 brwn hr bi. body 
builder-skg sim 20-30 g & bi non 
bar ht & sincere for whatever inci 
photo Box 1295 fF 


GWM 30 61° 180 masc athitic 
good fooks wi bit seeks sim cin 
men 18-30 for disc mtgs. Snd Itr 
phn & foto if pos to PO Box 731 
Cambridge Ma 02139 


GWM 34 reg guy ez-going with 
sense humor many interests not 
N2 bars looking for sim masc guy 
25-35 to share sex friendship 
maybe more. Box 1280 


ORIENTAL GIRLS seek American 
men friendship, marriage. Indi- 
vidual introductions. information, 
photos $2. Equator, Box 570311- 
XF. Miami, Fla. 33157 


PHONE SEX 
if you are dom S or G male and 
you want to tell this ht 21 yr 
bdybider how you want it send 
phone num, Photo opt. hurry 
hurry Free Box 1206. 


PLAY WITH ME 
Passionate young redhead 
seeksdiscri 
for rendezvous in the relaxing 
privacy of her lovely city apt. Your 
pleasure is mine! Discretion as- 
sured. Send inquiries to Box 157 
104 Charles St Boston 02114.. 

































































PRE-OPS 

This WM can show you 
relationship should be like. No 85 
310 Franklin St Bos 02110 


Proi OWM attr 6'2 190. seeks 
bright & sexy woman for eg | 
party companion. Friendship 
sexy times, both Box 8865. 








BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide repties 
to an ad should be 
directed to a Phoenix 
box number. The 
Phoenix is not required 
to hold, deliver or for- 
ward flyers or other 
unsolicited matter. 








GIANT TAFFETA 
WALL HANGINGS 


Don't hide it, nang it. Each design 
is sik screoned onto a 45" » 56” 
ctoth wail nanging. Available in 










exotic gifts & smoking accessories by mail 





OooRS ZDA 101 BEATLES ZDA 120 
JIM! HENDRIX ZDA 102 KNUCKLE HEAD ZDA 121 
BRUCE HARLEY MADE 
SPRINGSTEEN ZDA 103 IN USA EST 
LYNYRD 1903 ZDA 122 
SK YNARD ZDA 105 HELMET LAWS 
ac/dc ZDA 107 SUCK ZDA 123 
SURREAL SKULL & ROSES 
SHORELINE ZDA 144 HARLEY 1 ZDA 124 
SOUTHERN 
STONES 75 TOUR ZDA 108 
HARLEY 
ZDAVIDSON ZDA 109 BUDWEISER ZDA 126 
HARLEY’'S BEST PINK FLOYD ZDA 127 
FUCK THE REST ZDA 110 SEX AND DRUGS 
LED ZEPPELIN ZDA 111 AND ROCK AND 
GRATEFUL DEAD ZDA 112 ROLL ZDA 146 
ZAPPA ZDA 113 GRATEFUL DEAD ZDA 132 
WOLF LADY ZDA 147 
JIMI HENDRIX ZDA 114 ELvis ZDA 136 
NEIL YOUNG ZDA 115 
VAN HALEN ZDA 116 Ac/DC ZDA 137 
PAT BENATAR ZDA 117 LED ZEPPELIN ZDA 130 
TONGUE ZDA 118 CHARLIE DANIELS ZDA 142 
THE WHO ZDA 119 JIM MORRISON ZDA 142 
All Taffetas $12.00/each 
Postage Handling $3.00 
Mail To: Paramail CO Send me your free a) 
P.O. Box c E39 
atalogue Today! 
15457 = 


CALL TOLL FREE 800-453-4100 
Personal checks allow 4 additional weeks to clear. Retail 
accounts inquire on company letterhead. 








GWM 34 sks other GWM 18-30 
fun&whatever else Bx 1172 Back 
Bay Anx Boston MA 02116 


GWM 35 5'11 150 educ, att, str 
act/app. sincere, honest, eager. 
varied interests, new to city & gay 
life sks intell, understanding, car- 
ing GWM for fun, friend, poss 
relationship... No fems, S&M. 
drugs. descriptive letter with 
phone. photo if poss. Box 1245 


GWM 35 56° slim, looking for M 
20-40 Someone slim. sensitive & 
romantic for real relationship 
Write PO Box 684 Beverly Mass 
01915 


GWM 35 hot Iks sks masc Ithr guy 
for sex love. | hve ftsh fr side- 
burns hvy mstche grsrs! Snd pic 
etc Box 593 Durham NH 03824. 


GWM 37 5'5° 120 well built slim 
hairy str app-acting passionate 
prof sks WM 25-45 for lasting 
relation Box 1271 


GWM 37 59° 215 msc cin hdsm 
sane safe disc sks yngr GBiM 
inexperienced ok Box 1238 


GWM 53 57 145 will give grt hd 
to students 18-30 no rec nec 
foreign student OK be clean & 
honest my place Pru area Send 
disc letter & phone no. Box 1300 


GWM 5 10° 150 br/br GQ gd Iks 
sks oldr bro/bst frnd to 35 4 
serious relationship. Please B vry 
muscular/fit, 5 10+ gdikng. ro- 
mantic, funny & sincere. No fats. 
fems. old or barroom attitude 
problems just a really honest nice 
guy who's tired of waiting and 
wants to take a chance on the 
same. Foto/fone if possible Bob 
Box 1243 


GWM mid 30's 5°10 1502 trim 
bdy, prof: serious Ik to mt sim gd 
ikg intel guys Box 1247 


GWM mstr, 30 tall, masc, dom, 
sks Bi-GWMs. 18-24, smooth, 
musc body 2 serve me. inexp OK. 
I'm discrete. College jocks a +. 
Send photo, phone, Itr. If U want 
secretely 2b a siv | can b trusted. 
Box 1239 


H. d | + 
































billiant 
professor 35, 6’, sks zany radical 
exhibitionist coed for dining, 
dancing. travel, + daring public 
— of affection Box 55 zip 
01545 





SANITARY 
GROUP 


We're a small fussy group of 
suburban swingers who are very 
concerned about venereal dis- 
ease (i.e. herpes is incurable) 
You must guarantee to swing 
only within our own small safe 
circle. Equally concerned couples 
only may inquire. Photo heips 
Unrevealing OK. Box 94 Newton 
9 





EXEC SEARCH 
Prep bik 2nd yr bus major 5'9" 
155 str 20 yrs, sks exec for heip 
Father fig 1st bi exp box 1269 


SEXY MALE STUD 
Will cater to needs of suss 
woman & couples outcall BiF 
wanted Dave PO8060 Lynn Ma 
01904 








MWM seeks cples fms pro-ops 
for fun and good times. Include 
picture PO Box = 25 Lowell Mass 
01853 





OLDER WOMEN 
Good-looking 30-year-old male 
wants to be introduced to new 
sex experiences with older 
women 40-60 PO Box 168 Sud- 
bury Ma 01776 


PRIVATE MAILBOXES 





® Secure & confidential 

® Open Mon -Sat 8am-10pm 
®@ Open Sun..9am -6p.m 

@ Near Symphony Hall & the Pru 
®@ Complete professional! services 








SINCERE YNG WM 
Wanted for discreet relationship 
by WM 41 5'9 150 trim body if you 
are 20-35 in good shape sensu- 
ous friendly & do enjoy mature 
WM send phone & descript discr 
assur Box 1242 


SIR STEPHEN SEEKS O 
Elegant dmntor sks subm woman 
to join me in the quest for ul- 
timate pleasure box 1485 10 Milk 
St Boston 02108 


SPNKNG 2beautiful voluptuos 
strict ladies will administer sound 
spfnkng to bad boys who need it 
Sase Box 110 291 Huntington 
Bos MA 











THE FORMULA 
Wink,Smile.,Gesture combined 
works for attractive women only! 
He'll hand you a card. Tell your 
friends. 


This hndsm intelli mature tail slim 
genteel multi-talented WM avail 
wkdays in 3 areas Boston, West. 
South to very selective discerning 
WF's only. PO Box 254 Boston 
02184 Give interests, way to con- 
tact in 1st letter. Discretion ex- 
pected, assured. Box 1237. 


TOGETHERNESS 
Tall handsome, well educated, 
male mid 40's wishes to meet a 








slender (age not impor- 
p~ % What's important: namot 








H SOME 
Masc 29- body into swim- 
running-nautilus seeks attr 
Masc-Bi-or-GWM-20's Picture a 
must-nonrevealing OK. Box 309 
310 Franklin St Boston 02110 





HOLIDAY SPECIAL 
Mature tall classy blonde knows 
your needs, will jingle the bells of 
guys 35 - box 1266 





Horny Levis multiply yr age by 
149269 & add 4 Horny & waiting 
pms after 10:30 Brian. 


| am emotionally 15 yrs. old 
again, searching for re-newed., 
first experiences with with the 
night lady. Dining, conversation, 
the arts for openers. | am 36, 59". 
slender. brown eyes/hair, single. | 
welcome older women. Write 
soon. | need you. Box 1236 





lity. Photo would be nice. 
Write box 222, Newton, MA 


0215: 





having severe abdominal pain 
tremors, anxiety, drooling, etc.. 


Will you? Reply Boston Phoenix 
Box 9375 


cme 


& fresh ideas. 


628-4070 
het! y oe ereabie 














MARK TWO 


with New England's 
friendliest swinging cou- 
ples. Our socials are 
warm, friendly get 
togethers for couples, 
new and old alike, who 
want to meet. 


HAPPY 
HOLIDAYS! 


453-6414 
P.O. Box 372 
No. Billerica 01862 
LIVE & LOVE 
if you are a prof. GENTLEMAN, 
WOMAN or COUPLE who'd en- 
joy exploring the full spectrum of 
sensuous touch technique for 
enhanced self esteem & con- 
fidence in loving relationships, & 
value unhurried sharing w/an en- 
gaging, attractive warm SWF col- 
grad trained in the 
arts reply with intro.. or SASE to 
PO Box 473 Weston Mass 02193. 
Strictly confidential. 


Male sks lady pen to chat 
about B&D, bizarre sex, fan- 
tasies, whatever. Box 1294 

Man, 27, raw vegan scientist, mu- 
sician, artist, yogi no 
smoke/drink/drugs seeks ro- 
mancers for growth and adven- 
ture. An equal opportunity lover. 
Box 1137 


BRENDA’S 


FANTASY 
LOVE-LINE 


Please Col! 























(702) 
871-5780 

















PRIVATE MAILBOX 
SERVICE 
* Free Call-in Service 
* Secretarial Service 
* Ans. Service 
Call for our 
low cost rates 


MAIL SAFE CO. 
623-2436 
(Camb.-Som. Area) 








PORNO CAKES 
AND COOKIES 


For all occasions. Stags, 
birthdays, meetings and 
just for fun parties. 


CALL 366-5753 


Ask for Ron 











BLONDE BEAUTY 
Joey Heatherton lookalike sks 
sophisticated gentieman for dis- 
creet interlude. PO Box 375 Bos- 
ton Ma 02101. e 





KAREN 
Sorry about 2nd floor lounge M 
got coldfeets still interested 
please get in touch PO Box 1052 
Concord Ma 


SHERRIS 
FANTASY 
SEX-LINE 








Hi! Let's Have An 
Affair By Phone. 
MC VISA AMEX 


In California 


(213) 
479-4611 


SWM 30 5'5 135 looking for 
women who love to wrestle, will 
challenge all women any size. If 
you feel you can defeat me, write 
box 1204 today. 


SWM 30's 5°6 140 looking for a 
tall woman to be his Susan Anton 
to my Dudley Moore box 1203. 


SWM 34 macho type super with 
class into voyeurism 3 some with 
att people slow + easy no prob- 
lem first time ad to Suite 281 ar 
Wash St Newtonville Ma 02 160 




















PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 
CY MAIL SERVICE 
Your Own Locked 
Mailbox, 400 Comm. Ave., 
Boston, MA 247-9141 
Confidential & Secure. 
Ask About Telephone 
Answering. 











TLIC ITT 
OTO DEV. 

& PRINTING 
CELE 


CONFIDENTIALITY 
ASSURED! 
COLOR PRINTS $18.00 
SLIDES, MOUNTED $6.50 


Add $1.75P&H 
Send tim w/check or MO. to 


VIDCO Box 1036 
Framingham, Ma, 01701 




























WANT BIG WOMAN 
Married WM 40's, gd looking 
creative, european background 
considerate, sensitive, hrny 
gentie and pleasing. Enjoys mu- 
sic, arts and big heavy busty 
women. Wants discrete rela- 
tionship with big woman 35-60 
looking for no string encounter 
New to scene. Willing to start 
slow. Will answer all. Write POB 
2282 Woburn Ma 01888 


Wanted Well endwd BiW top man 
late 30-late40 German BiWM 
36-6 135ibs answr phone only 
Box 1291. 


WC seek spec BiF shr Bos Joy 











gm. Budget 
Telephone 
Answering 


24 hour service — 7 

days 

+ Fast accurate 
personalized service 

+ Use your number or our 
number 

+ Daytime service $13 

monthly 

24 hr. service only $15 

monthi 
















8825-67004 





TO PLACE YOUR 
Phoenix 
Classified 


BY MAIL, 
PLEASE SEE THE 
AD FORM ON 
THE LAST PAGE 

















MISTRESS 
ROX ANNE 
FETISH -ANTASY 
$25 $25 


PHONE 
SESSIONS 
— 929-6963 


NEED AFAST J/O 
While on your tunch hour? Do it 
with this hot att BM into mutual 
J/O w BIWM. Box 1182 
Wht Male 6 4 trim seeks trim F or 
couples wr PO Box 2362 Ocean 
Bluff MA 02065 
WJM 38 bachelor wants buxom & 
petite 1Q 135+ mistress who sub- 
mits w/ reluctant dignity substan- 
tial mutual benefits. PO Box 266 
Stoneham, MA 02180 


SEND A 
PH 


THE ORIGINAL « 


STRIP 
A 
GRAM. 


729 BOYLSTON 
STREET, 
BOSTON, MA 
02116 
(617) 424-1007 

New Yorke Los Angeles 

° Las Vegas 

MC/VISA 

WM 28 5°10 185 Ibs looking for 
someone to help me get me back 
into shape. Also need a friend to 
share things with | like older men 
have no car or apt. Live in 
Melrose am losing weight-35ibs 
box 1195 
WM 28 doctor 6ft 160 Ibs brn 
hair and eyes. warm caring 
hndsm. sks. WF sincere intel. at- 
trac. For friend and good ftunbox 
715 Needham. MA. 02192 
WM38 wants petite mistress will 


help you with college PO Box 266 
Stoneham MA 02180 


| TELE 
FANTASY 















































Speak to me 
Erctic ladies 
knowledgeable in 
ever y aspect of 
the human mind 

and body. 
Soft and sensual 
Hard and dominant 
New York’s most 
sophisticated fantasy 
pleasure line is mine. 


Call Me... 
(212) 667-6262 


2861 2 ¥3GW3I930 ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOG 3H! 











Major Credit Cards | 
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WM 42 sks attr WF gd figure en- 
joys music outdoors must be 
neat, dependableBox 1207 


WM 6'1° attr sk cpl-BiF for intro 
to swinging. Try all x pain P&P 
Box 733 Alliston Ma 


WM photog nds attr uninhbtd 
fem 4 photo studies. Amat pref 
Discr mut rewdng Box 1246 











SURPRISE GRAMS 


Invite us to your next party 
Home. office. or favorite restaurant 
. } —_— Eastern NE. 
Kr a 
Ya G egnee 


- ve S FEATURING 
PROFESSIONAL 

. MALE AND 
FEMALE 

DANCERS 


STRIPTEASE GRAMS 
Rated R 
\ BELLY GRAMS 
Rated G 


354-5000 
TELETEASE 
TELEGRAM 
CAMBRIDGE 


SAVE o.pay SAVE 
10° DISCOUNT COUPON 10” 
(GOOD THRU 4-1-83) 

ON ANY 10, 15, or 20 MIN. 
TELEGRAM 











WOMEN 40 TO 60 
SWM 29 good looking interested 
in confidential relations. Box 
1185 


WTD BIBLACK FEM 
Yng bik cpl wd Ik 2 meet you for 
fun games friendship Box 793 Ja- 
maica Pin 02130 


Yng muscular guy sks other musc 
or bdy builders for good times 
good liks + bdy a must Box 1298 











Let my mouth 
excite you 





Call me, Cheyanne, 
for EXCITING 
PHONE SEX. just 
you and me, I’m 
waiting, please hurry. 


(617) 525-2072 


or 
(617) 884-5111 
The Best in the East. 


a = 


ie 
FANTASIES 
EVER BLUE 











YNG PRO WNTD 
Who is interested in a more 
Stable occupation WM desires 
live in companion. Many benefits 
and chance to acquire more 
stable lifestyle. If your are serious 
let's talk. Offer open also to coed 
or young woman who needs as- 
sistance Box 1049 





Young M 23 hot & hrny looking 
for women 18-30 for hot sx. Send 
phone Box 48 Stoneham 





Your fantasy by mail. Erotic let- 
ters to you. ‘end $5 to Box 1451 
Wakefield.) 44 01880 





TV/TF TAPESTRY 
issue 37 Now Available 


sstetul, informative magazine 
Iransvestism containing 
rrals. articles. coming 
events. personal listings. Sen 
36 00 to Tiffany Club. Box 19 
Wayland. MA 01778 


(617) 358-5575 














ESCORTS 


Escort by pretty lady verified out- 
call only 484-2255 








FANTASY 
ESCORTS 


-Now Opened 





Fantasy Escorts is 
the referral service for 
the man or woman 
who seeks Mr. Right. 


An attractive, per- 
sonable, and discreet 
male escort for any 
occasion can be ar- 
ranged just for you. 





231-1226 


Always openings 
came. enem 
male escorts 

















SHANNON 
O’LEGGS 
Escort of the stars 
Enjoy the company of a 
Beautiful, Blonde 
Starlet! 
523-1662 
All Calls Verified 














Olde 
English 
Health 
= 


Large Screen TV 
Exercise Area 


905 Main St. 
Cambridge 


497-6254 











Reo 


876-6455 


ESCORT 
SERVICE 


“Any Place « 
Any Time” 
Outcalls only 











ATTENTION 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort phone 
numbers, please 
be sure to dial 
the number cor- 
rectly. 


Thank you! 








JOY 
720-0048 


Classy Jamaican 
Young, 
Friendly, Beautiful, 
Experienced 
Escort 


in & out calls 
Relax in my luxurious 
home. 


Great location 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
Concerning all escort 
and massage advertisers 
All phone numbers must 
pe verified by 6 pm Thurs- 
day evenings for your ad 

to run. To do this, call 


267-1234 











Thank you 


FOXY LADY 
ESCORT 


TRAVEL ANYPLACE 
Any Time - Rita 


536-2531 











ALL OCCASION 
Boston's oldest and best 
escort agency offering 
escort referrals to the dis- 
creet professional 

12 p.m.- 1am 
All Calis Verified 


482-0714 


















tunning 
ophisticated 
ensuous 


247-0603 
Escort Service 


For selective professional 
gentlemen with panache and 








a preterence for perfection! 


CALL ME! 
Super massage by gdikng GWM 
Steven, 536-6796 19 yrs. in/out 





Enjoy a gentle massage with a 
friendly lady Cathy 923-1524 10 
to 5 Outcalis only 





Eric GWM lean and masc 
massage outcalls only 242-8510 





Masculine male offering the ut- 
most in relaxation. Fantasy 
massage. 227-1112 





Fantasy massage-Greg. Blonde 
GWM tops in massage call! 
242-2621 





For fun at Platos Retreat swing 
club in NYC, call 201-568-7614 


DREW-GWM 
Massage by a 21 year oid Irish 
swimmer. Masculine and Well 
Built if you're interested Cali Me 
437-7031 You'll be glad you did!' 


THE BODY SHOP 
You ll be head over heels 
when you know how good 
it feels. Come one, come 
all for your complete 
overhaul 

FOR A MASSAGE ESTIMATE 

CALL 437-0292 


An hour long massage by pre-ops 
or young male. 636-2143 

















Best 9-5 preop massage 
265-8780 





Concerning all escort 
and message advertisers 
All phone numbers must 
be verified by 4 pm Thurs- 
day evenings for your ad 
to run. To do this, call 


267-1234 


SPECIAL NOTICE | 











FIVE * K* x***® 


MASSAGE SERVICE 
Nobody does it better 
than this biond 


AMERICAN BEAUTY 
w/the International Flair! 


523-6497 




















SINGLE? 








DayTime Dates 





at reasonable rates 


won a tke many young professionals are doing over lunch, 
cocktails, or dinner in Boston’s restaurants to match your tastes. Light, 
easygoing, with no obligations. 


DayTime Dates 


755 Boylston St. Rm. 314 Boston, MA 02116 
Call: Mon.-Fri. 9 to 5:30 


266-2362 
























CHANTAL 
The new exciting escort. For din- 
ner, dance, and 7??? So go for it! 
547-8261 Out 


CARIBBEAN 
BEAUTY 
720-0048 

Young & 
Experienced 
ESCORT 
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Boston’s 
largest 
selection of 








beautiful, 
sophisticated, 
stunning 


ladies 
All calls verified 
24-hour service 
throughout 
Massachusetts 
including 
Worcester County, 
North Shore 
and 
Preset Hampshire 
for female 
ays available 









wonton 





TOUCH OF CLASS 


Give a special holiday tan- 
tasy to the one you desire. 
Our gifts include hand- 
some male escorts, lovely 
bi-ladees & attractive cou- 
ples. 

Experienced & Discreet 


731-2515 





Boston’s 
finest 
escort referral 
service. 
Don’t be alone. 
Attractive male 
and female 
escorts 
available. 
To arrange for 
your escort 


Call 926-0446 


Now Servicing 
New Hampshire 


Open 7 days a week 
between 10 AM 
and 12 midnight 


All calls verified 


Openings for escorts 
always available 


= = 
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CA’CHE ESCORT 


The only referral 

service that lets 

you talk to the es- 

cort before you 

choose 

All calls verified 
24 hours 


524- 7355 











Have an enjoyable 
escort with a voung 
& attractive female 
Beston and 
surroundings 
Oute ye verified 


298-4263 








T.N.T. | 


CHERI 
Tall chic classy massuese out- 
calls only 298-3451 





HOLLEY 


BETH 


Relax & Enjoy 
Massage 


787-3295 








LYNN 
FORMER YOGA 
INSTRUCTOR 


Specializing in simulating 
therapeutic massage. Will re- 
lax every bone in your body 
with a slow hand and a gentile 
but firm touch 


Foxy Lady 
In call—out call 


536-2531 




















MASSAGE 





ATTENTION 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort phone 
numbers, please 
be sure to dial 
the number cor- 
rectly. 








WHAT’S NEW? 
1AM. 


See for yourself by 
having a massage in 
the privacy of my hide- 
away. 


WORTH A CALL 


229-6093 














BODY HEAT 
Warm up with a relax. mass. by 
gay college guy Peter 782-6108 





Burn-Bjorn M outcall 267-6657 





Call for Hercules built just for 
men in-out calls 625-0969. 





DAMIAN 
a devilish massage 277-3622 
Delightful Danny 1-344-0639. 


TARA’St# 
XMAS DELITE 


Come meet me under the 
imistietoe for that ist class 
ULTIMATE HOLIDAY 
ENJOYMENT. 
SAME DAY APPOINTMENTS 
NORTH STATION AREA 
367-0307 



















EXCLUSIVE 
PERFORMANCE 


Extraordinarily im- 

Feats it per- 
formed in intimate luxury 
by creative, stunning 
beauty. 


Refreshingly unique 


734-7724 














BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoenix 
is not required to hold, 
deliver or forward such 
material. 








Massage GWM Dana. 588-5446 
GWM Tim mass 24hrs 843-6306 
HONEYDEW 
For aman who desires a pleasing 


massage by a talented woman 
Pis call 262-1515 OUTCALLS 











BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide replies 
to an ad should be 
directed to a Phoenix 
box number. The 
Phoenix is not required 
to hold, deliver or for- 
ward flyers or other 
unsolicited matter. 











SPECIALTY 


ESCORT 
SERVICE 


ay/Bi? Are you new in 
town, just visiting or 
simply prefer discreet, 
clean, attractive and ex- 
tremely well built male 
company? You need not 
be alone. Select Gay/Bi 
escorts available 11AM - 
11PM. Weekends ‘til mid- 





ht. 
i Sutcalls only 
All verified 








284-3222 
GAY/BI 


The escorts with a 





BIG 
DIFFERENCE 





GENTLEMEN 
Relax & Enjoy a full 
body massage with 


us. 
1-588-9474 














SOMETHING NICE 
Massage No. Shore 741-1160 





SOPHIA 
talian style massage 536-0311 





THE DYNAMIC DUO 


Will take you where you 
have never been before. 
Imagine a tantalizing 
assage given by thia in- 
[triguing team. For infor- 
}mation call 266-4820 











NATICK FRA 
GWM rub with ieee Eric 
1-653-08 17 


Masage by Goodlooking 21 yo 
College boy 961-2092 


BUD 
Masculine . easy going. BiWM will 
massage in/out. Fantasies and 
Movies available. Call Bud 
236-1285 











Bk Sun. | PM-1 1 PM 


MASSAGE BY 
WOMEN 


RICHARDS 
ATHLETIC CLUB 


230 Turnipke St. 
Canton, MA 


« Seven Massage 
Rooms « Seven Lovely 
Masseuses « Whirlpool 
¢ Sauna « Exercise 
Room « Large Screen 
Color TV. 


Rte. 128 to Exit 645, 
Rte. 138 Stoughton. 
Go two miles and 
Richards will be on 
your left. 


828-4000 


Open 7 days a week 
Mon.-Sat. 11 AM-11 PM 
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PREFERENCE 
Gentlemen wishing for 
a complete fantasy 
massage by our very 
pretty, shapely young 
ladies please call 
367-0596 


noon til midnight 


OUT CALLS 
ONLY 


all calls totally verified 











Massage by Tom incalis or out 

can travel anywhere call 

536-5091 

| DEVASTATING | 
SESSION 





Yieid to a Powerful 4 
| gressive massage Dis 

| cover a new world of fan- 

tasies executed by this 
sensational vivacious} 
female | 
i nore info cal! | 


277-7093 


gon! yer 
MASSAGE 
WHIRLPOOL 


& 
SAUNA 
COME RELAX WITH US 
7DAYS+ 10 A.M.-6P.M. 
5 COOK ST., NEWTON 
969-4536 


















SULKA 
LOOKALIKE 
Massage 

oe ncowed 


266-4060 








HOUR LONG. 
TOTAL BODY 
MAsSaes 


965- 1066 
965-5535 








Let a pretty girl massage away 
your troubles. Boston & Camb 
Outcalls only, 262-2299 


MANTOMAN . 
GWM 20 yr. 5°6", 130 ibs, clean 
cut vers discret assured. Also will 
go to hotels 367-2377 
Massage by pre op. 266-4355 


FOR WOMEN 


By women Total body massage 
284-3593 Keep trying 
Me-sage SVC for 
625-3353 














women 


MAE ESV. SAE SYA) 
NEW YORK’S 
SEXY PHONE AFFAIRS 


Michael GWM-23 
is back and 
now available for 


alone or 
with Kerth GBM-27 


247-2547 
1iam-lipm 











Step into our palace and be 
treated like a king. Enjoy a 
massage fit for royalty. You king- 
dom awaits you. Call 437-0292 


SHIATSU 
Special rates for students & 
athletes. Kevin 266-4885 


REKNOWNED 
JOANN 


Get your Holiday aggressive 
massage ... NOW. By Boston's ist 
and Best with complete West Coast 
style massage. 
GIVE IN TO ME ONLY! 
Happy Holidays to old customers. 
720-1761 


























FOR LADIES ONLY 
WE'LL WEAR | “220 jine Havers | LEE AND GINA 
student. Out & in U write, {li call Young 
you OUT PO Box 682 Camb, MA 02238 and pretty girls 
massage by relax and enjoy 
a body massage 
Pre-Op | BROOKE in luxury by 
Karra Mas agressive 
731-4552 | sage women 
3 by Young Beauty Privacy gree 
For the discriminating maie! an 
pan By op EA ta plenty of parking 
ous woman. For a personal available 
oer 264-3593 | 





























) ESSAI WAI WARE SAA ESSA ESN} 


My sexy friends and | want to make 
love to you over the phone and share 
your wildest fantasies. 

For an unforgettable experience, call 
now and let’s turn each other on! 


CALL LAURA 


(212) 741-0216 


© MC/VISA only/24 hours 
BBWS WA OWeaass 





PELL LLEAYWAAAX 


Well built GWM Jeff 267-87 10 


What's so wrong abut feeling 
good? Massage by Tony or Nick 
or both 864-7973 


With winter months ahead why 
not treat your body to a sensous 
massage 344-5173 











A Rugged mass by GWM 


277-3706 


AGGRESSIVE & BEAUT 
Pre-Op Massage 566-1325 


2 atr BIWF. in-out. 437-7843 











(Relaxation) 
Retreat 




















Hot, horny ladies want to speak 
with you right now! 





1 A Yh 
RNNSSAN S777 777) 








Greater Boston's 
Piushest Facility 
$7 
EARLY DISCOUNT 








15 MASSEUSES 
Credit Cards Accepted 





MARLIYN 


Let my fingers mvassage you to 
the ultimate sensation-gents who 
prefer blonds. 734-8476 


Massage byBiWM lan 267-1355 


Massage by Karen Tali sensous 
discreet Call 232-9164 


Massage by nice lady verified 
outcall only 484-2255 














Superb massage by supersexy 
TV for men 739-2340 





JOY 


from Jamaica 


720-0048 


Beautiful & Experienced 
Expert in 
Hawaiian - Jamaican 
(Exotic) 
MASSAGE 





Relaxing massage for the mature 
gentiemen by voluptuous WF 49 
PO Box 2082 W. Peabody 


ATTENTION 


MASSAGE & 
ESCORT 
ADVERTISERS 


The deadline for ads 
(line & display) is 12 


Outcalls only 588-3983. 





PRE-OP FEV ER 
peep by lovely pre-ops 
Cyndi & Bambi arr, 7658 





Relaxing Masssage outcails only 
584-7470 


FILLEY-MIGNON 


Massage by lovely pre-op. Lana 
con loc comp priv 266-0342 


Super-Massage by Ann 7399019 











THERASAGE 
Andean priestess heals by laying 
on of hands. Annoint yourself 
with an embrocation of magic 
Call Anana 739-1166 


TWO MALES 491-0672 


LINDA 


Linda is still. training the 
finest masseuses in New 








Very goodiooking student and 
athiete. Thadd 536-9607. Gives 
great massage and versatile 





A very low cost massage by TV or 
GWM or attractive bionde female 
or pre-op 242-4083 


Vigorous mass BiWM 277-3706 


Vry att prof masseur w/9 yrs exp 
for select F by apt only Escrt also 
send bus card to Box 538 104 
Charles St Boston Ma 02114 
Discr assured 








Whirlpool Sauna 
and Massage. 
10 AM-1 AM 7 Days, 
212 Central Street 
Downtown, Lowell 


Call 459-0191 
Public Parking on 
Hurd Street 7 























noon WEDNESDAY. 


There will be tate 
fees of $10.00 for any 
line ad & $15.00 for 
any display ad re- 
ceived after the dead- 





MASSAGE BY 


DOLLY 


Call Norge te - 

~Mon.-Sat. 9-1 

PARTON Sun. 10-10 
LOOKALIKE 965-5535 
391-3009 965-1066 











England. For a wonderful, 
complete body massage 


1 
LOVELY LINDA a 
our Very Own 
Beautiful blonde with “LIVING BARBIE DOLL” 
delicate touch will JACQUELINE 
massage at your con- Gorgeous Petite Slender 
venience. Call for appt. aan 
oe «plc 




















Notice: New Deadlines In Effect Now 





RENEWING THE GUARANTEE 


After you've purchased a guaranteed advertisement in advance 
for two consecutive weeks, we will keep running the same ad free 


until you fail to renew it by the deadline. To renew, call 267-1234 
by noon on Wednesday during the week of the advertisement's 
second appearance, and every successive week by noon on 
Wednesday. You must obtain a renewal number when Calling to 
have the advertisement rerun. This number is confirmation of your 
renewal. Missing a week voids the Guarantee. (See ‘‘Cancellations 
and Changes” for additional information on guaranteed advertise- 


ments.) 


PRICING YOUR AD 
Non-C 


Lines (Minimum 3 for) 

Each Extra Line’ 

Each 7 Point Light Headline 
Each 7 Point Bold Headline 
Each 9 Point Bold Headline 
Each Capitalized Word 

Box Numbers (Weekly) 
Telephone Verification’ 


Commercial 


$7.00. at $4.25 each 


“(Applies to Line Advertisements in Massage and Escort Columns) 


TOTAL COST 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


att: 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following information. 





















































CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES 


CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 


The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any 
reason, to print an advertisement and shail be under no liability 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible beyond 
liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the’ linage 
occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected by the 
error, provided that The Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of 
such error in an advertisement within seven days of publication. 


COPY REGULATIONS 


The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the 
rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the time 
sold by The Boston Phoenix. 

The Phoenix reserves the right: 


oar een oe ee 

® To reject in in its sole ion any advertisement on ac- 
count of its text or illustrations 

® To determine correct 

No advertisement containing a phone number and/or address 

ee aan eee 

me Na se box numbers or Post Office box numbers may be 

u 

All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, ad- 

dress and telephone number. 


CANCELLATIONS AND CHANGES 


GUARANTEED Advertisements: No changes will be accepted in 
original copy. No credits or refunds will be issued in the event of 
cancellation. 


NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for 
cancelled ads. Anyone cancelling a line advertisement will be 
subject to a $1.00 fee. 

BOX NUMBERS . 
Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix 
classified office between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m., Monday through 


To respond to an ad with a Phoenix number: address replies to 
The Boston Phoenix inc., Box ____., 367 Newbury St., Boston, 
MA 02116. 

ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 
Seer toeetes ae eae Canerde ee eee = weekly 
$6.00 telephone verification fee (for line advertisements only). 
Failure to verify a number will result in automatic as- 
signment of a Phoenix box number. (late tees of $10.00 tor line 
advertisements and $15.00 for display advertisements are 
charged on copy inserted after the deadline. 





INSERTION DATE 




























































































PHONE #: 
pean CATEGORY 
City: HEADLINES 
, ™ Regular Rate {| 7 7 eee Commercial Rate 
i pene F mR 7 pt. light $4.00 i. a _| $5.50 7 pt. fight 
0 place an advertisement using to = 
please fill out this section or call 267-1234. <a Se 7Tpt. bold S625 | T] | as | Le @3 4 Tq] $8.75 7 pt. bold 
Card = i 9 pt. bold $7.50 | | | mae? $9.50 9 pt. bold 
Bank TRTCSCT OO W213 415 
Exp. Date Regular Rates — Commercial Rates 
Signature f pe pepeny T T —T . 7 
DEADLINES 1st3 | | ; | hee | | 3 a & $4.25 
opy for Advertisements lines | ; Cae “Sh: RN SSE De: GEES aie + a + 1 4. <h Pers 
Which Must Be Veri . ecg oS 12 noon $7.00 | | ‘ 9425 
fcor a, acon nom Seite is eos se TTT Tt Tthrtrret tet emi 
Snoass wd Covalien Thuredey, 4 pm. won | j eS | Li | 4 | | $4.25 
CLASSIFIED OFFICE HOURS T ey T T T “2 i . 
y mn. mm. Each | i } ' | j 
fete om i$ hm ome | TIT TTL Tt Pee et bE fob Tepe pene 
Friday: 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. £250 wees ——— % Ree apo —— —— , T 
ae ee | jee ttf i 4 $4.25 
each i i i i | | il it 1 i i 5 
MAIL TO we oo : 


THE BOSTON a 


Phoenix 


CLASSIFIED DEPT. 
367 NEWBURY ST., 
BOSTON, MA 02115 
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You ve got what it takes. 


Share the spirit. | 
Share the refreshment. - 
__ Light, fresh Salem Lights. 


E te 











Steal 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined gis Hy 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. S 














9 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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BOSTON AFTER DARK 


ARTS. 


ENTERTAINMENT 





by Lloyd Schwartz 





Characters and plot couldn't be juicier: the 

brilliant, handsome, troubled “scion” of 
one of America’s great families; his famous friends 
and dazzling wives; literary and “real” politics; 
prizes, publicity, love affairs, hard drinking, and 
mental breakdowns. His last years alone seem 
more fictional than real: the breakup of a 20-year 
marriage; a transcontinental affair with a 
glamorous writer, daughter of an Irish marquis; 
the fathering of a child out of wedlock; a third 


3 R obert Lowell's life was practically a novel. 


| marriage; more breakdowns; another breakup; the 


Lowell, of course, had already seen his life as a 
subject for art, and he traced it in his poems with 
painstaking subtlety, tragic insight, and beauty — 
writing and rewriting his most intense 
experiences, courageously, closer and closer to the 
actual events. So close at times, he didn’t always 
have enough distance to make the references 
clear. That's one reason a good biography is 
needed, and it’s one of the reasons lan Hamilton's 
Robert Lowell is so valuable. Even some of the 
most public episodes, we discover, hadn't been 
made fully public. Lowell's out-of-control anti- 


substantial selections from Lowell's long, 
unpublished autobiographical fragment (whose 
existence most of Lowell's readers have probably 
been unaware of), there are also dramatic and 
penetrating glimpses into Lowell's more private 
and buried past — his relationship with his 
parents, events at school. There’s an especially 
moving passage in which he writes candidly and 
at some length about his drug therapy in a mental 
hospital: “My blood became like melted lead. | 
could hardly swallow my breakfast, because I so 
dread the weighted bending down that would be 
necessary for making my bed. And the rational 
exigencies of bed-making were more upsetting 
than the physical.” 

The structure of the book is usefully but not 
doggedly chronological, no less than a clever, 
effective stringing together of quotations — 
interviews with Lowell's intimates ane 
acquaintances, letters, and Lowell’s own writing. 
They give the details a memorable and often 
startling immediacy. There's the day-by-day 
description of Lowell's manic attack in Buenos 
Aires, during a State Department-sponsored tour 
of South America, that’s narrated with 
embarrassed helplessness by an American cultural 
attaché clearly unprepared for the situation and 
almost hilariously out of his depth. There are the 
Marx-brothers-night-at-the-opera episodes 
reported by Robert Giroux and Sidney Nolan 
(Lowell, “in a loud clear voice,” exclaiming, 
“Oswald!”, in the silence following the political 
assassination in Don Carlos). There are also Frank 
Bidart's illuminating remarks about his “working 


-4.,.felationship” with Lowell and the process of 
‘ yevisions Lowell put his last books through, and 


throughout, the knowing, touching comments by 
Lowell's old friends Peter Taylor, Frank Parker, 
Blair Clark, John Thompson, and Harvard's 
William Alfred, and the moving letters by and 
interviews with Elizabeth Hardwick (surely some 
of her finest writing is contained in letters to her 
husband). 

Hamilton's own voice is so coolly detached, one 
almost wonders why he was interested in the 
subject. There is so little descriptive “color” that 
few of the secondary personages have any 
continuous dramatic presence (Hardwick, of 
course, is an exception, as is Jean Stafford, Lowell's 
acerbic first wife, and Alan Tate, self-condemned 
through his letters as a meddlesome, self-centered 
Polonius talking out of both sides of his mouth). 
Hamilton's detachment frequently takes on a - 
faintly nasty, sniping tone. Lowell's first girlfriend, 
for example, is “a slightly over-age (at twenty- 
four) ex-debutante”; Lowell's parents’ Beacon Hill 
house is “worryingly close to Boston’s North End 
slums” (an Englishman, Hamilton is evidently 
unfamiliar with local ethnography); Caroline 
Blackwood, Lowell's third wife, is usually referred 
to, with a slight sneer, as. ““Lady Caroline.” Inan 
article on Lowell as teacher, poet Judith Baumel 
wrote: “In his criticism, Lowell could be arbitrary, 
petty and even cruel but I never felt he meant to 
hurt.” Hamilton’s quotation of this stops after 
“cruel.” 

Neither is Lowell himself given the benefit of 
the doubt. Poems are put down, gratuitously, for 
their “automythology” or “pseudosymbols,” or for 
being “blithely recast.” A prep-school essay of 
Lowell's called “War: A Justification,” which 
argues for war as.the fairest test” of “moral, 
physical, mental and material resources,” is called 
by Hamilton “an effort Caligula himself might not 
have been ashamed of” (referring, of course, to the 
source of Lowell’s nickname, Cal). Since when 
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was Caligula worried about moral resources? After 
the mixed critical response to Imitations (a 
controversial volume of free poetic translations), 
Lowell wrote wryly to Randall Jarrell: “I seem to be 
Continued on page 10 


communist harangues at Yaddo, or his 
participation in Eugene McCarthy’s presidential 
campaign (much to the chagrin of McCarthy's 
more professional advisers), are fleshed out here 
for the first time. And 2ecause Hamilton includes 


return to his second wife; a fatal heart attack in a 
taxi infront of the home he had given up and was 
coming back to. It’s not surprising that biographies 
are emerging so soon after his untimely death at 
60, five years ago. 
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On the road with the English Beat 


by Doug Simmons 


very year for the past three years 
E the English Beat have released a 

full-album’s worth of sharp songs, 
a post-punk-80’s feat only Elvis Costello 
can sniff at. The band hadn’t been 
gigging long in its home town of 
Birmingham when in ‘79 it met another 
biracial group, the Specials, who were 
spearheading the British revival of ska, 
the silly and irresistible dance music 
invented in Jamaica 20 years ago. By 
debuting on the Specials’ indy 2-Tone 
label (with Smokey Robinson’s “Tears of 
a’ Clown,” amped up for. post-pogo 
skankers), the Beat were stuck in with 
this shallow fad. So the band formed its 
own label, Go-Feet, and tore off the 
stifling ska label with J Just Can't Stop It 
(Sire in the US). Led by the sultry 
saxophone of 50-year-old-plus Saxa and 
anchored by veteran reggae drummer 
Everett Morton, the album showcased 
the frustrations of four punks. It’s a 
satisfying clash of fury and finesse — 
sprayed at Nazis and Margaret Thatcher, 
to name two targets. The Beat’s expertise 
is especially evident on their cover of 
Andy Williams’s ‘Can't Get Used to 
Losing You,” which drenches the or- 
iginal with heart-melting soul and 
glistening pop licks. 

The ‘81 follow-up, Wha‘ppen? (Go- 
Feet/Sire), has none of the first LP’s up- 
front anger, except for ‘the dole-snarl 
“Get-a-Job.”” The heavy rhythms on the 
debut — ‘Twist & Crawl,” ‘Ranking Full 
Stop,” “Big Shot’ — give way to 
rapturous melodies. Wha‘ppen? per- 
fected the band’s pungent blend of Rank- 
ing Roger's deep, liquid toasts and Dave 
Wakeling’s chameleon vocals. Wake- 
ling’s voice can evoke a boy’s innocence 
a teen’s horniness, a broken heart's 
agony, or the simple authority of ex- 
perience — all phrased with a felicity that 
leaves you reaching for Van Morrison 


‘comparisons. Wakeling can hug a bus 


with a syllable. 

Roger and Wakeling continue to dazzle 
on this year’s Special Beat Service 
(I.R.S.), which pushes even further into 
pop/soul terrain. With broader harmony- 
hooks and defter pulse-rhythms, the 
album aims for America’s radio — which 
explains the alarming absence of political 
dance tracks. Only the knee-jerkish call 
for tolerance in the hip-twisting “Sole 
Salvation” hints at serious commitment. 
Although the Beat have never been a 
raucously radical band, until now they've 
always been closer to the Gang of Four 
than to Hall and Oates. The shift can’t be 
blamed on the album’s slickness, either, 
since the equally glossy Wha‘ppen? 
matched the debut issue for issue 
(especially with the send-up of paranoia 
in ‘‘All Out To Get You,” the nukes-are- 
coming escapism of “Dream Home in 
New Zealand,” hell, even the pooh-pooh 
of shoplifting in ‘The Limits We Set’’). 
Perhaps the band has finally heeded 
Clive Davis, who once invited the Beat to 
sign with Arista in America. They 
ignored him, according to NME, after he 
had commented that their lyrics were 
“too socially aware,” thereby threatening 
to US audiences. Special Beat Service is 
no threat, but it is one of the year’s 
boldest international-pop tours. 

So why aren't the Beat superstars — 
particularly after their concessions to 
American import demands? The reason 
is fearfully simple. The band’s vast 
vocabulary of Third World rhythms 
combined with its heartening black and 
white unity forms a commercial 
choke chain. The Beat are too poppy for 
reggae’s market, too rootsy for uptown 
disco, and too in-between for America’s 
rock mainstream, burdened as it is by the 
Police/Men at Work on one side and 
Bruce Springsteen/John Cougar on the 
other. The Beat sour, in other words, is 
in’ the limbo of America’s racially 
polarized radio programming. You may 
be able to segue Grandmaster Flash into 
“Spar wid Me” or Fleetwood Mac into 
“End of the Party,” but you won’t find 
many DJs who can. In America, only 
mew-wave audiences (largely college and 
college-bound students) embrace the 

t. So you can imagine how excited 
this BU alum was at the chance to hang 
out with the band for four days. I wish I 


could say | enjoyed myself. 
*” - ~ 

I join the Beat November 16 in 
Amherst, two weeks into a seven-week 
tour, 35 shows in all. I arrive just in time 
to ride along to-the UMass. Campus 
Center Auditorium ‘on the tour bus, 
which is equipped with bunks, toilet, 
couches, two bars, two stereos, and two 
color TVs. Despite this rolling comfort, 


, the band appears listless. It’s under- 


standable, I suppose, since this is the 
fourth extensive tour this year, one 
British and three American. No one’s 
excited, for example, when it’s an- 
nounced that the Beat have been invited 
to tour Japan and Australia in March. 
After a quick-sound check, the band is 
shown to the dressing room, where a 
buffet has been set up. There’s three 
hours to kill. People drift in and out, 
watch TV, smoke joints, and drink warm 
bottles of Guinness stout. This pattern 


‘describes every pre-show hour I spend 


with the group. 

During these doldrums, bass player 
David Steele is the most fun to hang 
around with. Small, pale, 22 years old, he 
has a big nose, a soft voice, and a 
relentlessly cynical outlook. Accolades 
from reviews mean nothing to Steele; 
he’s got his eye on Billboard, which has 
slotted the new LP at 81, with a bullet. He 
says this has been the band’s biggest 
success, 75,000 sold. “I always think if 
nobody buys your album you're crap.” 
That’s why the Beat are in America, a 
country Steele and the rest of the band 
disdain. “I mean, England is a thousand 
times poorer, but the people are basically 
happier. Once America gets as poor as 
England I won’t come here.” He makes it 
clear that the band is here for the bucks, 
nothing less and nothing more. 

The economics of. this tour, though 
modest by arena-rock standards, still 
give pause. Geoff Trump, the Beat's road 
manager, says expenses run between 
$30,000 and $40,000 a week. Counting 
the crew and band, there are 21 mouths 
to feed and bodies to lodge. Then there 
are the two buses (one for the roadies) 
and a semi to carry the rented sound and 
lighting equipment. The convoy also 
includes a van reserved for two vendors 
who hawk Beat T-shirts, buttons, and 
programs. The show, Trump says, is 
geared for 1500-to-3000-capacity venues. 
The band itself has‘financed its own trips 
ever since 1980's debut American tour, 
which lost $40,000 (the tab was picked up 
by Sire) and it has. turned a profit on 
every subsequent US visit. This time 
around it will have to average more than 
$7000 a show to cover basic costs. In 
Boston the band grosses perhaps twice 
that; in Providence, somewhat less. No 
one, however, is getting rich. Another 
thing to keep in mind: the Beat haven't 
had a hit in England since their first 
album. With support waning back home, 
Steele matter of factly says that if the 
band fails to connect in America, it will 
likely break up. 

As the Beat prepare to go on stage, 
changing from the running suits most 
members travel in to dark slacks and 
short-sleeved collared shirts, Trump tells 
them there are problems with the Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, show on the 30th. 
“There’s no money, just $1500,” he says, 
“and nothing for sound and lights.” 
There’s a short discussion, and they all 
agree they want to play the South, 
especially their home town’s namesake: 
Trump, an employee of the self-managed 
band, agrees to make the arrangements. 
But there’s another snag, he says. Only 
four plane reservations are available 
from Jamaica on the 29th, the day after 
the band is scheduled in a festival with 
Black Uhuru, Aretha Franklin, the Beach 
Boys, and many others. Since the other 
members will have to return earlier, 
“only half the band will be able to have a 
day off in Jamaica.” 

“What?” Roger says. “It’s not worth 
going there to play some stupid pop 
festival if we don’t have a day off.” 

The matter is dropped, however, be- 
cause it’s show time, and everyone heads 
for the ballroom. When the houselights 
dim in the seatless auditorium, a huge 
prefab concrete cube packed to its 
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Top, left to right: Andy Cox, David Steele, Everett Morton; bottom, left to 


leven 


ing, please, we're British 





right: Dave Wakeling, Ranking Roger, Wesley Magoogan, Dave Blockhead 


— will the Beat goon? 


capacity of 1000-plus, the grandiose 
theme from The Thunderbirds, an Eng- 
lish TV puppet show, booms over the 
PA. Wakeling strikes the first chords to 
“Hands Off ... She’s Mine,” and the 
crowd begins dancing en masse. The 
thin, 21-year-old Roger, wearing © his 
trademark broad-brimmed derby, towers 
above the crowd and band. A strutting 
showoff, he’s as much a cheerleader as a 
singer, and frankly, the only memorable 
face in the band. The light-stepping 
Wakeling and sax player Wesley 
Magoogan (the allegedly ailing Saxa’s 
permanent stand-in) fill ouf the. co- 
starring front slots. (Wakeling and Roger 
have had more than one argument about 
spotlight hogging.) Steele and lead 
guitarist Andy Cox form the second line, 
and both are goony, rubber-legged foils 
to the cool swaggering up front. Behind 
them are the beanpole skinhead Dave 
Blockhead on piano, a dominant texture 
in the newer songs, and the awesome 
Morton, who lays down an unwavering 
foundation on the sweeter numbers and 
cracks all the harder on the tough stuff. 
Early in the set, the show’s momentum 
plateaus with several songs from the 
second and third albums. The highlight 
here is the mesmerizing Byrdsy interplay 
on “Save It for Later,” a sunny tune 
delicately arranged around a sordid tale. 
(It’s sung from the- viewpoint of a 
-nervous lad waiting his turn from a girl 
giving out blowjobs for the asking. Save 
it fellator indeed.) For the seven of the 
last eight tunes in the 22-song set 
(including two callbacks) the show re- 
turns to the band’s sure-fire dancing 
debut: the jolting reggaefication of 
“Tears of a Clown,” the self-mocking 
narcissism of ‘Mirror in the Bathroom,” 
the self-explanatory “Twist & Crawl.” 
The Beat rely on these songs to knock out 
any audience, They always leave the 





crowd dripping, and tonight's no excep-. 


tion. 

After changing back into their running 
suits, the band members attend a student 
reception, chat a bit, and--sign auto- 
graphs; then it’s back to Howard John- 
son's. Lhang out in Wakeling’s room. The 
TV’s on, the sound’s off. Since all the 
songs are credited to just the Beat, | ask 
him how they are written. 

“The musicians just start playing 
something. Then more musicians add 
something to it. Sometimes they start like 
that. Other times, someone might have a 
tune and lyric.” ' 

Are the song credits to the group as a 
whole a decision to share the royalties, 
then? ‘ 

“Yeah,. you- know, Kropotkin and 
building bridges. Who gets more, the 
architect or the laborers?” 

You're still on your own label Go-Feet 
in England, right? 

“It’s a tenuous thing. It’s been taken to 
mean a lot more than it ever did. We're 
not really independent. We're paid ad- 
vances by a big record company [ Arista, 
England], but we started it after seeing 
what happened to the punk heroes. Go- 
Feet is a halfway house. We wanted the 
money and the promotion of a big record 
company, but we didn’t want to be per- 
sonally caught. it was written right into 
the contract that things were by mutual 
agreement or if there’s a difference then 
Go-Feet Records’ opinion prevailed. For 
everything, the choice of the single, the 
artwork, the advertising, just the lot.” 

I ask whether the constant touring is 
wearing down the band. 

“It's an interesting lifestyle, traveling 
around, having your bed made for you. 
You're only on stage for an hour and a 
half, so you have 2212 hours when you're 
taken about. You can say what you like, 
and you can even be ruder than you 
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Books 





5 A child’s 


| garden of prose 
8 Wole Soyinka goes home again 


by Carolyn Clay 


hildhood for the Nigerian play- 
{ wright, poet, novelist, and critic 

Wole Soyinka ended at age 11, 
when he left Abeokuta for the Govern- 
ment College at Ibadan — barefoot and 
pregnant with curiosity. Yet few who 
have lingered longer in youth’s cradling 
glade have evoked it so well, re-creating 
the sounds and smells and breadth of 
everyday. And Soyinka does not, like so 
many autobiographers, write from the 
smug perspective of the adult looking 
back, explaining and commenting and 
filling in gaps; rather, he captures the 
world as it must have seemed, in all its 
enchantment and perplexity, to the boy 
who was there. Aké: The Years of 
Childhood (Random House, 230 pages, 
$14.95) uses the tools of the poet to 
scrape away at distance, sophistication, 
and the decay some call progress, expos- 
ing the brash intelligence of the child, to 
whom both the exotic and the com- 
monplace were new. 

“An evil thing has happened to Aké 
parsonage,” mourns the author, return- 
ing to his boyhood home. “The land is 
eroded, the lawns are bared and mystery 
driven from its once secretive combs. 
Once, each new day opened up an 
unseen closure, a pocket of rocks, a 
clump of bush and a colony of snails. The 
motor-hulk has not moved from its 
staging-point where children clambered 
into it for journeys to fabled places; now 
it is only a derelict, its eyes rusted 
sockets, its dragon face collapsed with a 
progressive loss of teeth. The abandoned 
incinerator with its lush weeds and 
glistening snakes is marked by a mound 
of mud?fhe surviving houses, houses 
which: formed the battlements of Aké 
parsonage are now packing cases on a 
depleted landscape, full of creaks, ex- 
posed and nerveless.” How sad the 
remembrance of things past; how in- 
tricate the task of reconstruction. And 
Soyinka, as if performing literary CPR, 


tenderly breathes life back into his - 


beloved Aké, where Christian and 
Yoruba mysteries commingled. 

Soyinka’s mother, whom he 
nicknames the Wild Christian, perhaps 
best embodies the merger of Bible- 
thumping faith and African tradition in 
the author's upbringing. Having grown 
up in the same insulated surroundings as 
her son, she recalls having watched her 
uncle, the thunderous Reverend J.J. 
Ransome-Kuti, at the gates of the forest 
admonishing the daemons who were 
particular chums of her brother: “Back I 
said, in the name of God.” And the 
mischievous wood sprites, every bit as 
real as God, hightailed it like the Sharks 
on enemy turf. Naturally, to the young 
Soyinka and his sister Tinu, listening 
spellbound to these tales of children 
possessed by spirits (who refused to 
release them except in return for big 
bowls of ékuru stew made with locust 
bean and crayfish), a profusion of deities 
seemed as acceptable as mother love. 
The white man’s stern and Heavenly 
Father may have dominated Aké, but his 
territory was small and walled; outside 
was the vast domain of the more than 400 
Yoruba gods. 

Of course, in the mind of a child there 
are no fences, and so the four-year-old 
Soyinka imagines St. Peter, resplendent- 
ly draped as in a favorite stained-glass 
window depiction, among the egungin, 
spirits of the dead who appear as masked 
figures supposedly called up from the 
ground during celebrations of Yoruba 
ancestry. After all, the youngster reasons, 
even if the saint’s face is bare, he is 
wearing something like egangun robes. 
And besides, ‘“That-is only~hispicture. 
When he comes .out of the ground he will 
be properly dressed.” Well, one hopes so. 
If God’s gatekeeper can’t figure out what 
to wear to a party, how much chance 
does Christianity stand in a world of 
primordial magic? 

But to Soyinka, who inherited an 
unabashable inquisitiveness from his 

















grammar-school-teacher father (called 
Essay, or HM, for headmaster), the 
marketplace was as mysterious as the 
Church. In what is perhaps Aké’s most 
tangible chapter, he recalls a remarkable 
journey he took as a small boy, following 
a police band over a seemingly im- 
possible distance strung together by 
several towns. It was the author's first 
foray outside the sheltering walls of Aké, 
and he apparently recalls every step and 
sensation — especially those triggered by 
the teeming outdoor markets trafficking 
in peppers and salt and shrunken animal 
heads, not to mention yam powder and 
akara — fried beancakes “surreptitiously 
oozing and perfuming the air with 
groundnut oil.” So rapturous and de- 
tailed are the descriptions of African 
delicacies throughout the book that the 
reader, even the reader who would not 
generally order up a batch of deep-fried 
beancakes, is tempted to lick the pages. 


But the akara and jugi and authentic, 
leaf-wrapped moin-moin of Soyinka’s 
youth are no more. In one of his few 
adventures into the bitter irony that is the 
exclusive province of adults, the author 
describes the transformation of Dayisi’s 
Walk in Aké, where moin-moin is still 
sold “from a glass case, lit by sea-green 
neon lamps. It lies side by side with 
McDonald's hamburgers, Kentucky Fried 
Chicken, hot dogs and~- dehydrated 
sausage rolls.” In other words, Ugly 
American cuisine. So deep is Soyinka’s 
hatred for this homogenization of his 
culture that he does get carried away, 
occasionally resorting to a stiltedly in- 
furiated prose that seems to demand 
dramatic reading by James Earl Jones: “A 
girl pauses at the hair-dressers’ and soon, 
the sound of sizzling joins the disco 
sounds, followed by the smell of frying 
hair as the hot comb heats up the brain of 

Continued on page 14 





would be at home, because you don’t 
have to deal with it tomorrow. You also 
get protected. | think it’s because of the 
idea that pop groups make a lot of 
money. I don’t. It could happen. But now 
the only thing I want — passionately — 
is for the Beat to finish at the right time.” 

I breakfast in HoJo’s restaurant with 
Morton, 33, father of three, and the 
group’s quietest member off stage. (Not 
that any of the members is particularly 
rowdy.) Born in St. Kitts, in the West 
Indies, he moved to Birmingham in his 
teens and began a 12-year career as a 
kettlemaker. He wears a short Afro and 
talks in a low, slow voice. 

“Pop, rock, | don’t know what to call it, 
but it’s something. I’ve played with a lot 
of reggae set-ups. When they tell me 
what to play, I just take no notice. In 
three or four years, I can’t see playing this 
high-energy music. I'll have to relax, get 
back into jazz.” 

Morton says he has known Saxa for six 
years. He brought him to the session for 
the first single, and the saxophonist 
stayed on;,Morton credits him as being 
the jazz nerve in the Beat. Saxa still 
records with the band, and he split songs 
on the new LP with Magoogan, but he 
refuses to tour. Morton says, “He's out 
every night, from the pub to the night- 
club. He keeps saying he’s feeling ill, and 
you got to believe him. But if then you 
see him doing something an ill man 
shouldn't, well. . . . He’s got idle-itis.” 

Morton wishes more blacks would 
attend Beat shows in America. “In Britain 
we have a lot of young blacks who get 
into the rude-boy fashion. In America, 
young blacks stick to their own thing. 
There's a lot of black talents. There's a lot 
of white talents. Why not mix? America is 
real strange. I watch Star Trek, and that's 
what it is like. 1 beamed down in a 
strange country.” 


Pee 


On the way.to Providence the tape 
deck plays a soul anthology: Ray 
Charles, Fats Domino, Jackie Wilson, 
Sam Cooke, B.B. King — Wakeling 
wrinkles his nose during “The Thrill Is 
Gone.” He explains, “I don’t like guitar 
solos at all. That's why we have a 
saxophone.” Sleepiness snuffs the con- 
versation. The snooze-inducing highway 
hum is sporadically broken by down- 
shifting gears, but no one stirs much until 
the bus comes to a halt outside the Main 
Event. It’s a grimy concrete monstrosity, 
studded with steel girders and ringed by 
arena seats. The capacity is 2500, but 
Trump says ticket sales are barely 
nudging the grand mark. The vast 
expanse is chilly, and the roadies, who 
have been here seven hours setting up, 
are bundled. So are the band members as 
they do a speedy sound check. 

Back in the bus’s warmth Steele says 
the show will be hell. Wakeling says the 
venue is “the sort of place they should 
have gangland murders in.” Before nod- 
ding out, following the lead of the rest of 
the band, I overhear a roadie say he’s had 
10 women in 14 days. 

It’s the same fervent, 80-minute show, 
despite the dreary atmosphere and 
Steele’s prediction. Again, there are two 
callbacks, Backstage only a few minutes 
after the show Magoogan says to Wake- 
ling: “You seemed in a bad mood before 
the encore.” Wakeling: “Roger kept 
bumping into the mike. It hit me in the 
mouth, I asked him to move and he said 
no.” Roger: “I’m out front, and it’s my job 
to move about.” Steele: “We can’t have a 
sensible conversation when we first 
come off stage, can we? Save it for 
tomorrow.” Morton: “We have to tend to 
the fans.” 

The door is opened for all the local 
hondos, namely anyone with enough 
clout to get a cloth pass. Members of the 


band entourage have laminated clip-on 
passes, permitting access anywhere, any 
time at the show. One side has the Beat’s 
name, the other rock’s nastiest cliché: 
“No head, no backstage pass.” The band 
chats awhile and signs autographs. 

During the ride to Boston Roger tells 
me he lives with his 43-year-old mother, 
a bolt maker. “It’s cheaper.” I ask him to 
describe his youth: ‘‘When I was a punk | 
was a troublemaker, a streetfighter, a 
vandal. When you're young you have to 
be one of the lads, but as you get older 
you realize it only makes it worse.” He 
says he picked up his toasting talent from 
records by Clint Eastwood, Dillinger, and 
Trinity. 

The bus arrives in Boston at 2:30 a.m. 
Most of the band sleeps the morning and 
the afternoon away, but Cox feels like 
running about town. He buys some 
English newspapers in Harvard Square; 
we play some pinball, check out Cheapo 
Records (where I watch approvingly as 
he buys Conway Twitty’s “It’s Only 
Make Believe’), and get some dinner. 
He’s a vegetarian so we go out for felafel. 

We go back to Cox’s hotel room, which 
he shares with Steele, who's dressed and 
lounging in bed. (1 have to wonder 
whether these guys are such couch 
potatoes off the road.) He reads the 
papers Cox has bought and says, “I'm 
getting homesick.” He’s worried about 
the band’s status in England. “We have 
to write some more political tunes. I’m 
not worried about being too poppy. | like 
pop. I'm worried about becoming too 
mushy. I don’t want to be stuck some- 
place between Elvis Costello and 
Squeeze.” 

At the Boston Opera House the Beat 
perform the same songs in the same 
order they did in Amherst and 
Providence. But it’s a bigger and better 


~ show because of the crowd, 2700 strong 


and standing from start. The set is one 
long, loud celebration. Yet something 
different happens during the second 
callback’s final song, “Jackpot.” Two 
guys out of the audience scrambie onto 
the stage and try to skank within the 
band, which ignores them. In a flash, the 
invaders are forcibly swept away by the 
band’s black-belt bodyguard. Compare 
that with the Specials’ shows, or any 
number of punk acts, where the audience 
pours onto the stage at the band’s 
invitation. Although Roger complains 
now and then about the orchestra pit 
between band and crowd, the Beat do not 
want that barrier crossed. Unlike the 
Clash, for example, the Beat aren't 
seeking to convert us. The band doesn’t 
want zealots, it wants consumers. If 
album sales continue to rise, the Beat will 
be content to be an awesome dance 
machine, but please no touching, except 
maybe a little head. 

As soon as the band leaves the stage, 
hurrying for the dressing-room sanc- 
tuary, malaise sets in. I ask Cox what the 
problem is, and he replies, “It was 
bizarre.” I press on: what was wrong? 
“Everything,” he says. It takes 25 
minutes for them to get a grip on 
themselves and face the horde of well- 
wishers wearing the cloth passes. The 
Beat small-talk awhile, sign the auto- 
graphs and wait for the signal to go. In an 
hour or less, the band will make an all- 
night haul to Washington, where there 
awaits another hotel room, another 
show. Maybe next week’s Billboard will 
make it all worthwhile. They've put all 
their chips on the charts, which measure 
sales that are largely governed by radio, 
which is functionally racist. If the Beat 
believe that Billboard measures their 
worthiness, then it’s unlikely we're going 
to see a fourth great Beat LP. This band 
has already compromised too much. 0 
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Nick Nolte and Eddie Murphy: breaking out is hard to do. 


Murphy's law 


Walter Hill sets his art in San Francisco 


by Stephen Schiff 


48 HRS. Directed by Walter Hill. 
Written by Hill, Larry Gross, Roger 
Spottiswoode, and Steven E. de Souza. 
With Nick Nolte, Eddie Murphy, An- 
nette O'Toole, James Remar, and Son- 
ny Landham. Opens Wednesday, De- 
cember 8, at Cinema 57, the Saxon, and 
the Chestnut Hill, and in the suburbs. 


na recent New York television 
O show, Bill Cosby spoke out 
against the new black comedians 
who exploit their blackness for laughs. 
He meant Eddie Murphy. On Saturday 


Night Live, Murphy does a devastating 


lampoon of Cosby — Cosby, who is the 
ultimate pitch-man, the most exquisitely 
assimilated black in America. Murphy 
understands that Cosby has done what 
no other black man has ever ac- 
complished: he’s become the visual 
symbol of the white establishment, the 
grinning black image by which white 
America identifies its consumer culture: 
Coca-Cola, Jell-O, Ford, Texas Instru- 
ments. To an eager achiever like Cosby, 
Murphy’s take-offs on black stereotypes 
must sound like the scrape and shuffle of 
a new Stepin Fetchit. Of course Murphy 
is no more a Stepin Fetchit than Larry 





Holmes is — and perhaps less than 
Cosby himself. Cosby defuses racism by 
pretending it’s not there. But Murphy 
coaxes racial stereotypes to the surface 
and then inflates them, until they bulge 
and shudder and finally pop. His re- 
pertoire refuses sanctimoniousness: 
black militants (like the film critic 
Raheen Abdul Muhammad) are punc- 
tured along with grinning pickaninnies 
(like Buckwheat). Watching Murphy 
combine hipster’s smirks and shit-eating 
grins — challenge and accommodation 
— makes racial judgments seem absurd. 

Murphy isn’t the next Richard Pryor, 


of course. He'll never be as brilliant and 
he'll . never, >be as fe erocious sbecause 
‘there’s no anger or bitterness in him. In 
his way, he’s as middle-class and in- 
gratiating as Cosby. And even when his 
comedy is uncannily accurate, it’s never 
urgent. Murphy is easy to take. He’s even 
easy to look at; with his almond eyes and 
his delicate mouth, he’s almost pretty. 
And in the tantalizing new police thriller 
48 HRS., it’s that coltish delicacy which 
makes his toughness and bravado so 
likable. Brandishing a pistol or smarting 
off at whitey, he’s not threatening, he’s 
precocious, too big for his britches — 
cute. This is his first screen role: he plays 
Reggie Hammond, a hardened convict let 
out of prison for 48 hours to help 
detective Jack Cates (Nick Nolte) track 
down a couple of murderers who have 
just engineered a brutal jail break. But 
Murphy never seems hardened. He’s the 
kid next door as action hero: smiling, 
funny, good with his fists, and as horny 
as the squirmy little dorks in Porky's. The 
camera dotes on him; it finds that 
confiding smile of his even under his 
action-movie grimness. In the movie's 
most exhilarating set piece, Jack takes 
Reggie into a country-and-western bar 
called Torchie’s, and Reggie bets the 
detective that he can squeeze infor- 
mation out of the hostile rednecks there 

Strutting among the gawking crackers, in 
his three-piece Armani suit, Reggie 
taunts them into a cold fury. And then 

when they re about to tear him to pieces 

he flashes Jack’s badge and announces 


that he hates white people. “I’m your 
worst fuckin’ nightmare, man,” he yells. 
“I'm a nigger with a badge.” And white 


people in the audience roar with delight, 
because Murphy is nobody's nightmare, 
really. He’s a sweetheart, winking co- 
quettishly and batting his lashes. What 
he does in front of a camera is as close to 
seduction as to comedy. 

That's why he can make an audience 
laugh even when the lines aren't funny 
— and in 48 HRS., they often aren't. The 
script veers from ornate obscenities to 
lame attempts at character development, 
and the story's twists flirt with the 
implausible. None of this matters much. 
Watching 48 HRS., you skim along on 
top of the plot, thrilled by the speed and 
the color, buoyed by the movie's snarling 
hipness and, yes, by its violence. Set in 
San Francisco, 48 HRS. was congeived in 
1974, when cop movies were all the rage 
(especially cop movies set in San Fran- 
cisco), and its director, Walter Hill 
admits that it's a “compendium of 

Continued on page 1( 
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Jeremy Tons and Jerzy Skolimowski: East meets West. 


Polish 
polish 


by Sylviane Gold 


erzy Skolimowski has been both 
English filmmaker and Polish citizen 
for some 15 years now. It’s been that 
long since his anti-Stalinist Hands 
Up! was banned in his homeland; it’s 
been that long since he began shuttling 
between a career in the West and a home 


in the East. With Moonlighting 
Skolimowski has. in a way, gone home 
agalii 


It isn't that the director literaliv went 
home to make the movie — his only 
Polish work of recent vintage is the half 


hour prologue he made for Han 


ei 








which was finally shown in Warsaw 
during what Skolimowski calls “the 
Solidarity period.” Like Deep End, the 
1970 film that cemented his international 
reputation, and the more recent The 
Shout (1978), Moonlighting is an English 
film. It was written and financed and 
shot in London; it stars Jeremy Irons, of 
French Lieutenant and Brideshead Re- 
visited fame; and it’s studded with acute 
observations about life in England. But it 
is, in fact, about Poland, specifically 
about four Polish workmen sent by their 
boss to renovate his London townhouse. 
They arrive just in time to watch the 
military take over their country on the 
BBC. But since only one understands 
English, he shields the others from the 
news. And how this character, played by 
Irons, copes with the crisis back home, 
and with the financial and mechanical 


crises of doing the job he’s come to do, 


Continwed On page ic 





Boobs in toyland 


by Owen Gleiberman 


THE TOY. Directed by Richard Don- 
ner. Written by Carol Sobieski. With 
Richard Pryor, Jackie Gleason, Scott 
Schwartz, Ned Beatty, and Wilfrid 
Hyde-White. Opens Friday, December 
10, at Cinema 57 and the Chestnut Hill, 
and in the suburbs. 


can think of few cinematic ex- 
| periences more alienating than sit- 

ting through one of the crude 
slapstick comedies that Richard Pryor 
persists in starring in. It’s not just that 
movies like Bustin’ Loose or the new The 
Toy are mediocre, and a staggering waste 
of his talent. The pain of watching Pryor | 
squander his gifts on these turkeys is in 
knowing how eagerly moviegoers snap 
them up: apparently, he’s got every 
reason to go on making them. Richard 
Pryor is the number-one box-office star 
in America, not just because he’s the 
greatest stand-up comic this country has 
ever produced, but because his rapport 
with the public transcends conventional 
movie-star adulation. People worship 
this man. On screen, the tiniest move- 
ments of his eyes, the barest flickers of 
his facial muscles, are like psychological 
signal fires: with a single glance, Pryor 
can conjure up the mixture of cockiness 
and paranoia that, for him, has become 
as iconic as Woody Allen’s whiny 
“anxiety. In his first movie appearances, as 
a druggy piano player in Lady Sings the 
Blues and a funky preacher in Car Wash, 
that was about all Pryor conjured up. The 
roles were brash and cartoony, and 
audiences got a kick out of watching him 
turn his characters into hip, unpredic- 
table screwballs. But part of the revel- 
ation of 1978’s Richard Prvor Live in 
Concert was seeing the vulnerability, 
open-heartedness, and exuberance tha 


lay behind Pryor’s round, toothy smile. 
Before that movie, perhaps only Prvor's 
long-time fans could have expected such 
an exhilarating display of soul searching 
from the master of the jivy put-on. But 
Live in Concert turned Pryor into a 
superstar, and his new status dampened 
the pleasure one took in seeing him mug 
his way through a maudlin farce like 
Some Kind of Hero. 

The moviemakers responsible for 
Pryor's films since Live in Concert 
haven't been unaware of this new status 
— and they've created a new style of 
Pryor movie to match it. The old-style 
Pryor movie (like Which Way Is Up?) 
consisted of loud, dumb slapstick. The 
new Pryor movie consists of loud, dumb 
slapstick plus jerky sentimentality. 
Pryor, you see, has been conceived of as 
a sort of soulful savior. In Bustin’ Loose, 
he saved Cicely Tyson and her busload 
of underprivileged kids; in Some Kind of 
Hero, he saved jaded hooker Margot 
Kidder; and now, in The Toy, Pryor saves 
corporate billionaire Jackie Gleason and 
his bratty son by showing them how to 
love each other. Pryor isn’t emasculated 
by these goody-two-shoes roles, but they 
take the bite out of his comic personality. 
And I'm afraid that The Toy, despite a big 
budget and shiny production values, is 
about as toothless a concoction as he’s 
been stuck inBased on a 1977 French 
comedy, the movie tells the story of Jack 
Brown (Pryor), an out-of-work journalist 
who's hired by a tycoon named U.S. 
Bates (Gleason) to be a full-time play- 
thing tor his son. Gleason's character is 
an extreme parody of the rich parent who 
tries to buy the affections of his family’ 
with money. His son, nine-vear-old Eri 
(Scott Schwartz), lives with his mothe: 
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Richard Kneeland, Ford Rainey, and Barbara Orson: start clothing him now. 


Dress up your Shakespeare 


Ronald Harwood borrows from the best 


by Alan Stern 


THE DRESSER, by Ronald Harwood. 
Directed by David Wheeler. Costumes 
by William Lane. Set designed by 
Robert D. Soule. Lighting by John F. 
Custer. With Richard Kneeland, Ford 
Rainey, Barbara Orson, Barbara Meek, 
Lura Bane Howes, Howard London, 
Daniel von Bargen, Maurice Dolbier, 
and Charles Scovil. At the Trinity 
Square Repertory Company, 
Providence, through January 9. 


o the British really write better 
D plays than we do, as is frequently 

claimed? Or is it just that their 
mediocre plays are less bad? Certainly 
the British have enjoyed (at least until 
very recently, what with the decline of 
Western civilization) a level of literacy 


that puts us to shame. Raised from an 
early age on Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Wordsworth, even the unimaginative 
English hack has the best poetic minds to 
pillage when seeking the phrase juste, 
and this facility for quote scavenging 
surely makes for better-sounding theater. 
But an elegant turn of phrase can also be 
deceptive, concealing spiritual exhaus- 
tion and a lack of ideas. In The Dresser, 
currently being produced at the Trinity 
Square Rep in Providence, British play- 
wright Ronald Harwood is so busy riding 
the coattails of King Lear, mouthing its 
famous rhetoric, that his characters never 
come right out and say anything as 
prosaic as “The show must go on!” But 
that would be putting The Dresser’s own 
theme most succinctly. 


* Harwood, who has set his play during 
and around a performance of Lear, 
certainly has a knack for using 
Shakespeare to shed a little greatness on 
his own modest work; when his 
characters aren't acting scenes from Lear 
they're generously quoting from it. This 
gift for gilt by association is a trait the 
playwright shares with his central 
(though not eponymous) character, Sir, 
an aging “actor-manager” who has spent 
most of his life bringing Shakespeare to 
the provinces. As Sir’s woman, Her 
Ladyship, tells us, the old mummer — 
affectionately titled by his company in 
lieu of the knighthood he will never 
obtain — is “a third-rate actor-manager 
on a tatty tour of the provinces.” He is 
alse willful, selfish, lecherous, and a bit 


| 4 
of a pill. But speaking the Bard’s verse 
year after year has had an ennobling 
effect on him. In addition to investing Sir 
with a certain grandiloquence of speech 
and theatricality of gesture, Shakespeare 
has also invaded his innards, and 
now governs his moods; on days he 
performs Lear, Sir says, he awakens 
“with the storm clouds in my head.” Sir 
may be a ham and a self-centered 
bastard, but his singular devotion to “the 
theatah” has conferred on him a kind of 
stature. Which explains why Norman, 
Sir’s dresser, is so devoted to him. 

The Dresser is set in 1942, just hours 
after Sir, who is fast approaching senility, 
has lost his bearings during an air raid. 
Throughout the first act, Norman prods 
and coaxes the addled thespian, readying 
him for his performance (which is 
scheduled to go on, bombs or no bombs), 
and we quickly become attuned to the 
strangely symbiotic relationship between 
the two. Although the actor would 
quickly fall apart without the attentions 
of his dresser, he treats Norman almost 
as if he didn’t exist. Presumably Norman 
sticks around because, long ago, he 
transferred his own aspirations onto Sir 


- Goodness knows, he could flounce off 


and become a playwright. Harwood 
spent five years as dresser to the actor Sir 
Donald Wolfit (on whom Sir is partially 
based), so it ‘isn’t surprising that The 
Dresser is rich in backstage at- 
mospherics. We're privy to the 
mechanics of creating tempests, the 
theatrical superstitions and rituals, the 
petty squabbling and sexual politicking 
among the lesser members of the troupe 
— as well as to the stoic sense of purpose 
these folks have developed after years of 
acting third-rate productions in theaters 
that are fourth-rate or worse. Perhaps the 
most telling exchange in the play occurs 
when Sir asks Madge, his frustrated stage 
manager of 20 years, “Have you been 
happy? Has it been worth it?” “No,” she 
replies, “I've not been happy. Yes, it’s 
been worth it.” 

Despite its vivid central character and 
backstage authenticity, The Dresser has 
more than a few problems: stasis, a 
wanton waste of supporting characters, 
creaky structure, blatant exposition. 
Throughout most of the first act, 
characters tell one another stories they 
must have already heard — a flaw that is 
not alleviated by having them add “I’ve 
told you this before, haven't I?’ And a 
gloom of anticipation seems to hover 
over the play: in the first act, we wait for 
Sir to go on as Lear; in the second, we 

Continued on page 14 








Ralph Wilson and David A. Butler: more than just a paper moon 


Second-hand Rose 


by Ron Jenkins 


THE GREAT MAGOO, by Ben Hecht 
and Gene Fowler. Directed by Mark 
Lamos. Set designed by Tony Straiges. 
Costumes by Linda Fisher. Lighting by 
Arden Fingerhut. At the Hartford Stage 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut, 
through December 19. 


Gene Fowler wrote a play about life 

in the Depression disguised as a play 
about life in a carnival. A quick flop, The 
Great Magoo opened and closed on 
Broadway within a matter of days. But no 
matter: another Depression, another 
chance. The Hartford Stage Company, 
making the most of it, has revived the 
little-known play, which was originally 
produced by the legendary Billy Rose 
and directed by the legendary George 
Abbott. If, as the record would have it, 
The Great Magoo was not among the 
things that became those legends most, it 


I n 1932 ace reporters Ben Hecht and 





seems, for a 50-year-old entertainment, 
at least as whimsical and as hard-hitting 
as Reaganomics. ; 

Whereas bears and bulls are the custom- 
ary metaphors of Wall Street, The Great 
Magoo offers a more trenchant symbol of 
America’s economic condition. The play 
opens with repeated references to the 
stinking carcass of a dead whale. The 
deceased mammal serves as an exhibit at 
a Coney Island carnival inhabited by a 
variety of other dispossessed characters. 
A flagpole sitter needs money but can’t 
work, because he’s too jealous to leave 
his girlfriend home alone at night. A 
sideshow barker can’t find a backer for 
his new act. A floozie begs for someone 
to help her get an abortion. Even the 
huckster who charges a nickel for 
glimpses of the whale’s corpse is in a 
fight: for his livelihood with a City Hall 
official who wants to close down his 

Continued on page 14 








Pretension headache 


by David Edelstein 


THIS MORTAL COIL, by William 
Kramer. Directed by E. Alan Zeigler. 
Set and costumes designed by Richard 
Petit. Lighting by E. Alan Zeigler. 
Music by Peter Melnick. With Ron 
Mitchell, Ron V. Buda, Eileen 
Sullivan, David Hadley, Warren 
Termini, Stephen A. Turner, Robert L. 
Church, Joseph Whelan, and Oscar 
Koch. At Theater Loft, Wednesdays 
through Saturdays through December 
18. 


hen I called Theater Loft to 

make a reservation for This 

, Mortal Coil, the man at the box 
office warned. me that the audience 
would be tiny — another critic, he said, 
had recently panned the show, 
presumably scaring potential spectators 
off. I offered my condolences. Life is 
tough. He went on to complain that the 
other critic had failed to appreciate the 
risk his company was taking in produc- 
ing a difficult and ambitious new play. 
“Ah,” I said, at a loss, feeling a little like 
a Joseph Mobutu who’s expected to 
commiserate with subjects of Idi Amin — 
hadn't I trashed the last thing I'd seen at 
Theater Loft? What can I say now, after 
enduring. This Mortal Coil, except that 
the play is bad and the production 
worse? My sympathies are with any 
small theater until the lights go down; 
then the issue becomes the work itself 
and not the good intentions that fueled it. 
This Mortal Coil is a terribly serious 
play about Gilles de Rais (known in some 
circles, though not this one, as “Blue- 
beard”), who served at Orleans with Joan 
of Arc and in retirement slaughtered 
more than a hundred children, mostly 
little boys, in satanic rituals. The title 
comes, you'll recall, from Hamlet's most 


famous soliloquy. That was Kramer's 
first mistake. It’s a bad idea to graft an 
intriguing metaphor from Shakespeare 
onto a play so wearyingly prosaic. | 
mean, the last thing you want to do is 
invite comparison. And besides, the title 
has nothing to do with the play — except 
that one is sorely tempted to shuffle off 
This Mortal Coil at the evening's first 
pause. 
Among the play’s inventions is that its 
Joan of Arc, who spends the first hour 
becoming the (burnt) toast of France, 
really does hear a voice — though it 
doesn’t belong to God or to an angel. 
“The Voice” is a frustrated nobleman in 
Purgatory; in the Theater Loft production 
he’s represented by a long-haired skinny 
guy in a body suit painted with muscles 
and arteries who stands on a platform 
making ominous gestures and looking 
very foolish indeed. Joan, of course, 
expects to ascend to heaven with 
trumpets and angels and the red-carpet 
treatment, so the sight of this puny 
specimen (the ghost of Antonin Artaud?), 
allegedly her connection to the after- 
world, is mighty disillusioning. The 


" priests were right: Joan was used. 


Kramer's hypothesis is that de Rais had 
visions of Joan and the Voice — who, at 
Theater Loft, spend the remainder of the 
play next to an arch they refer to as 
heaven, providing a_ running 
metaphysical commentary. If Joan 
(prematurely canonized here) couldn't 
make it to the pearly gates, her former 
compatriot reasons, well, What's It All 
About? Disillusioned to the point of 
dementia, he searches for the spirit of 
Joan in young boys, cutting holes in them 
when they surrender to his lust: “I empty 
myself in their bodies and suffering fills 

Coutinued on page 17 
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Music 


The pianist speaks 


Annie Fischer’s Boston debut is none too soon 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


y the time of Annie Fischer's 
B Jordan Hall concert (BU Celebrity 

Series, November 19), word had 
filtered up from New York that the 
Carnegie Hall recital debut of this 
Hungarian pianist had been one of the 
great musical events of the year. “Debut” 
— what a strange word to use about an 
artist one had heard about for years 
(estimates of her age hover around 70), 
whose recordings are so few and whose 
appearances, at least in this country, are 
so rare that the term “legendary” might 
be more accurate than one generally 
assumes. Her last New York appearance 
had been a decade ago, and this would be 
her Boston debut. A week earlier, a 
couple hundred seats at Jordan Hall 
remained unsold; the night of the per- 
formance, stage seats had to be added to 
meet the demand. 

What did one have to lose, anyway? 
The program itself was a joy to con- 
template, a rangy yet balanced selection 
of early-19th-century masterpieces, both 
out-of-the-way and popular: 
Schumann’s serene and ‘simple’ 
Kinderszenen, seldom heard except for 
the frequently excerpted ‘‘Trdumerei”; 
the rarely performed Beethoven Opus 79 
Sonata in G major and the monumental 
Opus 109 in E; then a whole set of top- 
drawer Chopin, including the Barcarolle, 
the Fantasy Impromptu, three Waltzes, a 
Nocturne, and the C-sharp-minor 
Scherzo. But could the fingers that had to 
think and feel their way through 
Beethoven and Schumann be nimble 
enough for Chopin? Would the fingers 
that had to fly through Chopin be 
emotionally and intellectually sensitive 
enough for Beethoven and Schumann? 

Fischer stalked out wearing a long 
black gown so basic it could have been 
rented, her hair severely swept back into 
a chignon. She barely acknowledged the 
applause. She just sat down and played 
the piano. The opening sections of 
Kinderszenen were straightforward, re- 
laxed, barely narrative, and played with 
an attractive but undistinguished, rather 
plain tone. The faster passages were 
startlingly vigorous and ominously care- 
less. “Traéumerei”’ -was less dreamy, less 
mooned-over than one usually hears it in 
encores, less milked, but — the first 
revelation of the evening — more of a 
song, beautiful because it was so 
unaffected. The last sections were begin- 
ning to stand out more, figures in a bas 
relief for which the earlier sections were 
background. The lovely ‘Frightening’ 
was interrupted by a violent, “fright- 
ening” rumble; “Child Falling Asleep” 
was a soothing, rocking lullaby of 
heavenly tonal tenderness; and when 
finally “The Poet Speaks,” he really 
spoke, haltingly at: first, then with 
inspiration, about his pain and his 
acceptance of it. By the end of 
Kinderszenen there was no doubt that 
Annie Fischer was an artist. 

The Beethoven, if anything, reinforced 
that impression. I can’t remember hear- 
ing the Opus 79 in concert before. Fischer 
made me wonder why. The hopping 
cross-hand playing of the opening 
Tedesca, an ebullient German dance, was 
wittier, more playful than one imagines 
Beethoven gets in the later sonatas (it 
was not played, or correctly identified in 
the program, as a Presto). The swaying 
Andante took us back (forward?) to the 
simplicity of the Schumann, and the 
Vivace rondo, full of teasing starts, was 
the most secure demonstration so far of 
the “legendary” crystalline tone. 

There is little left to reveal about 
Beethoven's profound Opus 109 that the 


great interpreters, Schnabel especially,, 


haven't revealed already, and I’m not 
sure Fischer added anything to my 
knowledge of the work. But it was a 
performance that didn’t miss anything 
either, that fully lived up to the demands 
of the work — keeping chains of 
arpeggios in suspension without losing 
the rhythmic pulse, pressing the Prestis- 
simo with heroic power, and building 
the daringly slow last-movement varia- 
tions, molto cantabile ed espressivo, to 
‘an intense, passionate, singing climax, 


‘after which the return of the opening 




















theme, achingly simple, squeezed tears 
from the eyes. Perhaps any playing on 
this level of expressivity and‘beauty is in 
itself a revelation. 

And more revelations were forth- 
coming. Paradoxically, with the more 
complicated finger-work of the Chopin 
pieces, all Fischer’s technical trip-ups 
disappeared. Her left hand descended 
from on high to plunge into the greatest 


Annie Fischer: more than just the piano 





performance of the Barcarolle I've ever 
heard — broad, powerfully rhythmic, yet 
supple and full of exquisite and mys- 


terious shadings. The Fantasy Im- 
promptu made you forget all those sappy 
versions of ‘I’m Always Chasing Rain- 
bows,” incorporating both the sentiment 
and the dazzling filigree in a superbly 
articulated formal structure. The three 
Waltzes, including the. “Minute,” really 


Ke 


waltzed, but impetuously, breathless 
with joy and youth — the party of one’s 
dreams. Fischer seemed to gain strength 
with each piece; the notes seemed to get 
more beautiful. The C-sharp-minor Noc- 
turne had the haunted sound of a Bellini 
aria rewritten by Schubert. The Scherzo, 
impudent and strong, was conceived on 
the largest imaginable scale. 

“She is the music,” someone remarked 
on the way out. There was never a sense 
that she didn’t know what she was doing 
or didn’t know exactly what the music 
meant. This concert was what I imagine 
the great recitals in the ‘30s and ‘40s must 
have been like, when Schnabel or 
Fischer's teacher Dohnanyi played more 
than just the piano.\I can still hear it. 
(Walter Pierce of the BU Celebrity Series 
says there is an excellent chance Fischer 
will return in March, 1984.) 

~ * * 

A week earlier | went back to the 
Boston Lyric Opera for the first time since 
last summer's concert version of Das 
Rheingold (sponsored by the Wagner 
International Institution). I was the guest 
of a colleague, because after my last 
review I received a letter informing me 
that John Balme, the director of the 
company, “sees no reason why he should 
continue to raise money to pay for your 
seat at our performances, in light of your 
consistently vituperative public opinion 
of those performances.” The letter, need- 
less to say, saddened me — not because 
I'd have to pay for my own tickets, but 
because my criticism was meant to be 
constructive and useful. No one would 
like more than I to see another viable 
opera company staging performances in 
Boston. 

But from its very inception, the Boston 
Lyric has made unfortunate mistakes; 
mainly in its production decisions. Mis- 
takes are inevitable, of course, for a 
budding company. One begins to de- 
spair, however, when the advice of critics 
(not just myself) is consistently ignored. 
The same stage directors and set and 
costume designers have kept under- 
mining the good singers in the same way. 
The worst singers have kept reappearing 
in production after production (in a city 
with so many good singers around); the 
better singers have kept getting roles 
beyond their. range. Instead of learning 
its true repertory, the company has 
moved further out of its depth, apparent- 
ly to attract a larger, grand-opera au- 
dience. Instead of healthily feeling its 
way, the Boston Lyric seems stuck. 

It’s no wonder groups are worried. 
Finances, especially in the arts, are more 
precarious than ever — so many corners 
have to be cut. Money has to be raised, 
and a lot depends on good reviews. But 
instead of trying to improve the quality 
of performances, to consolidate what 
they’ve learned from their mistakes, the 

Continued on page 17 





Cellars by starlight 


Birds and other warblers 


by Joyce Millman 


hereas the carbonatedly cute 
W Go-Go's serve as the prototype 

for the (newly marketable and 
suddenly sought-after) female band in 
other parts of the country (the Bangles, 
Catholic Girls, the Flirts), the Dangerous 
Birds choose to emphasize beat over 
beauty. Their combination of organized 
guitar dissonances, taut emotionalism, 
and Thalia Zedek’s jolting voice makes 
the band’s “Emergency” the only 
number on Propeller’s recent Laughing 
at the Ground EP that demands repeat 
listening. This song does rely too heavily 
on Zedek’s gutsiness to compensate for a 
slippery melody, but the Dangerous 
Birds’ first single, ‘‘Alpha 
Romeo’’/“‘Smile on Your Face” 
(Propeller), produced by Mission of 
Burma’s Martin Swope, smooths rough 
edges without losing traction. 

Zedek is a moody, formidable figure; 
“Smile on Your Face,” another of her 
menacing meditations on self-loathing 
and pride, is a kind of Middle Eastern 
stomp, with a winding, sinuous guitar 
riff, clicking finger cymbals, and full- 
throated background wails from guitarist 
Lori Green, bassist Margery Meadow, 
and drummer Karen Gickas. The song is 
more intricately arranged than “Emerg- 
ency,” with snatches of acoustic guitar 
and piano giving Zedek an appropriately 
rich backdrop for her fervid yowling. 


Green's “Alpha Romeo” is a bracing 
change of mood, a carnival romp with 
roller-coaster guitars, Bananarama-style 
harmonies, and playful car-driving-sex- 
ual puns;.Green’s bright, carefree vocals 
offset Zedek’s glowering tension much 
the way Mick Jones's frail quiver comple- 
ments Joe Strummer’s muscular bark. 
The interplay between Zedek’s and 
Green’s opposing temperaments is the 
Birds’ prize plumage, and they ought to 
exploit it, to preen a bit. They've already 
proved that their glances into the mirror 
are worth our attention. 

bal * * 

Poor Joe Viglione — he was born too 
late. His tear-jetky melodrama would 
have been perfect foran early-’60s teen 
idol (Bobby Rydell, say); and when the 
teen dream was over, he could have 
slipped into gigs at Vegas or on The Merv 
Griffin Show. But Viglione — the Count 
— is a man out of time. And as his album 
Love and Flame (New Rose, French 
import) painfully demonstrates, he’s also 
a man out of tune. 

Viglione can write a hook; “Give It 
Everything You've Got,” “Moving For- 
ward,” “Love, and the Flame” all have 
tough-trash pop melodies, and the musi- 
cians the Count assembled give it their 
garagy best. Viglione’s immersion in the 
silver-screen romantic ideal is not 
necessarily bad — the man’s got a heart. 


But he expresses his love exclusively in 
clichés: “I got so much inside me I feel 
like I explode”; “There’s. something 
burning deep within”; “In the heat of 
passion... . The sparks are flying and the 
fire roars.” (Apparently, the Count is a 
combustible fellow.) Worse, Viglione’s 
fractured, overwrought phrases — 
“When falls the dark and your dreams 
come uninvited/I color the night with all 
sorts of crazy desire of you” — sound like 
raw translations of English. Viglione’s 
voice is too thin, his manner too 
unrefined, to convey the fever that beads 
his brow without sending listeners into 
fits of giggles. At the peak of the Gount'’s 
Continental raptures, he’s betrayed by 
his humble roots: “When I feel your 
touch upon my ahm.” 
* * & 

Gary Shane and the Detour’s “John- 
ny’s Coaltrain” is a’ fine single, partly 
because of the new-wave oil it shines on 
old hard-rock muscle. Shane once de- 
scribed Ron Erickson’s guitar breaks in 
“Coaltrain” as ‘accessible psychedelia,” 
and this unexpected warp, along with 
Shane’s penchant for British pop, 
elevates the Detour’s album, Forever on 
Your Way (Pure and Easy), above most 
of the local mainstream. The 10 songs on 
Forever on Your Way were recorded 
during the “Coaltrain” sessions, and the 
album contains a handful of tunes — 
“Nostradamus,” “You and_.I,” “Gonna 
Win,” “Forever on Your Way” — that 
could be respectable follow-ups. 

Forever on Your Way is an oddity of 
sorts: Erickson and bassist Colin Bodge 
left the Detour last June while 
“Coaltrain” was at the top. The album 
was tied up over the ensuing months by 
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Richie gets his own command 


by Ron Wynn 


ne of America’s favorite 
O balladeers was just another 

Commodore when the group 
debuted on Motown in 1974, following 
an apprenticeship period on the black- 
college/dirt-floor club circuit around 
their Tuskegee (Alabama) home town. 
The Commodores’ early work person- 
ified Southern funk: choppy, briskly 
syncopated, with raw vocal edges and 
tinges of blues and gospel plus rippling 
horn charts and an enthusiasm that 
remained high no matter how jive the 
lyrics were. What set the Commodores 
apart from their Dixie rivals of ‘74-’77 
was their insertion of the metallic/elec- 
tronic foundation underneath the 
energetic choruses; such hits as “Ma- 
chine Gun,” “Slippery When Wet,” and 
“Too Hot To Trot” were trend-setting 
usages of sci-fi whirling phrases and 
mini-computerized modes. A distinctive 
blend of technology and on-stage visual 
theater kept them competitive even as 
critics were ranking them far below the 
Bar-Kays, Con Funk- Shun, and even 
Brick for raw ability. But their first 
blockbuster single proved to be the 
undoing of the Commodores and the 
beginning of the reign of Lionel Richie. 
For after “Brick House’ became a 
double-platinum, Grammy-winning tri- 
umph of silliness, the group wanted a 
follow-up that would reveal its ‘softer 
side. “Zoom” and “Easy,” a pair of 
sentimental, quaint songs with Richie out 
front and the rest of the group virtually 
invisible, were released, and they got the 
kind of airplay you'd expect for a group 
coming off a huge hit. At once the 
Commodores vaulted to national recog- 
nition, and Richie became first the lead 
and then the dominant Commodore, as 
“Sail On,” “Once, Twice, Three Times a 
Lady,” and “Still” mesmerized the pop, 
MOR, and soul audiences simultaneous- 
ly. 

For the past three years at least one 
Richie composition has hit the Top 10, 
and for the past two at least one has 
made it to the top of at least two different 
charts; he’s garnered 
nominations and one Oscar nomination. 
Richie’s even written a number-one 
eountry ballad for Kenny Rogers, and 
film and TV offers are being bandied 
about in the supermarket tabloids. In a 
year when only Luther Vandross has 
enjoyed comparable publicity, Richie is 
black music’s most visible commodity, 
even though his music, style, and presen- 
tation are more closely related to Tin Pan 
Alley, to Las Vegas and (slightly): to 
Broadway than to the church or the 
blues. 

Richie's vocal defects are numerous; 


10 Grammy . 


the timbre of his voice is not particularly 
pleasing, and his tone can be grating. His 
lack of range becomes glaringly apparent 
during his sweeping forays into the 
upper range — forays of which he is 
quite fond. For a prime romantic, his 
delivery is neither soothing nor alluring, 
and his lyrics mine the same territory 
relentlessly: devotion to his lover/mate, 
sacrifice, undying attention to her plights 
and wants, and unceasing love above all. 
But these shortcomings cannot obscure 
Lionel Richie’s major asset: his projection 
of sincerity. A Richie ballad gushes, 
pleads, sighs, and cajoles with sincerity. 
No matter how many times he may miss 
a note or have his voice break, Richie will 
appeal to the hopelessly lovelorn with 
his impassioned approach. His detractors 
risk being accused of romantic in- 
sensitivity; after all, anyone who can 
sound earnest while singing “Once, 
Twice, Three Times a Lady” has to mean 
it, right? 

Richie’s newest album, Truly, only 
confirms his magic touch. The title tune, 
a creaking, penitent anthem to everlast- 
ing love, is sung with a harrowing, 
intense attention to maintaining a spell. 
His enunciations, the careful pauses for 
dramatic impact in the middle of the 
song, the glide from barely audible to 
virtual shout at the bridge of a chorus — 
it all radiates with emotion, calculated 
but still impressive in its magnetic quality 
for the sentimental. And listening to 
Richie invariably creates some empathy 
for his messages. His love songs and 
ballads reflect his Alabama upbringing 
(of which he speaks fondly and often) 
and values; rights and wrongs in rela- 
tionships are crystal clear; divorces and 
separations are simply not considered as 
possibilities. In Richie’s world, if men 
and women behave according to certain 
idyllic principles all is well. Relationships 
fail only when one or the other strays. 
This utopia is preferable to the complex, 
multi-shaded romances most of us 
undergo, and Richie speaks to everyone 
who'd like to keep the notion of being 
outgrown in a relationship confined to a 
magazine or a talk show. 

That Richie sticceeds without any 
variation in method is both baffling and 
praiseworthy. He’s not had an uptempo 
hit in his string of successes, and the few 
non-ballad efforts on Truly are dismal. 
“Serves You Right” is half-heartedly 
sung and poorly produced and mixed, 
burying a dreary, flat vocal beneath 
smudgy drum/cymbal/funk bombast. 
“Round and Round” sounds comical, 
and Richie stays away from any other 
attempts at dance-based themes, going 
instead for overkill with tributes (“You 








Lionel Richie: on the track 


Are’), testimonials (“You Mean More to 
Me”), and admonitions (“Just Put Some 
Love in Your Heart’). Richie doesn’t sing 
so much as he preaches and pleads, and 
he constantly returns to his utopian love 
vision to make sure you haven't for- 
gotten or lapsed in your attention. 
While Richie's Star continues to soar, 
the Commodores’ plummets. The group 
was in dire straits even before long-time 
manager Benny Ashburn died tragically 
this summer. Their last album, In- the 
Pocket, wasn’t even granted the courtesy 
“of having the follow-up single to “Lady, 
You Bring Me Up” automatically added 
on many black radio stations. Fans are no 
doubt counting the days till Richie bids 
adieu to his Commodore comrades and 
packs it.in. The suspicion lingers, too, 











that he saves his best (or at least his most 
characteristic) compositions for himself, 
Diana Ross, Kenny Rogers, or whoever. 
Motown, eager for anything with Rich- 
ie’s name on it, recently released The 
Commodores: All The Great Hits, which 
is a clumsy repackaging of the group’s 
1978 Greatest Hits album. The two 
newest tracks, “Painted Picture” and 
“Reach High,” are rambling, stumbling 
attempts to recapture the pre-Lionel 
Richie days. The rhythms are—rushed, 
Richie never goes into his shtick, and the 
old fire and spirit are absent. It's obvious 
that Richie is a Commodore in memory 
rather than in heart. Like Diana Ross and 
Smokey Robinsor, his persona not only 
has outgrown his group but has eclipsed 
it. 0 














promises of a major-label bite that never 
came, until finally Shane decided to take 
the independent route. Shane and the 
revamped Detour have just released a 
tape called “Chump Change”; its R&B 
strut and droll call-and-response be- 
tween Shane and his female - backing 
vocalists are becoming almost as pleasur- 
able an addiction as ‘Coaltrain.” 
* * * 
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The Dangerous Birds: feathering their nest 


bers of Pastiche — vocalist Ken Scales 
and bassist Brad Hallen — and two ex- 
members of the Graphics — keyboardist 
Mark Pothier and guitarist Steve Maguire 
— plus drummer Tom Comparato. And 
their first tape features three techno-funk 
songs in the gentlemanly mold of ABC. 
The slightly off-kilter sensibility Scales 


injected into Pastiche (“Talk Show,” . 


“This Reminds Me of the Future”) has 





bit genteel here. But “Gift Wrap” and 
“Thousand Words” are elegantly turned 
dance-floor workouts, and “Product,” 
with its sleek synthesizer and “Check the 
product” chorus, bounces insistently in 
the memory.... On their eponymous 
four-song EP (Lost Records), the MIA’s 
are more effective describing casualties 
of psychological battles (“Out of Touch,” 
“Cracked by the Pace”) than singer Rains 
Rouner is adopting the guise of an 
American soldier in a Vietcong prison. 
“Viet Cong Girlfriend” and “No Return” 
are imaginative depictions of a POW’s 
thoughts, but these songs are too literal 
to make much impact beyond dramatic 
scene setting. “No Return,” particularly 
(‘No return to the life | knew”), would be 
more effective if the MIA’s dropped their 
confining concept and opened up the 
song to let it stand for all vets, not those 
literally missing in action. ... The Low- 
gistics’ first single, “Teaser”/“Blamin’ It 
All on You” (Ram), is an infectious bit of 
Spandex rock with a few wrinkles. The 
funky synthesizer that keeps popping up 
on “Teaser” is an antidote for the AOR 
blahs; so is bassist Tina Lamé’s gritty- 
sexy belting. “Blamin’ It All on You” is 
simple hop-skip hard pop with a perky 
synth solo where the feeble Hendrix 
homage would usually go in these 
affairs. Personable lead vocalist Steve 
Ruzzo is no wax dummy, either, and the 
chorus is a Top 40 shoo-in. This band 
may be on to something.... The In- 


they're hiply weird and all. But hiply 
weird is one thing and smugly obtuse is 
another. Their new Eat single is called 
“Picnic Ape”: “I like a luncheon and I 
might like a good buffet/But I’m not your 
picnic ape.” Huh? The B-side dub, which 
features some fellows from the Duplex 
Nursing Home reading the lyrics, puts 
the number into hilarious perspective: 
“Not your picnic ape. . .. What the hell is 
this?” A songwriting contract to the guy 
who cracks, “No, I’m not your picnic ape, 
not me. . . . Shoulda said, ‘Not I.’ ” 
*- * * 

ODDS 'N’ ENDS. Face to Face have signed 
with Epic Records and will begin record- 
ing their first album in February; Jimmy 
lovine (Bruce Springsteen, Graham 


- Parker, Tom Petty) has been named as 


producer.... The 7th is a night for 
charity. Paul Simon and Joan Baez 
perform for the National Nuclear 
Weapons Freeze at the -Orpheum; 
Jonathan Swift's hosts a benefit for 
WHRB, featuring Native Tongue, the 
MIA’s, and Final Cause; and there's a 
benefit for the New York Rocker at the 
Metro, starring the New Models... . On 
the 8th, it’s Luther Vandross and Cheryl 
Lynn at Hynes Auditorium.... Wild 
Kingdom play the Paradise on the 9th; 
same night for Koko Taylor at Swift's. . . . 
The Roches are at the Berklee Per- 
formance Center on the 10th. Request 
Christmas carols. ... Human Switchboard 
and. Arms Akimbo.are a double bill at the 
Inn-Square on the 11th. cnigy tilg ep Oo 
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13 9 HALL & OATES H,0 6 RCA 
~ 10 TOM PETTY AND THE 
HEARTBREAKERS. Long After Dark 3 Backstreet 
5 1! DONALD FAGEN The Nightfly 6 — Warner Brés 
14 12 BILLY JOEL The Nylon Curtain 8 Columbia 
- 13. MARVIN GAYE Sexual Healing 1 Columbia 
9 “4 BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN Nebraska 10 Columbia 
10 4 SUPERTRAMP famous last words... 4 A&M 
16 16 BILLY SQUIER Emotions in Motion 18 Capitol 
18 7 RUSH Signals , 1 © Mercury 
* 18 ADAMANT Friend or Foe 3 Epic 
19 * FLEETWOOD MAC Mirage ; 20 Warner Bros. 
20 JONI MITCHELL Wild Things Run Fast 2 Geffen 
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Milo Goes to College (New a — The Descend- 
ents 

How could anyone aco Milo pass up this re- 
cord? Besides, the Descendents’ LP casually 
elaborates on the terse, deadpan, prank-rock of 
their Fat EP: instead of a superb novelty number 
(“Der Weinerschnitzie’’), the album offers a snotty 
normalcy number (‘‘Rarents, why won't they shut 
up?/Parents, they're so fucked up."’). Drum- 
mer/songwriter Bill Stevenson finds time to have fun 
in less-than-one-minute sprints like ‘‘Tonyage,”’ and 
Milo Aukerman is the most disarming, off-the-cuff 
vocalist in hardcore — you can tell when he’s bored 
with a song. Pushed by guitarist/songwriter Frank 
Navetta’s grumpy obbligatos, Aukerman is hilarious- 
ly dumb (‘I'm Not a Loser,” “I’m Not a Punk”), 
horrifyingly dumb (‘Suburban Home,” “Statue of 
Liberty’’), and halfway simpy (‘‘Marriage,” ‘Kabuki 
Girl’). Too bad Aukerman is abandoning ‘the De- 
% scendents for higher education — his delivery deep- 
eng the band’s pragmatism and fanatic mundanity. 
N¢te: the sharpest songs on Milo Goes to College 
ind suspiciously like the Ramones gone to art 
Chool — progress is punk’s least important prod- | 
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Cecil McBee 
FLYING OUT 
(India Navigation) 





comprehensive stylist for nearly two dec- 

ades, has also shown promise as a composer 
and leader in the last few years. Although his 
previous albums tended toward extended blowing 
in standard combo formats, Flying Out is an 
important step forward, both as a showcase for 
McBee’s playing and as a context for his writing. 
The uncommon quintet of cornet, violin, cello, 
bass, and drums reflects current trends toward 
“chamber” sonorities and structures and. ex- 
panded use of string instruments without aban- 
doning the muscularity of free jazz. 

McBee and drummer Billy Hart’s rhythm makes 
this enterprise fly. The pair have worked together 
frequently, and they seem to intuit each other's 
ebbs and flows. On the title piece, their thrusting 
support opens the line up and makes the ensuing 
solos by violinist John Blake and cellist David 
Eyges crackle. ‘First Impression” is more mutable, 
with McBee moving to double stops and pedal 
points or Hart loosing cymbal or snare patterns; 
the relentless time established at the start is felt 
even when it’s suspended. 

McBee mounts meshed string music over this 
foundation. Blake and Eyges, neither of whom 
works with the bassist regularly, sound totally at 
home with the music, and they refract the deep, 
majestic bowed sound of the leader. “Into a 
Fantasy,” on which the strings perform alone, is 
the emotional peak of the album, as the three 
instruments twine around one another, alternate 
melodic leads, then come together. for a final, 
luminous surge. Blake proves to be a judicious 
soloist, marshaling his double stops effectively on 
“First Impression’ and responding gingerly to 
Hart's prodding on “Blues on the Bottom.” Eyges 
fills more of an ensemble role, and he does his job 
well, though McBee missed the chance to try the 
spunky pizzicato textures Eyges draws from his 
instrument on his own albums. 

Another minor complaint is the limited pres- 
ence of Olu Dara, who figures significantly only 
on “First Impression” and “Blues on the Bottom.” 
Dara is one of the most assured and lyrical of the 
newer brass players — his squeezes and smears 
are always willed, rather than being sloppiness in 
abstract disguise, and his cornet is proportioned to 
blend with rather than overwhelm the strings. 
McBee shows the kind of textures.Dara makes 
possible on “First Impression,” where cornet and 
bass air out the weightier effects of harmonized 
strings, but he settles for unisons on the dramatic 
theme “Truth — A Path to Peace.” This last track 
finds McBee on piano, tolling<chords behind 
Blake’s solo and adding two modest yet effective 
interludes of Ellingtonian luster. Elsewhere he 


B assist Cecil McBee, a commanding and 


* stays with the bass, as usual maintaining a gigantic 


tone without dehumanizing the instrument. 
(Flying Out and Eyges’s albums are available 
from New Music Distribution Service, 500 Broad- 
way, New York, New York 10012.) 
— Bob Blumenthal 


Tom Petty and the Heartbreakers 
LONG AFTER DARK 
(Backstreet) 


441 here’s something wrong/Can’t get my 
| finger on it,” sings Tom Petty at the 
start of “Finding Out,” and it’s one of 
the few times I’ve ever agreed with his judgment. 
Not that Petty’s an overtly disagreeable lout, mind 
you. He's got a band that respects rock and roll’s 
guitar-solid 4/4 without worrying it out of shape; 
he’s attracted to magnetic hooks; and his nasality 
cuts through the Heartbreakers’ beat while 
reinforcing his catchy melodies. So what's not to 
like? Well, since I can’t get my finger on it, it must 
be some species of inspecificity that plagues this 
likable yeoman. Beyond here-comes-my-girl or 
there-goes-my-girl, Petty is dumfounded, and he 
has trouble detailing this already narrow world. 
Each of Long After Dark’s songs is circumscribed 
by its title: “We Stand a Chance,” “One Story 
Town,” “The Same Old You.” They don’t call him 
Petty for nothing. 

It could be argued that R&B numbers — 
including the 20-year-old artifacts Petty revives 
with relish — have always relied on, and enriched, 
constant celebrations of love and physicality. And 
he is only embarrassed by vocal comparisons with 
the soul men he covers in concert — his Nyquil-ad 
timbre and arbitrary throbs neither trash nor 
caress the Isley Brothers’ “Shout” or Solomon 
Burke’s “Cry to Me.” But in keeping with his 
secondhand fastidiousness, Petty dredges up “Cry 
to Me” as a tribute to the Rolling Stones’ reverence 
for R&B, not his. He fails to realize that when the 
Stones were covering “Hitch Hike” or ‘That's 
How Strong My. Love Is,” they were attuned to 
current black music and stocking up rhythmic and 
vocal nuances that would help them redefine 
white rock and roll’s ground rules. Petty never 
attempts to learn a fresh set of lessons. 

So no matter how deftly Petty shuffles his catch 
phrases, no matter how tightly the Heartbreakers 
_grasp the tricks of the mid-period Stones, their 


- 








every move is marked. True to the law of averages, 
he’s eked out one thrilling moment per album: in 
chronological order, “American Girl,” “I Need To 
Know,” “Here Comes My Girl,” and “A Woman in 
Love.” This year’s entry, the single “You Got 
Lucky,” reprises the starkness of last year's 
thriller-cut with a programmed synthesizer and 
tensely sustained solo-swapping between key- 
boardist Benmont Tench and guitarist Mike 
Campbell. Beyond the grudging concession to the 
zeitgeist that those synthetics represent, the only 
news on Long After Dark is made by the 
Heartbreakers. “Deliver Me” and “Change of 
Heart” can stand as models of compressed riffing, 
and the stalwart rhythm section of Stan Lynch and 
Howie Epstein gathers punch and savvy every 
time out. The remaining songs are graced with a 
chugging signature scratch and equally lean 
rhythms — especially helpful if you’re too lazy to 
dig out your copy of Flowers. 

In 1976, when it was still possible to confuse 
back-to-basics with punk, Petty and the Heart- 
breakers’ debut was vaguely filed under the 
second, once-controversial rubric. But it wasn’t 
until his 1979 breakthrough Damn the Torpedoes 
that Petty revealed his cunning as.a past-praising 
journeyman with an eye on Lee Abrams. With B. 
Springsteen-engineer Jimmy lovine pushing the 
rhythm section from the bottom, the Heart- 
breakers ditched their often clattery pop-rock for a 
foursquare solidity: just compare the precise kick 
of “Here Comes My Girl” (thriller-cut number 
three) with the slapdash snarl of “I Need To 
Know” (thriller number two). And this, it seems, is 
as far as Petty is likely to venture from his home in 
mainstream rock. Despite his affection for Spring- 
steen’s hallowed film-noir verbiage (is this be- 
cause they both suffered lawsuits or because any 
song becomes heavy with import when tagged 
with “darkness” or “night’?), Petty can rest 
assured: his niche is as secure as the past he 
continues to call back: for encores. On second 
thought, you might want to get that copy of 
Flowers out, after all — the version of “My Girl” 
still cracks me up every time. 

—.Mark Moses 


The Weather Girls 
“IT’S RAINING MEN” 
(Columbia, single) 


side from such rare exceptions as early 
A Gloria Gaynor, Millie Jackson, and Loleat- 

ta Holloway, the disco era rang the death 
knell for big-voiced female soul-belters — the 
combination of sexy mama bear and sanctified 
gospel singer that dominated R&B women for 
decades. Frank sexual fervor delivered with 
hysterical shouting was so cooled out by syn- 
thesizer swooshes and by impersonal dream 
dances at the end of last year that Carol Jiani’s 
success with “Hit and Run Lover” sounded 
(literally) like the last/ gasp of old-fashioned 
passion. But fantasyland and mean streets can’t 
replace the church and the bedroom at the 
foundation of black music; Al Green’s return to 
religion and Richard “Dimples” Fields’s sly 
vacillation between holiness and horniness sug- 
gested as much. Now, blatantly bawdy but gospel- 
tinged women have scored a Top-10 dance 
comeback with the Weather Girls’ “It’s Raining 
Men.” The song’s roaring sensuality is aimed at 
gay males, and its theology and testifying are 
undeniably campy, but the Weather Girls could 
help change the forecast for ‘80s R&B. 

In 1978, when they were known as Two Tons 0’ 
Fun and sang backup for Sylvester, the supreme 
drag queen of disco, Martha Wash and Izora 
Rhodes made~a delightful imprint on his Step 
II (Fantasy). Wash and Rhodes Mater released a 
couple of Two Tons albums laden with nice-girl 
boogie tunes and claustrophobic production. 
However, it’s obvious from the first outrage- 
ous “hallelujah!” in “It’s Raining Men” that 
the hefty pair have finally returned to a 
compatible climate: no longer Two Tons, but just 
as much fun. 

From the corny thunderclap that kicks off the 
song, “It’s Raining Men” is an unapologetic romp. 
Co-writer and co-producer Paul Jabara bolsters his 
surreal song-conceit with hilariously precise de- 
tails: “Tonight just about half past 10/For the first 
time in history/It’s gonna start raining men — 
Amen ... I'm gonna let myself get absolute- 
ly soaking wet Tear off the roof and 
stay in bed.” Mother Nature, who's a single 
woman, you know, caught up every angel and 
rearranged the skies so that “every lonely 
woman could find the perfect guy.” Jabara’s 
arrangement centers on the vocals, and Wash and 
Rhodes never lose their comic conviction, even 
managing a deadpan reference to Lena Horne’s 
“Stormy Weather” in the break; but the narrative 
crowds the music at times, whereas the extended 
percussion passages on the “instrumental” 
flipside (which retains the core vocals) offer a 
pause for celebration. Still, the song’s premise 
might slide into grotesquerie without such canny 
participation from the women. Those eager for a 
flood of studs can take “It’s Raining Men” as 
seriously as they like; the Weather Girls don’t 
pretend to have sex with these falling male angels, 
they simply lap them up with a leer. Whether or 
not Mother Nature was in the studio, “It’s Raining 
Men” is heaven sent. 

— Milo Miles 
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AMPLE FREE PARKING Wy 2 A (ON IS THERE REALLY 
AT 750 MEMORIAL DRIVE A RAR aACUOAN ANY OTHER PLACE 
AND MEDFORD ( = ———— TO BUY YOUR MUSIC? 


BOSTON Copley Square « Kenmore Square « Downtown Crossing « CAMBRIDGE « Harvard Square > 750 Memorial Drive 
MEDFORD « 25 Revere Beach Pkwy. « FRAMINGHAM « Rte. 9* DEDHAM + Dedham Plaza + BURLINGTON Crossroads Plaza 
Burlington Village * CHELMSFORD « Drum Hill Rd.» WORCESTER: 10 Front St.» SHREWSBURY White City Shopping Center 
AUBURN °39 Southbridge St. » LEOMINSTER « Searstown Mall « PEMBROKE © North River Plaza ~ PRO VIDENCE, RI + 177 Union St. 
WARWICK, RI Bald Hill Rd.» MANCHESTER, NH « 1525 So. Willow St. 
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Lowell 


Continued from page 1 


getting a rain of mangling reviews. 
Time magazine and now Dudley 
Fitts who says my poems should be 
read in a salt mine with a grain of salt. 
1 must know something about what 
I'm doing. I'm sure I do.” Hamilton 
calls this “‘bemoaning” the reviews. Not 
surprisingly, after Lowell moves to Eng- 
land, in 1970, when he and Hamilton 
must have become better acquainted, the 
tone softens, a new warmth creeps in — 
though, with perhaps too much modesty, 
Hamilton doesn’t mention himself until 
the very last page of the book. 
Hamilton is open-eyed and careful in 
his laying out of complex issues, though 
there are odd omissions for a book so 
thorough. He never satisfactorily ex- 
plains why, when Elizabeth Hardwick 
had forgiven Lowell after all his other 
manic love aftairs, she said she wouldn't 
take him back after the initial failure of 


dis relationship with Caroline Black 
wood. Hamilton balances both sides ot 
the question of whether Lowell should 


have published in The Dolphin poems 
that upset and angered so many people 
tor quoting” the angry and despairing 


letters Hardwick wrote to Lowell before 
their divorce (among the most moving 
poems in the book). In his evident 


svmpathy for the “not-to-publish” side 
however, Hamilton fails to mention that 
The Dolphin won Lowell his second 
Pulitzer Ptize. (For that matter, he 
doesn't even mention Lowell's appear 
ance on the cover of Time.) 

More disturbing, the book focuses too 
narrowly on Lowell's breakdowns at the 
expense of his more positive, creative 
energies. It’s almost more a case study 
than a biography. The index bears out 
this impression. The most extensive 
entries under “Lowell, Robert  Traill 
Spence, IV” include: “autobiographical 
writings of,” 64 pages; “at Harvard,” 35 
pages; ‘poetic style of,” 41 pages; ‘‘politi- 
cal views of,” 31 pages; but “nervous 
breakdowns of,”’ 76 pages. From the time 
Lowell's manic phases started to get out 
of control, every chapter not only reports 
but centers on the psychosis, its treat- 
ment, its aftermath, and everyone's 
reaction to it. Hamilton shows us a 
consistent pattern: wild humor, 
“enthusiasm,” a desire to ‘break loose” 
or ‘start over,” a love affair, some sort of 
public outburst, hospital commitment, 
depression, and the return to stability, 
wife, and family. Almost any excitement 
triggers this reaction. But the pattern 
comes to seem so mechanical it stops 
being convincing as an explanation. 
Every joke, every pass at a woman 
becomes an ominous foreshadowing of 
an attack. His conversion to Catholicism, 
his being a Conscientious Objector, 
finally even his poetry become just 
symptoms. Hamilton quotes Lowell de- 
scribing his mania as “part of my 
character — me at moments,” but the 
book leaves one with the feeling that the 
illness is Lowell's character. Of course, it 
must be, in a way; but one resists such a 
completely reductive implication. 

Lowell's poems suffer a similar reduc- 
tionism. Hamilton, of course, treats 
Lowell's development — the movement 
from the startling density of the early 
poems, with their esoteric 
Puritan/Roman Catholic imagery, to the 
opening out stylistically and opening up 
personally in Life Studies, the increasing 
political awareness, and the later, 
stranger mixture of the public and the 
private. Yet he appears to be interested 
only in their autobiographical element. 
The printing of. early drafts is ex- 
traordinarily important and fascinating, 
as are some of Hamilton's other dis- 
coveries. Lowell's autobiographical frag- 
ment, for instance, reveals that one of the 
* Notebook sonnets, ‘The Next Dream,” is 
based on an autobiographical sketch by 
his mother that he found after her death. 
Hamilton doesn't mention, though, that 
in Notebook this poem is part of a series 
of “Five Dreams” about the House of 
Atreus, and that later, in History, the 
poem is retitled “Clytemnestra.” By 
omitting any reference to the poetic 
context, Hamilton denies us the deepest 
recesses of the poem. His discussion of 
the more famous “To Speak of Woe That 
Is in Marriage” is even more of a cop-out. 
This daring sonnet-monologue might in 
fact benefit from biographical exegesig, 
Hamilton shows us an early draft that 
links it with the preceding poem in Life 
Studies, “Man and Wife,” reinforcing the 
impression that it is spoken by Elizabeth 
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Hardwick. He then drops the issue, not 
even hinting that the most sensational 
part of the poem (“Each night now | 
tie/ten dollars and his car key to my 
thigh....”) was spoken by someone 
else’s wife. What did Lowell intend? 
How does Hardwick take the poem? 
How literally is this a poem about their 
marriage? Our .questions remain un- 
answered because Hamilton never asks 
them. 

Over and over Hamilton condescends 
to some of Lowell's most powerful 
achievements. The extraordinarily 
liberated but delicately tuned family 
poems in Life Studies become “lazily 
chopped-up prose.” One of Lowell's 
most piercing, self-knowing poems, 
“Home After Three Months Away,” is, 
we are told, “redeemed from sentimen- 
tality’ by the “sheer technical control” of 
“irregularly placed rhymes ... [that] 
seem to be struggling towards the 
regularity, the calm of the ensuing 
couplets.” The appalled denunciation of 
contemporary American values at the 
end of “For the Union Dead” is now only 
a “melodramatic image.” The devastat- 
ing and poignant poems in Notebook 
about writers —. T.S. Eliot: 

Ah Tom, one muse,'one music, had 

one the luck — 

lost in the dark night of the brilliant 

talkers, 

humor and boredom from the ever- 

lasting dross! 
or Frost: 

And he, “When I am too full of joy, | 

think 

how little good my health did anyone 

near me.” 
or Jarrell, dead, appearing to Lowell in a 
dream: 

“What kept you so long, 

racing your cooling grindstone to am- 

bition? 

Surely this life was fast enough ... 

But tell me, 
Cal, why did we live? Why do we 
die?” 
— are dismissed as “amusing literary 
anecdotes.” 

Hamilton is, understandably, nervous 

about attributing what he sees as a 












“slackening,” a “low-keyed agreeable- 
ness,” to the side effects of lithium, 
which for several years seemed to have 
leveled the extremes of Lowell's manic- 
depressive fever chart. He is extremely 
perceptive about the melancholy Lowell 
must have felt about the “cure” coming 
so late (Hamilton’s first wife also suffered 
from manic attacks). But he misses the 
character of the later poems, like the 
critics who always complained _ that 
Lowell's latest book wasn’t as good (or 
the same) as his last. And so he also 
misses the large, tragic vision of the 
whole body of work, the way Lowell 
made his autobiography a history of our 
civilization. 

Frank Bidart wrote that Lowell once 
said to him, “When I am dead, I don’t 
care what you write about me; all I ask is 
that it be serious.” In Hamilton Lowell 
has gotten his wish. For all one’s 
reservations, one must admire tremen- 
dously the tight-lipped seriousness of 
this gripping and saddening book, and 
be grateful that it has no resemblance to a 
pulp novel. But the book that sees how 
the gentle, thinking man in the ex- 
traordinary photographs is at least as 
important as the sick man _ hurting 
himself and the people around him, the 
book that recognizes the true extent of 
that man’s achievement, how much 
larger it is than the turmoil out of which 
it grew — that book still needs to be 
written ~ C 


48 ° 


Continued from page 4 


clichés.” But Hill has turned the clichés 
into a genre-director’s playground; he 
subverts them, exaggerates them, flips 
them upside down. This is a San 
Francisco movie without a single shot of 
a cable car or the Golden Gate Bridge, 
and when it's time for the obligatory car 
chase, Hill fools us: instead of the usual 
screeches and crunches, he stages a 
shimmering metallic ballet, with cars 
splashing down the endless hills in a sea 
of heat, light, and trolley wires. 

You can feel Hill flexing in this movie, 


dishing the conventions, trying out 
tricks, A scene in a police station is filmed 
in a single, perfectly choreographed shot, 
with characters-and clues emerging faster 
than you can assimilate them. And in a 
black nightclub, Hill creates a sleek and 
sexy subculture, while the insouciant 
black boogie band called the Busboys 
minces and jives. 48 HRS. is less 
languorous and studied than Hill’s other 
movies — Hard Times, The Driver, The 
Warriors, The Long Riders, and Southern 
Comfort. It zips along at Murphy’s pace 
— too fast for the lumbering detective 
Jack Cates, too fast for the drawling 
macho of the white American hero. 
Instead of turning the city into a spacious 
mythic kingdom, the way he did in The 
Warriors, Hill homes in on the as- 
saultiveness and confusion. The 
cinematographer, Ric Waite, is usually a 
master of the misty pastoral (he shot The 
Long Riders, Tex, and The Border), but 
here he’s made the colors hard and 
bright, and they hurtle out of the screen 
in shards, like the colors in a 
kaleidoscope. The score, by the young 
composer James Horner, is full of 
soprano sax and cool, distant marimbas; 
it’s an aching urban music that gets at the 
cacophony of traffic and street talk — 
and fear. Not until the final standoff 
between cop and killer does Hill slow 
down to enact the myth of the lone cop. 
We re in Chinatown, and the colors turn 
neon red and blue. Fogs lap at the 
characters; the focus shifts nervously. 
And finally Nick Nolte steps from the 
shadows, huge and implacable, a 
monster of macho in his element at last. 

Hill's movies probably strike a lot of 
people as macho orgies, and yet the 
director intends them ironically. Jack 
may like being a tough guy, but his life is 
all whiskey and despair. As Hill told me 
in an interview last week, “This is 
another movie about the things men do 
when women aren't around. But | think 
women will like this movie because it’s 
about how the macho code doesn’t work. 
These men — their lives are bankrupt, 
and when women aren't there, all these 
guys talk about is women.” But if Hill 
snorts at the macho code, he also shares 
with his mentor, Sam Peckinpah, a deep 
respect for it. Moral codes don’t work in 
an amoral universe, but they ennoble 
those who cling to them. And though 
macho makes you unfit to deal with 
women, with’ colleagues, with the civ- 
ilized world, it also gives you a special 
kind of fiber, the kind a man needs in 
only one circumstance: when he must kill 
or be killed. Whether Hill knows it or 
not, macho is an essential part of his 
palefte. Even his women are action 
heroes: steely-eyed prostitutes, or gun- 
slingers who don’t mind facing down a 
cop or two. When Annette O'Toole is on 
the screen (all too briefly) as Jack’s 
girlfriend, Elaine, she’s never demure 
and whiny like the girlfriends in most 
cop movies. Hill gives her a dramatic 
black dress and photographs her whip- 
ping across the screen, her long hair 
thrashing the air behind her; her 
physicality is breathtaking. You can see 
that Elaine has a code of her own: she 
knows who she is in a way Jack never 
will. She’s hot-tempered and sure; anger 
has sharpened her, whereas Jack’s worn- 
out macho has made him bleary and 
slow. It supports him and defeats him: 
he’s trapped in it. 

Jack is the hero of the movie, but Nolte 
and Hill know exactly how much the 
world needs another film about a 
maverick detective. So 48 HRS. is about 
Jack and Reggie. It’s a buddy picture, 
saturated in tough talk and cynicism, so 
that all the smarm dissolves away. If Jack 
is the hero, Reggie is the star, and Nolte 
finds himself playing straight man to 
Murphy. This he does very tactfully, 
almost tenderly; watching the picture, 
you can feel the way Nolte must have 
husbanded the newcomer, helping him 
over the rough spots. In their ping-pong 
dialogues, the one-liners are often flat, 
but they never strike you that way: the 
chemistry between the actors makes 
them fizz. And yet Nolte is never quite 
comfortable in the role. When I talked 
with him in New York last week, he said 
he has always avoided playing a cop, and 
Walter Hill added that two days before 
shooting began, Nolte admitted he still 
hadn't. figured out who Jack is. He 
certainly looks the part. His hair is 
unkempt and his gut balloons over his 
belt, and when Hill gets below him with 
the camera, Nolte looks enormous — so 
big that his body seems insupportable. 
His face is weirdly blunted, as if all the 

Continued on page 12 
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contours had been sandpapered away, 
and his massive forehead sinks into his 
brow like a weight. But Hill likes to work 
fast (the film was made in less than seven 
months), and Nolte likes to take his time, 
to prepare and work out nuances. And so 
the performance never jells. Nolte has 
trouble finding a tone; he’s developed a 
deep, rum-soaked rasp, somewhere be- 
tween Neville Brand and Wolfman Jack, 
and when he uses it to comic effect, it 
really works. When he plays serious with 
it, you squirm in your seat. 

Nolte can strike one as turtle-like — a 
creature submerged in his body. But the 
whole man comes out for the action 
scenes. The shootouts and fistfights in 
this movie are shocking and fast: vol- 
uptuously entertaining. Hill knows that 
an action movie needs villains so vicious 
that we expect horror from them, and he 
gives us James Remar, who sneers, and 
Sonny Landham, who chuckles hide- 
ously; they’re both scurrilous beyond 
belief. He makes the gunshots loud and 
the settings crowded and scary. And he 
splinters the action into dozens of brief 
shots, each beautifully framed and com- 
posed, each offering a different angle, a 
different point of view, so that the speed 
and the clarity of the violence are electric. 
I can’t imagine anyone watching these 
scenes without feeling charged up by 
them. But I can certainly imagine people 
walking out afterward muttering darkly 
about movie brutality. Viewers who 
observe their own pleasure at Hill's 
violent sequences may feel disturbed and 
even guilty about it later; there’s some- 
thing sick, they may think, about a movie 
that makes one enjoy bloodshed. But 
what Hill is doing in 48 HRS. has nothing 
to do with real bloodshed. He uses the 
tension and emotion we experience at the 
prospect of violence to heat us up, to 
make us receptive to his abstract action 
poetry. 48 HRS. isn’t a cop movie posing 
as a love story or a cop movie posing as a 
political parable or a cop movie posing as 
a social statement. It doesn’t depend on 
narrative for its excitement, it depends on 
action. And there will always be au- 
diences who feel uncomfortable when a 
film refuses to justify its thrills — when 
instead it offers the pure pleasure of 
movie imagery. 


Toy 


Continued from page 4 
and visits his father only one week each 
year. For that week, however, he gets 
everything he wants. In the splendid, 
white-walled Bates mansion, Eric has a 
gameroom stocked with pinball ma- 
chines and video games, giant pillows 
and stuffed animals, and gadgets galore. 
And early in his stay, he gets a chance to 
add to his collection by taking a private 
tour through the local department store, 
where his father has promised him 
anything that catches his fancy. But Eric’s 
had it with toys. He wants “the black 
man,” Jack Brown, who’s on duty as a 
janitor. And since U.S. Bates is prepared 
to pay his son’s new toy handsomely for 
his favors, Brown willingly enters in this 
rather absurd slave-labor arrangement. 
The premise has clear possibilities. The 
“toy” device gets Jack Brown under U.S. 
Bates’s thumb, and once Brown is inside 
the mansion, you wait for the comic 
confrontations — for the fiery show- 
down between Pryor the cool black 
underdog and Gleason the piggy white 
oppressor. But the moviemakers don’t 
appear to have had much faith in the 
situation. Carol Sobieski’s script is a 
parade of obnoxious stereotypes: busty 
blonde bimbos and lecherous German 
nannies, martini-guzzling butlers and 
warm, earthy black folk. And Jackie 
Gleason is lost. His character -is just a 
hollow Scrooge, full of false promises 
and snobby airs, and about all Gleason 
can do with the role is huff and puff 
and come on like a staid Archie Bunker. 
What's more, director Richard Donner 
(who made the first of the Superman and 
Omen pictures) has loaded down The 
Toy with the sort of bargain-basement 
slapstick shenanigans that pop up in 
everything from Laverne and Shirley to 
Burt Reynolds car-chase movies. Pryor 
falls prey to a variety of standard 
mishaps: he spills soup on his boss's lap; 
he walks under doors that young Eric has 
rigged with easy-to-spill bucketsshe gets 


punched in the face by a boxing robot. 
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And I think it’s significant that at the 
sneak preview of The Toy | attended, 
Pryor got his biggest laugh during the 
piranha scene. When Jack voices his 
desire to wander into the Bateses’ private 
pond, his young keeper warns him that 
the water is full of piranhas. Naturally, 
Jack pays no heed, and naturally, the kid 
wasn’t lying. So what happens? The 
fishies attack, and Pryor comes scamper- 
ing out of the pond in fast motion. It’s 
kind of disheartening. | mean, here’s the 
most gifted comic actor we have, and the 
one routine that makes audiences scream 
with laughter looks like an outtake from 
The Monkees. 

As the story progresses, the jokes get 
rowdier — and the sentiment gets stickier. 
Like the execrable French farce it’s based 
on, The Toy is a drippy allegory about 
class relations (with the obvious added 
racial overtone). Jack Brown is the barely 
employed prole with love and honesty in 
his heart; U.S. Bates — well, one look at 
his initials, and you know what he’s 
about. The path to righteousness is 
paved when Brown and Eric dip into the 
Bates fortune: to start their own social- 
activist newspaper. The paper doesn’t 
work out, of course, but that’s okay, 
because Eric never really wanted a 
newspaper anyway — just a hug from 
daddy. And Jack Brown’s happy. Now 
that he’s finished being whitey’s toy, he’s 
been promised a respectable job by U.S. 
Bates himself, What is it in Pryor that can 
be seduced by this blandly idealistic 
crap? It must be the same soft side of him 
that was inspired to include Stevie 
Wonder’s “Black Man” (sung by children 
of different nationalities) on his: other- 
wise scathing first TV special. On the 
other hand, there’s always the possibility 
that Pryor goes in for this sort of 
sappiness because he has canny box- 
office instincts. At his best, he’s that 
rarest of comedians, one whose humor 
comes -directlyfrom his feelings about 
life. But the Richard Pryor we get in 
movies like The Toy is sweet, safe, and 
corny; he’s a demon with his horns 
clipped. And by now, you can’t help 
wondering whether that’s ‘the Pryor 
America wants. 0 
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Continued from page 4 
becomes the nub of the movie. 
Promoting the film in tandem at the 
New York Film Festival, Jerzy and 
Jeremy make an_ unlikely -pair. 
Skolimowski is blond and bubbly, Irons 
dark and taciturn. The director has the 
solid physique and broad features of the 
boxer he once was; the actor is attenuated 
in form and face. But they are united in 
their strong feelings about Moonlighting. 
For Skolimowski, the movie began 
when he first saw Robert Bresson’s The 
Pickpocket. ‘It occurred to me that the 
subject of stealing has not been fully 
explored in the cinema, and | put in the 
back of my mind that I would like to use 
this in some project some day, as 
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additional action.” The next element to 
enter the back of his mind was the serio- 
comic adventure of renovating a house: 
“When I bought my house in London 
two years ago, the only way I could 
afford to restore it was to bring four of 
my friends from Poland to help me. They 
got one-month tourist visas, so we had to 
complete the job in a short time. And we 
had some funny accidents — half funny, 
half-tragic. The ceiling fell over our 
heads; we had a plumbing disaster. And I 
thought at the time that the time frame 
and some of what happened might also 
go into some project.” 

It was in December of 1981 that 
Skolimowski began “making some 
notes” about four Polish builders coming 
to London. “A week later,” he recalls, 
“martial law was declared in Poland. 
Obviously, I stopped writing — my little 
notes were not adequate to the serious- 
ness of the situation.” When he returned 
to them several weeks later, he had taken 
in a Poland tourist stranded by the crisis. 
“He was homeless and penniless,” says 
Skolimowski, “so I put him upstairs and 
fed him. And when he watched the TV 
news, he cried, without understanding a 
single word. I wanted him to calm down, 
so I hid the truth from him. I found 
myself in the position of a leader who 
manipulates his men. And I knew that 
was it — that was the third element, and 
probably the most important.” 

Skolimowski wrote a two-page treat- 
ment and; having been impressed with 
Brideshead, sought out Irons. Says the 
actor, “When I heard that Skolimowski 
wanted to get-in touch with me, | 
thought, ‘Oh, he wants me to go onto 
television and make a plea for Solidarity.’ 
But I went to see him. And he fed me 
with vodka and let me look at his wife 
and told me a story. I thought it was_a 
wonderful story, and I said, ‘What do you 
want, money?’ And he said, “No, I want 
to. make a film of this, and I want you to 
be in it.” And I thought, ‘There aren't 
really any parts for me.’,Yes,’ he said, ‘I 
want you to play the Polish builder.’ | 
had just finished playing two English 
gentlemen, so I thought it was a wonder- 
ful idea. But I told him I wasn’t able to, 
because I was starting another picture in 
six weeks’ time. And he said, ‘If you give 
me those six weeks, we can do it.’ I said 
yes, but of course, I thought he was 
mad.” 

In 11 days, the madman-had written 
the script. Two weeks after that, he'd 
raised the money — a very modest $2 
million. To save time, Skolimowski 
moved his wife and two sons out of their 
beautifully renovated townhouse and 
built a wretched old one into it. “Old 
walls, wallpaper, plumbing — I knew 
exactly what the work should look like, 
because I'd experienced it. And day by 
day, I had to watch my house deteriorate; 
the set was destroyed for the film. All the 
rubble in the movie is real.” After 23 
straight days of shooting, the film was 
completed; his house was destroyed. 
“They tried to put it back in condition, 
but it will never be the same again,” sighs 
Skolimowski. 
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Although he found the debris in his 
house distressing, and the non-stop 
shooting schedule debilitating (‘I got 
pleurisy,” he says, by way of evidence), 
Skolimowski asserts that a project as 
personal as Moonlighting is far easier to 
make than one that doesn’t mean quite as 
much. “You know what you are talking 
about; -you know what you want to 
express. It’s just a matter of controlling 
the expression; not too little; not too 
much.” 

For Irons, the problem was controlling 
his Englishness. “I would do something,” 
he says, “and ask him, ‘Is that Polish?’ ” 
He was able to watch me, and make sure 
my Englishness didn’t show. Had he 
been a Californian, I suspect I wouldn't 
have put in such a Polish performance.” 

“Polish or polished?’ asks 
Skolimowski — and everyone laughs, 
since he pronounces both words exactly 
alike. In fact, Irons used Skolimowski’s 
accent as a model for his character's. 
“We'd sit there doing the post-synch, and 
I'd sort of say something, mumble 
something. And he'd say, ‘That's terrible! 
What does that mean?’ And [‘d say, ‘ You 
say it.’ And he'd repeat it just the same 
way. He doesn’t know how he sounds.” 

For his part, Irons doesn’t know how 
he acts. When asked just how he 
suppressed his “Englishness”. and be- 
came a convincingly alien Pole in Lon- 
don, he responds, “Oh, that’s the big 
A-C-T-I-N-G.” Asked for particulars, he 
waves his hand and says, “It’s just 
pretending to be somebody else. I'll talk 
bullshit if I say any more about it.” 

Skolimowski volunteers that in the 
scene where the workman discovers that 
his bicycle has been stolen, Irons’s eyes 
virtually pop out in shock. “Jeremy 
would never do that in Brideshead,” says 
Skolimowski. “It’s much too strong, too 
obvious a reaction for an Englishman. An 
Englishman could see murder performed 
and not react that way.” Irons adds 
nothing. The atavistic depths from which 
he dredged up those bulging eyes remain 
a mystery. 

Although Irons is reticent about the art 
of acting, he is willing to discuss his 
plumbing and carpentry experience. “In 
acting school,” he points out, “during the 
holidays, I worked for a builder, building 
little extensions to houses. And if you're 
a struggling actor, which I was when I 
bought my house, and you want to 
convert it, or do anything to it, you just 
get a few professional estimates. That 
makes you learn to do it yourself, and I 
learned to plumb and do a bit of 
electricity and carpentry.” 

“By the way, Jeremy,” says 
Skolimowski. “I’ve been meaning to ask 
you to come over and have a look at the 
roofing on my house. How much do you 
think ...?” 

Skolimowski’s sense of humor in- 
trudes frequently in the conversation, as 
it does in the movie. There are portions of 
Moonlighting that verge on the slapstick. 
They are no accident. “I tried to make it 
as light as possible,” says Skolimowski, 
“just to make it watchable. After all — 
the subject is pretty gloomy, isn’t it?” 0 
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Soyinka 


Continued from page 3 
the young consumer without 
firing her imagination.’’ 
Or, ‘The blare of motor- 
horns compete with a high- 
decibel outpouring of rock 
and funk and punk and other 
thunk-thunk from lands of ins- 
tant-culture heroes.” So much for 
African music's being primitive. 
Most of Aké is devoid of 
professorial judgment, or even 
cultural politics, however; it is 
sheer evocation, from Essay’s 
primitive ancestral home at Isara, 
where “age hung from every 
corner” and children defecated in 
the streets, to Wild Christian’s 
cacophonous bedroom, where 
her children slept on a common 
mat amid “a riot of smells, a 
permanent redolence of births, 
illnesses, cakes, biscuits and petty 
merchandise.” Soyinka’s father’s 
chamber, by contrast, “was a 
room whose mustiness came 
from accumulated papers — 
frayed journals, notebooks, files, 
seasoned leather cases and 
metallic trunks, leather shoes 
carefully laid out.” To the child, 
of course, these messes were 
imbued with their own mysteries. 
And few things in the book are as 
painful (though many are more 
violent) as the boy’s expulsion at 
a certain age from the patriarchal 


haven of books and dust-motes, 
his being forced to take his place 
on the common mat, with his 
sense of specialness a shambles. 
Soyinka, who was born in 
1934, does not remember the 
news of World War II (though his 
father would not brook its inter- 
ruption) half so vividly as he does 
the introduction of its emissary, 
the radio (as’oromagb’esi: one 
who speaks without expecting a 
reply). And certainly his fear of 
the far-off Hitler was dwarfed by 
his awe of Paa Adatan, the local 
warrior who, armed with amulets 
and a magic gourd, repeatedly 
threatened to “finish off dat 
nonsense-yeye Hitler” if he 
dared show his mustachioed face 
near Aké. One can feel the depth 
of the boy’s disillusion when the 
invincible Paa, whose mere 
breakfasting techniques conjured 
up the call of the wild, was bested 
by a band of Congolese soldiers. 
Still, Soyinka records the defeat 
in all its magnificence: Paa 
Adatan “was a rugged terrain 
which had to be captured, then 
secured tree by tree, hill by hill, 
boulder by boulder.” Later, his 
foliage and topography freed 
from the strangers’ ropes, he 
slunk away and was never seen 
again — except in the magnifying 
mind's eye of Wole Soyinka. 
Whether for Huck Finn or for 
Soyinka, the emergence from the 
idyll of childhood is gradual and 
sometimes cruel — a series of 
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rude or rueful awakenings, as if 
from an enchanted dream. And 
Soyinka recalls his rites of pas- 
sage without sounding the alarm 
clocks. Slowly, as if on a foam of 
learning and exhilaration, the 
precocious toddler of Aké's early 
chapters floats toward indepen- 
dence, still full of questions, yet 
able to endure pain and even 
complexity. In the end, as he 
leaves his father’s house, thus 
escaping the dictum that shoes 
for children are the ultimate 
manifestation of pampering, only 
to find himself in a white man’s 
school where footwear is likewise 
verboten, the boy graduates to a 
grown-up comprehension of 
irony — though he still finds 
adults irrational. 

And as the child changes, so 
does the book, whose events are 
wrapped in whatever keenness 
or clarity they possessed at the 
time. The death of the author's 
sister Folasade, on her first birth- 
day, is bewildering; and the 
emotion it evokes in the brother, 
“sucked into a place of loss 
whose cause or definition re- 
mained elusive,” frightens him — 
as does the almost overbearing 
normality into which the house- 
hold sinks following this 
cataclysm. In trying to convey the 
ways in which he reassesed, 
Sovinka composes an essay on 
Change, inevitable and im- 
possible to predict or com- 
prehend, that is both childlike 
and poetic, full of mystery and 
logic and an almost fevered 
insight. Similarly, he describes in 
agonizing detail having his 
ankles and wrists carved at Isara, 
in a ceremony guided by his 
paternal grandfather, 
ever turning sociologist to ex- 
plain the strange ritual. The 
account resounds, instead, with 
the fear and fierce pride of a 
young boy, stretched across the 
literary gifts of the man that boy 
became. And the recollections are 
so acute; Soyinka must live on tea 
and madeleines — or tea and 
moin-moin. 

Aké: The Years of Childhood 
will prove a useful analogue to 
Soyinka’s poems and plays in 
that the heavy Yoruba influence 
on his work is amplified here. 
And the seeds of the author's 
politics (he has been jailed more 
than once in his native land, 
where he is currently a professor 
at the University of Ife) can also 
be found in Aké soil; the final 
part of the book is. about the 
formation, by his mother and 
others, of a women’s union that, 
even as a kid, Soyinka knew was 


without’ 


“tangled up in the move to put an 
end to the rule of white men in 
the country.” But if Aké is, to 
some extent, a history and trav- 
elogue, it’s not about Nigeria. The 
terrain it charts is childhood. And 
though the locales are African, 
the feelings are so true, the 
language so beckoning, that Aké 
becomes the reader's own yard, 
overgrown with memory and 
weeds. 0 
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wait for him to die. Harwood even 
encourages us to watch the clock. 
After nearly an hour of tedious 
exposition, we're crestfallen 
when a stagehand knocks on 
Sir’s dressing-room door to an- 
nounce that the curtain goes up 
in half an hour. We know 
damned well that The Dresser’s 
first act isn’t going to end before 
Lear's begins. 

These faults would probably 
not be so glaring if the play had a 
discernible viewpoint. But 
Harwood can’t seem to decide 
whether he wants to coat his 
characters in candy or douse 
them in lye. No doubt he means 
to do both — to glorify the 
theater for its courage and soar- 
ing spirit while condemning it for 
the callous way its “little people” 
are treated. But the effect is less 
bittersweet than wishy-washy. 
What's most puzzling is the 
playwright’s attitude toward 
Norman. That Harwood has 
called his play The Dresser and 
not The Actor implies a certain 
irony, but an ironic tone isn’t 
evident in the text. This is decid- 
edly not one of those Pinterian 
exercises in master-servant re- 
versal; the aging, servile, 
probably homosexual Norman 
remains a pathetic character 
throughout — only in the begin- 
ning he seems happy to be 
pathetic, whereas by the end he’s 
wallowing in drunken self-pity. 

Richard Kneeland’s meticulous 
but maddeningly one- 
dimensional performance makes 
even this meager transition hard 
to fathom. His Norman is so 
devoted to Sir that his last- 
minute bitterness is bewildering; 
the actor seems not to have heard 
of subtext or British under- 
statement. And Kneeland’s per- 
formance is indicative of the 
entire production, which, as 
directed by David Wheeler, has a 
plodding competence but not 
much else. (There’s ample time to 
contemplate Robert Soule’s set, 
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an ingenious configuration of 
dressing room, corridor, and 
wings constructed from dirty 
painted brick and filled with 
dilapidated furniture.) You can 
almost feel the actors straining to 
be English, but frankly, I couldn't 
tell whether Barbara Orson, who 
plays Her Ladyship, was sup- 
posed to be British or Yiddish. 
As Sir, however, Ford Rainey 
transcends nationality. Rainey’s 
quintessential actor is a species 
unto itself — half flesh, half 
putty, part bombast, part soul. He 
gives Sir grandeur without gloss- 
ing over the character's unattrac- 
tiveness, and makes this dodder- 
ing tyrant appealing without re- 
sorting to cutesy On Golden 
Pond mannerisms. When Sir 
claims to have spurned movies 
because “they haven't built a 
camera large enough to record 
me,” Rainey is both earnest and 
playful, aware of his own pom- 
posity. But he may be onto 
something. Rainey is almost too 
big an actor for Harwood’s play. 
Will somebody please cast this 
man as Lear? 0 
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operation because of the 
stench. Times are tough at this 
Boardwalk amusement park. The 
threat of unemployment hangs in 
the air like a cotton-candy 
shroud. 

The Great Magoo has a thread- 
bare plot of lovers separated and 
then reunited as they cling to 
delusions of making it big in 
show business. Fortunately, as 
one might expect of Hecht (The 
Front Page) and Fowler, it is laced 
with a black: humor that sets it 
apart from typical romantic melo- 
drama. And the Hartford Stage 
Company cuts to the dark heart 
of the script. Director Mark 
Lamos evokes a haunted world 
where comic excess is shadowed 
by tragic need. The sight of a flea- 
circus trainer feeding his animals 
breakfast by allowing them to 
suck on his arm, for example, is 
both hilarious and disturbing. 
And Lamos’s staging highlights 
both the bright and the under- 
sides of such outlandish situ- 
ations. True to his carny material, 
the director proves a juggler of 
extremes. 

Tony Straiges’s scenic design 
for the play is striking both in its 
restraint and in its visual play- 
fulness. We see roller coasters, 
ferris wheels, boardwalk booths, 
the New York City skyline, and a 
man on a flagpole. But in keeping 
with the script’s Depression 
echoes, these festive objects are 
presented in a spare and somber 
style. The roller coaster and ferris 
wheel are motionless and pristine 
white — like the bleached bones 
of a skeleton. The wood of the 
boardwalk is washed-out and 
pale. The flagpole sitter is gradu- 
ally enveloped in a shadowy fog. 
And the photographic blow-up of 
Manhattan's skyline is fuzzy and 
out of focus. One’s first im- 
pression of these settings is that 
they're bright, flashy, and amus- 
ing — the funnies as drawn by 
Hecht and Fowler; but slowly one 
realizes they’re an ironic re- 
creation of the front page. 

Despite its hints at death and 
the Depression, The Great Magoo 
is anything but a gloomy play. It 
boasts comic situations of lunatic 
proportions, such as a scene in 
which a fellow tries to make 
inconspicuous love to a girl 
knowing that her boyfriend is 
perched atop a nearby flagpole, 
binoculars in hand. Even more 
entertaining than the wacky plot 
contrivances is the play's 
language, which distills the es- 
sence of the era as filtered 
through the keen ears of veteran 
newspapermen. A showman’s 
demise is concisely relayed in the 
explanation that he is touring 
with the Bardo Wonder Shows, 
“eating corncobs in the Ozarks 

Continued on page 17 
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Aiwa AM/FM cassette portable stereo $99 
Aiwa ultra-compact portable $189 





Aiwa cassette player & headphones $119 Kenwood indoor/outdoor component Proton 100 FM personal stereo $749 
Aiwa AM/FM cassette recorder $179 stereo system Parasound FM personal stereo 








Aiwa lightweight AM/FM stereo 
headphones $60 





Aiwa portable component stereo Sony high quality super-light headphone Aiwa powered speakers for 
system with detachable speakers $389 $19 personal stereos $79 pr. 








Audio Control 10-band stereo 
equalizer $149 





Signet audiophile-quality headphones $85 Alpine AM/FM ae po $188 Discwasher record care set $25 

















Nakamichi cassette deck $299 
Nakamichi C-90 cassettes (10) $48 











Advent 410M mono FM radio $99 
Advent 420S stereo FM radio $189 








Kenwood system with turntable, 
receiver, speakers $399 











Complete Bang & Olufsen 
Stereo System 





$799 








Give The Gift C 


If you've got any music lovers on your shop- 
ping list, and if you want to give them some- 
thing they'll really appreciate, come to 
Tweeter. From $30 headphones to compo- 
nent systems imported from 
Denmark, we have the best 
selection of quality stereo in 
New England. 













_ NOW OPEN SUNDAYS! 


You'll find Tweeter stores at these lotations: 
874 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 738-4411 Harvard Square, 
Cambridge 492-4411 Chestnut Hill Mall 964-4411 Dedham Piaza 329-7300 
Burlington Mall 273-2200 
One Whitney Ave., New Haven (203) 562-4617 Liberty Tree Mall 777-5100 
Mall of New Hampshire (603) 627-4600 520 Amherst St., Nashua (603) 880-7300 
269 Thayer St., Providence (401) 274-8800 Warwick Mali (401) 739-1900 


New Shrewsbury Store on Rt. 9 across from Spags 
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e Air forks with anti-dive, air 
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pressure equalizer, adjustable 
damping and preload ¢ 16-valve 
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tires ¢ 12-month unlimited 

. mileage warranty* 
*See “Limited Warranty" brochure for details. 
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* Safe riding school * Extended service contracts 
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* Maintenance course * & much, much more! 


Complete service department - factory trained mechanics 


We’ve got it all!! 


PARKWAY CYCLES 


1865 Revere Beach Parkway 
Everett, MA 
389-6998 

















Continued from page 14 
playing the death-rattle 
circuit.” An audition for a Broad- 
way chorus is described as a 
“‘baby-doll breadline.” And there 
is something about the way a 
gum-chewing blonde named 
Jackie phrases her memory of 
meeting the flagpole sitter when 
he was just a human fly in 
Chicago that makes us believe 
there is truth in the absurd tale. 
Part of the efficacy of this 
particular story springs from the 
talent of Obie award-winner 
Christine Estabrook, who, more 
than the other actors, suggests a 
three-dimensional human being 
struggling to express himself in 
the quirky, emotionally limited 
* lingo of the carnival. Others are 
afforded the same character op- 
portunities but fail to make the 
language work. In_ particular, 
Sam McMurray and Sandy 
Faison, playing the lovers in the 
center ring, never convince us 
that their love is real. In a less 
densely textured production, the 
lack of feeling between the two 
leads might well be disastrous, 
but the Hartford Magoo survives 
it. 

Although The Great Magoo 
flopped resoundingly on Broad- 
way, its only song became a 
classic. Producer Billy Rose and 
composer Harold Arlen wrote 
“Paper Moon” as a recurring 
theme song for the play. And its 
fairy-tale lyrics capture the yearn- 
ing for escape that characterized 
much of popular entertainment 
in the ‘30s — which may be why 
the song made it and the play 
didn’t. Tatum O’Neal fans will 
remember the lyrics: ‘It’s only a 
paper moon/Sailing over a 
cardboard sea/But it wouldn't be 
make-believe/If you believed in 
me.” In its bold and thought- 
provoking production, the Hart- 
ford Stage has captured the de- 
licate dreaminess of this sen- 
timental tune as well as the 
urgent longings that well up 
between the lines. It might have 
been more commercial to play up 
the show’s built-in elements of 
carnival and comedy; indeed, 
many reviewers have expressed a 
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Oscar Koc 





wish for just that. But instead, the 
company took the riskier path — 
digging straight to the play’s 
Depression roots. 0 


Mortal 


Continued from page 5 

the void. ” There is juicy material 
for a play here — ritual carnage 
ghosties, toasties, inquisitions 
— and it seems wrong to crit- 
icize Kramer for refusing to sen- 
sationalize his subject matter. 
But great dramatists sensa- 
tionalize all the time; only Shaw 
could get away with keeping 
everything above the neck, and 
his Saint Joan has been mistaken 
in these parts for a comedy. (No 
one could accuse Kramer of 
writing a comedy. His two-and- 
a-half-hour play includes one in- 
tentional laugh: a woman is 
described as having known all 
the best men of her day but as 
having known them better at 
night.) And his de Rais isn’t a 
flashy Shakespearean villain or a 
garrulous monster like Camus’s 
Caligula he’s a_ painfully 
earnest psychopath. His 
adversaries the concerned 
churchmen — are even duller, 
musing interminably on the 


and Eileen Sullivan: 


mortal in nature or mortal imfolly? 


motives behind his and Joan's 
transgressions: “Why must faith 
be the scourge of under- 
standing?’”’, and on and on. The 
play skips from one protagonist 
to the next, from Joan to de Rais 
to the principal Inquisitor, Father 
Lemaitre; each has a lofty per- 
spective on the matter, each 
presents it loftily, but all we get 
are self-searching speeches, 
never compelling drama. 

A good production might have 
dressed up the Void, but A. Alan 
Zeigler’s is monotonous and un- 
imaginative (one longs. for the 
real spirit of Artaud), and Peter 
Melnick’s complex,  inter- 
mittently interesting music Oc- 
cupies an aural limbo between 
Stockhausen (Modernist 
Tragedy) and Gregorian chants 
(Religious History) — though 
mostly it suggests a Mexican 
horror movie. The acting is list- 
less. Robert Mitchell plays Gilles 
de Rais like Bobby Sherman with 
a migraine and a dab of shoe 
polish in the hair, uninflected 
except when he’s shrieking his 
head off; Oscar Koch makes a 
flaccid oaf of Lemaitre; and 
Eileen Sullivan’s Joan is not just 
uninspired, she’s positively surly. 
Like the rest of the play, she 
doesn't even spark. 0 





Classical 


Continued from page 6 

director and his assistants, 
members of the company and 
their friends. and relatives, have 
begun a desperately defensive 
letter-writing campaign to 
arts editors and critics, plead- 
ing for special consideration and 
lashing out against the negative 
reviews and reviewers. And last 
summer Richard Dyer’s mixed 
review of Das Rheingold in the 
Globe was badly misrepresented 
in an ad implying that praise for 
the orchestra (“wonderful to 
hear”) and for part of one singer's 
performance (“such command”) 
was actually praise for an entire 
performance. 

So what did we have two 
weeks ago? Richard Strauss’s 
Ariadne auf Naxos, staged by 
Jack Eddleman, the same director 
whose coarse staging was so 
detrimental to The Coronation of 


Poppea and Norma. This time 
Ea took thé ambitiéus 
philosophical speculations of 
Strauss and his librettist, Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal, speculations 
about the relationship between 
art and reality, and reduced them 
to the level of burlesque. One 
could see the broadness of the 
conception reflected in Ed- 
dleman’s own non-singing per- 
formance as the Major Domo of a 
turn-of-the-century Newport es- 
tate (Ariadne auf Newport?), 
especially in his attempt to get 
laughs with a grotesque French 
accent rather than rely on the 
witty twists of the plot. We did 
get two glorious vocal per- 

formances by D’Anna Fortunato 
and Elizabeth Parcells (the Com- 

poser and Zerbinetta), but these 
singers, with their common his- 

tory of uncertain acting, need the 
most sensitive direction they can 

get, not Eddleman’s busy block- 

ing and heavy-handed shticks. 

There were also good all-round 

performances by the more 

authoritative Elisabeth Phinny as 

Ariadne (in some unexpected 

vecal trouble) and James Mad- 

dalena, wasted in two smaller 
roles; but a couple of the weakest 
singers the company has used 
were back again, and a promising 
new tenor, George Gray from the 
Connecticut Opera, was clearly 

not ready for the demanding role 

of Bacchus. An _ imaginative 

though ugly low-perspective set 

soon became tiresome; and cos- 

tumes seemed “coordinated” to 

clash violently with it and make 

the singers look silly (Ariadne in 

a fright wig, Bacchus in a ratty 

leopard skin). Balme conducted, 

and it was his poorest work — 

thick, sluggish, and mechanical, 

particularly unfortunate for one 

of Strauss’s airiest scores. The 

musicians in the orchestra 

evidently hadn't been given a 

clue as to style or texture. If the 

Boston Lyric only put the energy 

it spends defending its work into 

improving it, we might all live 


ry 


happily ever after. Oo 
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YOU CAN WIN AT PAC-MAN 
Helpful hints from author Doug Nelson (Unbelievable Pac- 
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HAND-GUN CONTROL 
An update from members of Citizens for Handgun Control 
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Why run your errands when you 
can ride on the Yamaha Chappy 
Moped? Its sturdy frame has an 
extra-low seat for more stability. 
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traction on street or trail. And it 
gets over 85 mpg! See Chappy 
today. 
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SATURDAY 4 


“The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari staged by the 
early Ernie Kovacs”? That’s how critic J. 
Hoberman describes one of the wacko video 
narratives of Tony Oursler, who fills his tales 
with handpuppets, live performers, 
cardboard sets, and tacky props. Is this Mr. 
Bill revisited? Find out when Oursler makes 
his first Boston appearance, tonight at 8 at 
Boston Film/Video Foundation. 

Alea III, the modern-music group headed 
by Theodore Antoniou, offers its second 
concert of the season tonight at 8 at the Longy 
School of Music (at 1 Follen Street, Cam- 
bridge, just off the Cambridge Common). The 
program will: include works by Boston- 
composers Earl Kim and Martin Amlin. Alea 
is the Latin word for chance, but Alea III 
concerts tend to be quite enjoyable, so your 
chances are pretty good. Tickets are $7, $3 for 
students; call 739-1376. 

For the month of December, the Van 
Buren/Brazelton/Cutting Gallery of Cam- 
bridge (at 290 Concord Avenue) has as- 
| sembled a backward-looking exhibit with a 
futuristic point of view: “The Antique Store 
of the 21st century.” It comprises works by 
34 artists, scientists, and inventors that they 
could imagine seeing in an antiques store a 
century from now. Most of the pieces were 
made especially for this exhibition. You can 
see them now through December 31 — or just 
wait a hundred years and check your local 
antiques store. 


SUNDAY 5 


For so-called progressive rock radio, Peter 
Gabriel may be the Third World man of the 
hour, but Possible Musics (1980), by 
trumpeter Jon Hassell and Brian Eno, 
celebrates*an aspect of tropical pop music that 
Gabriel often ignores: the placid, weightless 
optimism underlying African, Caribbean, 
Malaysian, and South American poly- 
rhythms. Hassell’s electronic filters and subtle 
distortion effects turn his horn solos into 
spooky, seductive meditation chants. His 
repetitious figures tend to grow slightly arid 
in longer numbers, but it’s rumored that his 
famous collaborator might be sharing the 
spotlight*tonight at Morse Auditorium, 602 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston (227-6029). 
Tix $6.50 in advance, $8.50 at the door. 

We'll find out who the real screen stars of 
our day are at the Boston Playoffs and Video 
Games Fair today from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. at 
the Plaza Castle in Park Square. The $2 
admission charge will benefit the Massachu- 
setts Association for Mental Health. Call 
742-7452. 


MONDAY 6 


The Boston Public Library has cooked up a 
wonderful film series for Christmas: four 
films based on the works of Charles Dickens. 
The kickoff show is tonight at 6:30, and it 
could scarcely be better: George Cukor’s 
sublime adaptation of David Copperfield 
(1935), with Freddie Bartholomew, Roland 
Young, Edna May Oliver, and, as Mr. 
Micawber, none other than W.C. Fields. 

There’s enough poetry being read this 
afternoon and evening to fill a small 
anthology. Ifeanyi Menkiti is reading 
African poetry by himself and others at 3:30 at 
Simmons College. Howard Moss, poetry 
editor of the New Yorker, will read at 8 at the 
Harvard Faculty Club. Howard Norman, 
author of two books of poetry, reads at 8:15 at 
the Cambridge Center for Adult Education. 
William Barnum and Jon P. Jervis Jr. are 
reading at the Peter Piper Restaurant (91 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston) from 7:30 to 
8:30. See “Listings” for details. 


TUESDAY 7 


Since John Hinckley Jr.’s acquittal by 
reason of insanity, the question has been, 
“Are people now free to do whatever they 
like as long as they roll their eyes and slaver 
at the same time?” A panel of law, health, and 
government experts will confront that ques- 
tion tonight in a forum on the insanity 


























Sunday the 5th: veni, vici, video. Wednesday: Jeanie Stahl 





WEDNESDAY 8 


The gamelan is a sort of glorified rhythm 
band, made up mostly of gongs, chimes, and 
other percussion instruments. That doesn’t 
begin to describe the sounds, which are often 
compared to waterfalls and moonlight. The 
gamelan is indigenous to Indonesia — and 
now also to Boston, thanks to the efforts of D. 
Samuel Quigley, director of the Boston 
Village Gamelan, which presents a program 
of ‘Music and Dance of Java” tonight at 8 at 
the Museum of Fine Arts. Tickets are $8; call 
267-9300, extension 289. 

Chanteuse Jeanie Stahl is also indigenous 
to Boston, and she’s giving a concert of ‘20s, 
‘Ws, and ‘40s tunes tonight at 8 at the Boston 
Shakespeare Company's new theater at 52 St. 
Botolph Street, Boston, with a trio of Billy 
Novick on reeds, Stuart Schulmann on piano, 
and David Clark on bass. Tickets are $5 to 
$25; call 267-5600 for information. The concert 
is a benefit for the Boston Shakespeare 
Company, though what would really benefit 
the Boston Shakespeare Company would be 
to stop doing cutesy Shakespeare productions 
set in the wrong time and place. 

Some time between the waning days of 
disco and the recent rise of electropop 
escapism, romance took on an upwardly 
mobile poshness in black music. The disem- 
bodied ballads of Peabo Bryson and Lionel 
Richie were put in their place last year by 
Luther Vandross, whose Never Too Much 
proved that romance could still be both 
steamy and sweet. Vandross’s new hit, “Bad 
Boy’’/" Havin’ a Party,” suavely updates Sam 
Cooke’s earnest anthem, and his studio- 
musician band has been minimizing the posh 
song-frosting on stage. Cheryl Lynn opens — 
and is likely to contribute a couple of duets to 
Luther's set. At Hynes Auditorium, at 8 p.m.; 
tickets are $15. Call 426-8181. 


THURSDAY 9 


Having a Life, a comedy about the 
prospect of parenthood by Elizabeth Wyatt, 
directed by David Moore, opens tonight at 8 
at the Alley Theater, 1253 Cambridge Street, 
Cambridge. The playwright and director 
could be called the queen and king of 
workshop theater in Boston, since Wyatt is 
playwright-in-residence of Theater In Process 
and Moore is program director of Play- 
wrights’ Platform. This time, though, they’re 
going to do a full-scale production. Tickets are 
$6 to $8; eall 232-1629. 


FRIDAY 10 


They had to cancel a cruise-concert gig last 
summer, but the Roches have returned in 
time for harmonizing in the holiday season. 
Cynical songs about families and bosses, 
smart songs about heartbreak and social 
misfits, an anthem called “Nerds” and an a 
cappella trio version of “The Hallelujah 
Chorus.” What else can you want for 
Christmas? 


SATURDAY 11 


The Angry Arts film series has always been 
among Boston’s most interesting, and this 
weekend the organizers have outdone them- 
selves: they’re showing Kenji Mizoguchi's 
early feminist masterpiece My Love Has 
Been Burning (1949) in a Boston premiére. 
Showtime is 7:30, at the Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church, 1151 Massachusetts Avenue, 
near Harvard Square. Call 628-6585. 


SUNDAY 12 


One hundred and twenty-three years ago, 
Dr. Ludwig Zamenhof was born. You 
remember him, of course: he invented 
Esperanto. To honor his naskigtago, the 
Boston Esperanto Club is assembling at 2 p.m.' 
at the Massachus®fs College of Art; 364 
Brookline Avenue, Boston, for an afternoon of 
garties ‘fun and, of course, the chance te# 
paroli EsPeranton. You're invited too: call. 
872-9499 or 235-0320, extension 3275; some- 
one who speaks English will give you info.” 
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defense at 8 at Kennedy School. of Govern- 
ment, 79 JFK (née Boylston) Street in Cam- 
bridge. Call 495-1360 for more information. 





Milo “Miles and Stephen Schiff helped 4 ™** 


prepare this week's column. 








Saturday the 4th: Tony Oursler 
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SATURDAY 


Noon (7) Football. Army vs. Navy. 

1:00 (56) Maneaters of Hydra (movie). When you 
sign up for one of those package holiday tours, they 
don't always tell you everything you need to know to 
enjoy your vacation. Cameron Mitchell stars in a 
thriller about a group of tourists who should have 
been told not to go near the water. 

2:30 (56) The Demon Planet (movie). Barry Sullivan 
lands on strange new world and misplaces his crew. 
4:00 (7) Basketball. Villanova vs. Kentucky. 

7:00 (2) The Man Who Came to Dinner (movie). It's 
time for another Pledge Alert, and, believe us, this is 
as boring to write about as it is to read. Channel 2, 
once again, has scheduled better programming 
than usual in order to encourage you to tune 
in, be impressed, and send it money to support the 
less extraordinary stuff it usually broadcasts. As 
much as Channel 2 needs, and to a great extent 
deserves, the cash, there’s something less than 
completely honest about all this. Anyway, we won't 
mention it again, but be warned that most WGBH 
shows this week will start at odd times, and there 
will be a lot of annoying sloppy live television 
cluttering up the specials. This is the classic 
Kaufman and Hart comedy from 1941, starring 
Bette Davis, Ann Sheridan, and Jimmy Durante. By 
the way, the WGBH pledge-week schedule has, in 
recent memory, at least been straightforward about 
inserting the word PLEDGE between shows. This 
time, the station kept it down to an unobtrusive 
(PLEDGE) at the top of each page. Doesn't fool 
anyone. 

7:00 (5) The Heisman Trophy Award. Film clips of 
and interviews with past winners of the coveted 
college-sports prize, plus live coverage of this 
year's presentation. 

7:00 (56) Star Trek, ‘‘The Ultimate Computer." 
Shortened in order to offer viewers valuable 
Christmas-shopping suggestions. 

8:00 (4) Basketball. The Celtics vs. the Detroit 
Pistons. 

8:00 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Montreal 
Canadiens. 

8:00 (44) The Body in Question: Shaping the 
Future. More corporeal realities from Dr. Jonathan 
Miller. 

9:00 (7) Witness for the Prosecution. No, it’s not 
the people who make the miraculous cheese spread 
but the folks who publish those elf-and-chipmunk 
greeting cards who are sponsoring this network 
answer to Masterpiece Theatre. Ralph Richardson, 
Deborah Kerr, and the ever-beautiful (though here 
frumpily made-up) Diana Rigg star in a television 
version of Agatha Christie's courtroom mystery. 
9:20 (2) The Naked Civil Servant. John Hurt stars 
as Quentin Crisp in this much publicized dramatized 
documentary about Crisp’s struggle with anti-gay 
bigotry. 

11:00 (56) John F. Kennedy: Years of Lightning, 
Day of Drums (movie). Well-arranged documentary 
on the JFK presidency. 

11:20 (2) Dick Cavett interviews Quentin Crisp. 
11:30 (7) Harlow (movie). Carol Lynley, Efrem 
Zimbalist Jr., and Ginger Rogers star in a 1965 
biography of the fair-haired Jean Hariow's short 
Hollywood career. 








SUNDAY 


12:30 (7) Football. The Minnesota Vikings vs. the 
Miami Dolphins, followed by the Dallas Cowboys vs. 
the Washington Redskins. But we're sure you're all 
eager to read the next installment of our serialized 





novel, A Curious Tale of Old Plaster, chapter one, ‘'! 
Am introduced to Dr. _____..”"_ That the man had 
loved his mother dearly was as evident by the look 
on his face as was the fact that he had suffered 
greatly as he witnessed her lingering iliness. | felt 
then compelled, as much by sympathy for his ordeal 
as out of politeness or gratitude for his hospitality to 
accompany him to the crypt where he so frequently 
went to pay respect to his departed matriarch. . 

1:00 (4) Football. The Pats vs. the Chicago Bears. 
My host had, it evident, forgotten the 
mission of which | had spoken when | had first 
encountered him at the entrance to his house. 
Likewise, | must confess, had all thought of my 
purpose and intention left, for the nonce, my very 
own mind, so clouded was it with questions 
regarding my as yet ongoing encounter with this 
man, that | had not for the duration of my 
acquaintance with him con: the reason that 
dear old 8______. had dispatched me with such 
consuming urgency to the door of the house in 
which | was now standing. . 

6:00 (38) 1982 Bow! Game Preview. Eight out of 
America’s Top 10 coaches chat about upcdming 
holiday classics. 

7:00 (2) The Music of Man: Sound and Unsound. 
Host Yehudi Menuhin wraps up this eight-part 
series with a look at the postwar music explosion. 
7:00 (4) Bataan, the Forgotten Hell. An NBC News 
special about one of the low points of WWII. 

7:00 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Philadelphia 
Flyers. 

8:00 (2) Nature: The Discovery of Animai Behavior, 
part two. Dr. Donald Johanson -hosts another 
installment of a six-part Nature series on the 
pioneers of animal behaviorism. 

8:00 (4) Funny Girl (movie). Barbra Streisand and 
Omar Sharif star as the toasts of Broadway in this 
overly popular 1968 Brice/Ziegfeld tribute. 

8:00 (5) Peari, part one. Angie Dickinson, Dennis 
Weaver, Robert Wagner, and Lesley Ann Warren 
Star in a two-part drama about what the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor meant to people having love affairs in 
Hawaii in 1941. To be concluded on Tuesday 
Starting at 8 p.m 

8:00 (7) All-Star Party for Carol Burnett. Comedy 
and song aimed at Ms. Burnett. Guests include Tom 
Selleck, Tim Conway, Steve Lawrence, Vicki Law- 
rence, Beverly Sills, and Jimmy Stewart. 

9:20 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: To Serve Them All 
My Days, part nine. in which P.J.'s already strained 
relationship with the new headmaster is taken to 
the brink by his refusal to inform on his 
students. To be repeated on Tuesday at 10 p.m. and 
on.Friday at 9 p.m., both on Channel 44. 

10:30 (2) Emmy Six. The sixth annual New England 
Emmy Awards presentation ceremonies. Big- 
league statues for local broadcasters. Jess Cain 
hosts. Everybody who is somebody, and a few who 
shouldn't be, in local broadcasting will participate. 
11:30 (5) She Married Her Boss (movie). Claudette 
Colbert and Melvyn Douglas star in a 1935 romance 
about a man who marries his secretary and then 
falls in love with her. 





MONDAY 


9:00 (7) The Seventh Annual Circus of the Stars. 
Show-biz celebs challenge the arts of the big top 
with varying degrees of success. Mickey Rooney 
plays ringmaster to everyone from Betty Thomas to 
Marty Alien. 

4:00 (7) Look. It’s ‘‘Personai Relationships” day 
again. Have you hugged your television today? The 
high point of what's scheduled is Lanie Zera walking 





—_ ridiculous tale about childhood blind- 


8:00 (38) How Green Wee Valley (movie). Law 
how green was it, Johnny? Roddy McDowall 
Maureen O'Hara star. 

8:00 (56) Tom Jones (movie). Albert Finney and 
Susannah York star in Tony Richardson’s 1963 
Oscar winner based on Henry Fielding’s bawdy 


novel of youth at large. 
9:00 (4) of Love (movie). A eee 


Dawber, and Chana 

9:00 (5) Football. The New York Jets vs. the Detroit 
Lions. Or. MS 
turned and began 
Stairway illuminated to an uncommon brightness by 
oil-fueled lanterns affixed at lar intervals to the 
walls to the left of the stairs. At the bottom of the 
Stairway, | could easily see, was a large double 
door. Plain it was, being totally without ornamenta- 
tion, yet it appeared to be made of oak so sturdy 
that the legions of the Great K_._._ himself 
could not easily have breached it. ... To be con- 
tinued. 

9:10 (2) The Great Performances 10th Anniversary 
Celebration. From now unto 11:30 p.m., we get 
interviews with stars of shows presented under the 
Great Performances umbrella, plus clips from some 
of the more popular series. 

11:30 (2) The Threat of Nuclear War, part six. John 
Kenneth Galbraith speaks on conservatives and the 
arms race. 

11:30 (56) Saturday Night Live. Bill Russell hosts. 


TUESDAY 


7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Quebec 
Nordiques. 

8:00 (2) Nova: Whale Watch. Following in the wake 
of the great gray whales on their annual junket from 
the Arctic to the Mexican coast. 

8:00 (5) Peari, part two. The conclusion. 

8:00 (56) Inherit the Wind (movie). Spencer Tracy 
and Fredric March star in Stanley Kramer's 1960 
film version of everyone's high-school play. 

9:00 (7) Johnny Cash Christmas Show. Oh, please, 
let him sing ‘‘The Little Drummer Boy,”’ oh, please. it 
would make this holiday season bright for us. “Aah 
play mah drum fo’ him...."’ Guests include the 
Mighty Clouds of Joy, Crystal Gayle, and Eddie 
Rabbitt. 

9:20 (2) Mystery: Melissa, part two. In which it is 
revealed that Guy was seeing a shrink, and that 
Melissa is a compulsive gambler. 

10:00 (7) Andy Williams’s New England 
Christmas. Joining Andy will be Dorothy Hamill, 
Aileen Quinn, James Galway, and Dick Van Patten. 
Gee, we're excited. 

10:00 (44) Mas Theatre: To Serve Them All 
My Days, part nine. Repeated from Sunday at 9:20 


p.m. 
10:30 (5) Healthbeat. A look at the now con- 
troversial vaccine given routinely to infants to ward 
off whooping cough. Is the prevention worse than 
the disease? 

11:00 (2) The Threat of Nuclear War, part seven. 
Interviews with the potential targets of nuclear war 
— auto workers, ballerinas, retired government 
Officials, etc. 

11:30 (56) Saturday Night Live. Lily Tomlin hosts. 


WEDNESDAY 


8:00 (2) Parents of the Wild. Another nature 

special. In this, we learn that-baboons make 

excellent mothers, and that insects are good 

homemakers. A look at maternity in the wild around 
4 














the world. 

8:00 (38) Oliver Twist (movie). Think of Christmas, 
think of Dickens. So anything Dickens is 
appropriate for Christmas-season TV. Alec Guin- 
ness and Robert Newton star in this 1948 
adaptation 

8:00 (56) Valow Sneiee pete. The Beaties 


something? Former Glenn Miller tenor man and his 
big band are joined by fellow old-timers Helen 
O'Connell and Bob Eberly. 

11:30 (2) The Threat of Nuclear War, part eight. The 
inside word from former ambassador to the Soviet 
Union Thomas J. Watson 

11:00 (56) Saturday Night Live. Strother Martin 
hosts. 





THURSDAY 


4:00 (7) Look. ‘Arts and Entertainment” day again, 
with guest host Lisa Karlin, and including the 
Phoenix's own matinee idol Alan Lupo explaining 
why it’s fun to stroll around the waterfront with 
one’s family. 

7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Montreal 
Canadiens. 

8:00 (2) The 1982 United States National Baliroom 
Grand Championships. Juliet Prowse hosts the 
annual competition as hundreds of accomplished 
amateur stompers try to outdo each other at the 
Lindy, the cha-cha, and the ever-popular mambo 
(which we think is the name of the snake that bit the 
A oy! in Trader Horn). 

(56) White Christmas (movie). Bing Crosby 
and Danny Kaye star in this 1954 almost remake of 
the Christmas part of Holiday Inn. 

(2) Neptune’s Daughter (movie). A 1949 
soaker, with Esther Williams at her aquatic best 
within a plot framework that also manages to 
accommodate Red Skelton and Ricardo Mon- 
talban. 

11:30 (56) Saturday Night Live. Maureen Stapleton 
hosts. 

11:35 (2) The Threat of Nuclear War, part nine. 
Harvard president Derek Bok suggests a role for his 
university in firing public debate over the wisdom of 
blowing up the world. 


FRIDAY 


LE (4) Basketball. The Celts vs. the Philadephia 
76ers 


9:00 (2) Taxwise Giving. More sex on TV. Financial 
consultant Conrad Teiteli talks about methods of 
handling appreciated property and the virtues of 
charitable donations. 

9:00 (5) Don’t Go To Sleep (movie). You can if you 
want to. Dennis Weaver, Valerie Harper, and Ruth 
Gordon star in a made-for-TV movie about a girl 
who thinks there’s something living under her bed. 
Where's that damn dog? 

9:00 (44) Mast Theatre: To Serve Them All 
My Days, part nine. Repeated from Sunday at 9:20 











p.m. 
10:00 (44) Mystery: Melissa. Repeated from Tues- 
day at 9:20 p.m. 

11:30 (2) The Threat of Nuclear War, part 10. The 
final segment. Convinced yet? Dr. Helen Caldicott 
explains what nuclear war means to children (and 
other living things). 

11:30 (56) Saturday Night Live. Robert Kiein hosts. 
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SATURDAY 


Noon to 4:00 (WGBH) Folk Heritage. Biuegrass 

music from a series of Rounder recordings entitled 
The Early Days of Bluegrass; an hour of music from 
“ British Isles; and cuts from the new Bob Franke 


2:00 (WCRB) Metropolitan Opera (live). Richard 
Bonynge conducts Donizetti's Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, with Sutherland and Kraus. 

4:00 (WGBH) Spider's Web. ‘‘The Goiden Drum,” 
by Jay O'Callahan. © 

4:00 (WMFO) Alternative Perspectives. A dis- 
cussion on human rights and the Philippines, and 
Sara Caidwell’s recent visit to that country. 
6:00 (WGBH) Prairie Home Companion. An after- 
noon of the music of the Butch Thompson Trio, 
Queen Ida, and Riders in the Sky. 

7:05 (WITS) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Montreal 
Canadiens. 

8:00 (WCRB and WGBH) BSO (live). Sir Colin Davis 
conducts Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius, with Norman, 
Burrows, and Shirley-Quirk. 

9:00 (WERS) Live from the Willow Jazz Club (live). 
The Ken Werner Trio. 

10:00 (WUNR) Interview. Part two of a series on the 
impact of television news, with a look at the political 
coverage, anchor teams, and philosophies of each 
newsroom. Also, a talk with Fran Lebowitz, author 
of Metropolitan Life and Social Studies. 

10:30 (WGBH) t. “New American Elec- 
tronic Music.” A look at new works of the late '70s, 
with pieces by Wiedenaar, Semegen, McLean, 
Watts, and Berlin. 

11:30 (WGBH) Blues After Hours. Featuring the 
New Orleans biues of Tommy Ridgley, ‘‘King of the 
Stroll.” 

3:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. James Isaacs 
presents four hours of the songs of Ira Gershwin, 
who was born on December 6, 1896. 


SUNDAY 


7:30 a.m. (WCGY) Food for Thought. A talk with a 
representative from the Massachusetts chapter of 
Pianned Parenthood about the Human Life Amend- 
ment about to be reborn in the Massachusetts 
legislature. 

8:00 a.m. to noon (WBCN) Boston Sunday Review. 
A look at handgun contro! on the anniversary of the 
death of John Lennon; a look at the TheaterWorks 
production of Pathways to Madness; a discussion 
of the US and defense with representatives of the 
Conservative Caucus; an interview with trumpeter 
John Hassle; and an interview with investigative 
reporter Jim Phelan, author of Scandals, Scamps, 
and Scoundrels. 











: 8:00 a:m.. (WBUR) Weekend Edition. A talk with 


Father Brian Hehir of the US Council.of Bishops 
about the bishops’ pastoral letter on disarmament; 
an analysis of Reagan's trip to Latin America; a 
report on the international arms trade; and a look at 
attempts to cut defense spending during the last 
session of the lame-duck Congress. 

12:15 (WKOX) Vokes Radio ter. The Vokes 
Players of Wayland present A.A. Milne’s adaptation 
of the classic fairy tale ‘The Ugly Duckling.” 

1:00 (WCRB) Music in America. Sir Colin Davis 


talks about Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius, which he 

conducted with the BSO this past week. 

1:00 (WMBR Speaking. Melanie Berzon 

presents music of the |-Threes, who are made up of 

fe ig” Griffiths, Judy Mowatt, and Rita , 
Salzburg Festival. 


poner n tage 
he Vienna Philharmonic in Haydn's 
Seven eee Words of Christ and Mozart's Sym- 


3:00 (WCRB) National Orchestra. 
Mstislav Rostropovich conducts the Overture from 
Barber's School for Scandal, Beethoven's Sym- 
phony No. 8, and Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 5. 
4:00 (WGBH) Spider’s Web. Part one of Charlies 
Dickens's A Christmas Carol. 

4:30 (WGBH) Horizons. ““Pow-Wows.”’ A look at 
this traditional Native American custom that in- 
cludes music, food, and special ceremonies. 

7:00 to 11:00 (WBCN) Music Special. A four-hour 
special featuring music and conversation with the 
Who, including an interview with Keith Moon. 

7:00 (WBUR) The Sunday Show. An American 
Composers Orchestra showcase presents Native 
American Louis W. Ballard’s Xactice Oyan and 
Colin McPhee’s Tabuh Tabuhan; and Paul Zukofsky 
and Ursula Oppens perform Beethoven's Violin 
Sonatas Nos. 7 and 8. 

7:05 (WITS) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Philadel- 
phia Flyers. 

8:00 (WERS) Metrowave (live). Featuring the music 
of tocal groups; tonight it's Pian 9. 

8:00 (WHRB) Sunday at the Heinz 
Walliberg conducts the Munich Radio Orchestra in 
Humperdinck's Kd&nigskinder, with Donath, 
Schwarz, Lindner, Ankersen, and Wenkel. 

8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Opera House. Antonio de 
Aimeida conducts Thomas's Mignon, with Welting, 
Horne, Stade, Vanzo, and Zaccaria. 

10:00 (WROR) American Focus. An interview with 
Malcoim Forbes, the publisher of Forbes magazine. 
10:30 (WROR) Black issues: Dr. Phillip Hart of the 
University of Massachusetts talks about his great- 
uncie J. Herman Net ag who was the first black 
pilot to fly cross-country 

11:00 (WAAF) Bay State Rock. Features the music 
of local groups. Tonight it's Lou Miami and the 


of Rock 


Midnight (WROR) Mass 
pants in a round-table discussion at the Kennedy 
Library present a special program dedicated to the 
20th anniversary of the Cuban Missile Crisis. 


MONDAY 





+4 





11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Performance Series (live) " 


A ap tee ay by pianist Claude Frank. 

6:30 (W ) Documentary Special. ‘‘The Biii of 
Rights. nat A wuies saatepeindipehroverdtas issués in 
the Bill of Rights that few people are aware-of or 
understand. Today’s segment focuses on 
censorship by pressure groups. 

7:30 (W Aloud. This reading of Car! 
Sandburg’s Remembrance Rock centiaues each 
evening this week. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. Jean-Claude 
Hartemann conducts the Paris Conservatory Or- 
chestra in Gounod's Messe solennelie (Saint 


Cecilia), with Lorengar, Hoppe, and Crass. 

8:00 (WHRB) Concert Special (live). From Sanders 
Theater, the Beaux Arts Trio performs Hummel’s 
Trio in G, Schumann's Trio in D minor, and 
Brahms's Trio in C. 

9:00 (WCRB) Philadeiphia Orchestra. E 
Ormandy conducts his own transcription of Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Brahms’s Symphony 


No. 3, and Brahms’s Violin Concerto, with Dylana 


Jenson. 





TUESDAY 





12:30 {reun) Concert Music. Performances in- 
clude Stravinsky's Elegie, Babel, and Scherzo a la 
russe. Aiso, host Steve Elman talks with members 
Sab (OMA Olccmomten Gente ee an. 


-- reed gag te Ur tpnmtnen 9 ths. 20, “The bd 
"s segment focuses on gun cont 
75 WITS) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Quebec 


#200 (WCRB) Concert Hou A Harbison program: 
he composer conducts the Cantata Singers and 
He ser in Five Songs of Experience, and Gunther 
Schuller conducts the American Or- 
coahien ia ties bene Gcapenria, no with Robert Miller. 
9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. Georg Solti 
conducts Haydn’s Symphony No. 103 (Drum Roll ), 
two Vivaldi Piccolo Concertos in C (F.IV Nos. 5 and 
4), both with Walfrid Kujala, and Bartédk’s 
Divertimento for Strings. 
10:07 (WEE!) Mystery Theater. ‘The Boatman and 
the Devil.” Second thoughts and guilt feelings cloud 
an attempt to escape a life in exile in this adaptation 
of a Chekhov tale. 
Midnight (WHDH) Paul Benzaquin Show. Rickie 
Lieberman, Commissioner of Elderly Affairs for the 
city of Boston, and staff member Susan Ramsey 
talk about city services for the elderly. 


WEDNESDAY 








6:30 (WBUR) Documentary Special. “The Bill of 
— Today's segment. focuses on Indian land 


8:00 ) Concert Hour. A MacDowell program: 
Pianist Paulina Drake performs Two Fantasy 
Pieces, Opus 17; and Krueger conducts the Royal 
Simmer Orchestra in the Orchestral Suite No. 
8:30 (WMFO) On me Town (live). New wave with 
Retentiess Cookou' 


9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. Antai Dorati 
conducts Haydn's Symphony No. 83 (Poule), 
Haydn’s Piano Concerto in D, with tise von 
Alpenheim, Stravinsky’ . a du rossignol, and 
Kodaly’s Peacock Varia 
10:00 (WHRB sce be Aine, ialiees ec- 
formances of Tower's Prelude for Five Players and 
oe aoe Tableaux. 
2:00 (WBUR) All Night Long. Birthday parties for 
Donald Byrd (don't worry, you'll hear only his oid 
stuff) od trombonist Benny Green. 


THURSDAY 








) Documentary Special. 
-’ Today's segment focuses on prayer in 
public schools. 
7:30 (WMBR) Rainbow Tales. A dramatization 
of‘‘The Treasure,” by Philip May. 
7:35 (WITS) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Montreal 


Canadiens. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Foote program: the 
Prelude and Fugue in D minor, and Krueger 
conducting the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra in the 
Suite in D minor. 

8:00 (WGBH) Light the Menorah. A sound collage 
of songs and stories exploriry the history of 
Chanukuh and the roots of the holiday in ancient 
winter-solstice rituals. 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. Zubin Mehta 
conducts Mahler's Kindertotenlieder, with mezzo- 
soprano Christa Ludwig, and Stravinsky's Le sacre 


du printemps. 

Ho as or Great Chopin Pianists. Claudio 
bbado conducts the London Symphony Orchestra 

te thn Shane Cannatte ine 1, with Martha Argerich. 

11:05 (WCRB) Music from treland. Gerard Vic- 

tory’s Spirit of Moliére, and Andre Prieur conduct- 

ing Berlioz’s Nuits d'été, with contralto Bernadette 


Greevy. 

Midnight (WHDH) Paui Show. John 
Holt, author of How Children Fail and Teach Your 
Own, talks about educating children. 


FRIDAY 


2:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). Sir Colin Davis conducts 
Mozart's Masonic Funeral Music, Mozart's Piano 
Concerto No. 27, with Murray Perahia, and 
Vaughan Williams's Symphony No. 2 (London ). 
4:30 (WGBH) Star Wars."‘While Giants Mark Time.” 
In episode four, Princess Leia has been captured by 
Darth Vader, but C-3P0 and R2-D2 escape by 
leaving Leia's disabied vessel in an escape pod. 
6:30 (WBUR) Documentary Special. ‘The Bill of 
Rights." Today’s segment focuses on crue! and 
unusual ishment. 

8:00 (WERB) Concert Hour. Erich Leinsdorf con- 
ducts the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Mendelssohn's Midsummer Night's Dream, with 
Saunders and Vanni. 








9:00 (WCRB) BSO. Seiji Ozawa conducts Irving 

Fine’s Toccata concertante, Berio’s Concerto for 

Two Pianos, with Ursula Oppens and Gilbert Kalish, 

and Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 5. 

11:30 {WGBH) Blues After Hours. Featuring the 

acoustic slide guitar of Mississippi Fred MacDowell. 
}) Paul Benzaquin Show. 


3:00 a.m. (WBUR) Ali Long. 
pianist/composer McCoy. Tyner, who's 43 tomor- 
row. 


. 





“The Bill of ~ 


$ 
-WHDH 850 AM 


WAAF 107.3 FM 

WBCN 104.1 FM JWHRB 95.3 FM 
WBUR 90.9 FM WITS 1570 AM 
WCGY 33.7 FM WKOX 1190 AM 
WCRB 102.5 FM WMBR 88.1 FM 
WEE! 590 AM WMFO 91.5 FM 
WERS 88.9 FM WROR 96.5 FM 
WGBH 89.7 FM WONR 1600 AM 
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GALLERIES 


A STREET FRAMES GALLERY (268-2010), 205 
A St., Boston. 

AHMED’S GALLERY LOUNGE (876-5200), 96 
Winthrop St., Camb. Nightly from 5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 9: Frances Hamilton, Beverly Brown, and 
Jack Clift, co-sponsored by Cutler/Stavaridis. 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 59 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5:30. Through Jan: 5: 
paintings by Langdon Quin. Reception Dec. 4, 
2-5 p.m. 

BAAK GALLERY (354-0407), 59 Church St., 
Camb. Mon.-Sat. 10-6, Thurs. till 8 p.m. Current- 
ly: paintings by Wilfredo Chiesa and Greek 
pastels by Bedros Aslanian. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), 
539 Tremont St., Boston. Mills Gallery (551 
Tremont St.), Tues.-Sat. noon-4 p.m. Through 
Dec. 24: new paintings by Ed Sullivan. 

BOSTON CITY HALL GALLERIES, Govt. Center. 
Mon.-Fri. 10-4. Through Dec. 30: in the Main 
Gallery (5th floor), multi-media show by Kaji Aso 
Studio, oil and watercolors about social issues by 
Chris Huestis and David Fichter; in the Scollay 
Sq. Gallery (3rc floor), oils by seven Boston 
artists. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 216), 
Copley Square. Mon. 1-5, Tues.-Fri. 9-5. Through 
Dec. 15: photographs by Giselle Freund. Through 
Dec. 31: “France and the American War of inde- 
pendence.” 

BOSTON VISUAL ARTISTS UNION (227-3076), 
77 North Washington St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 





11-6, Wed. 11-8, Sat..11-4. Dec. 7-Jan. 14: 
‘Absolutely Abstract,”’ non-figurative show in 
various media 


BROMFIELD GALLERY(426-8270), 348 Con- 
gress St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11-5. Through Dec. 
21: paintings and drawings by Edori Fertig and 
Wendy Williams. Reception Dec. 4, 7-10 p.m. 
BROOKLINE VJLLAGE BOOKS & PRINTS 
(734-3519), 23 Harvard St., Brookline. Mon.-Sat 
11-6, Thurs. till 8jp.m. Through Dec. 30: drawings 
and watercolors by Joyce Powzyk 

CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876-0246), 
25R Lowell St., Camb. Tues.-Sat. 11-5, Sua. 1-5 
p.m. Through Dec. 24: paintings, sculptures, and 
ceramics no larger than 144 sq. in. Dec. 11: poet 
Norma Farber reads and signs books at 4:30 
p.m., soprano Barbara Winchester and guitarist 
Jeffrey Steele perform at 5 p.m 

CAMBRIDGE ARTS COUNCIL (498-9033) pre- 
sents simultaneous exhibits at Cambridge City 
Hall Annex, 57 Inman St., Camb., Mon.-Fri. 9-5; 
and at the Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle St., 
Camb., daily 10 a.m.-10 p.m. Through Jan. 6 in 
both locations: drawings and lithographs by 
Deborah L. Friedman, photography by John L. 
Heymann 

CHAPEL GALLERY (244-2690), 60 Highland St., 
West Newton. Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Dec 
12: recent paintings by John Murray 

CHELLI & LEROY GALLERY (423-7893), 354 
Congress. St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., 
Sat. noon-5 p.m.. Through Dec. 30: “Pictures 
Made of Lace’ by Czech artists. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin Rd., PO 
Box 339, Lincoin Sta., Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10-5 
Through Dec. 24: large drawings by Martha Jane 
Bradford, paintings by Phillip Gabrielli. Recep- 
tion Dec. 4, 4-6 p.m. 

CLAY DRAGON STUDIOS (354-3205), 26 Otis 
St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. noon-6 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-9 p.m. Through Dec. 24: works in clay by 
studio members. Reception Dec. 11, 11 a.m.-7 


p.m 
CONCORD ART ASSN. (369-2578), 37 Lexington 
Rd., Rte. 2A, Concord. Tues.-Sat. 11-4:30, Sun. 
2-4:30 p.m. Admission 50¢. Through Dec. 12: 
New Engjiand craft exhibition and sale. 
CUTLER/STAVARIDIS GALLERY (482-4151), 
354 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Dec: 31: ceramics by Linda 
Huey. Reception Dec. 4, 3-5 p.m. 

DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597), 1837 
Mass Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10-5. Through 
Jan. 8: holiday show by member artists. Recep- 
tion Dec. 4, 5-8 p.m. 

EDNA STEBBINS GALLERY, First Church in 
Cambridge, 0 Church St., Harvard Sq. Mon.-Sat 
11-6. Dec. 10-24: raku by Lois Hirshberg, carved 
porcelain by Lynn Gervens, woven garments by 
Valerie Soli. Reception Dec. 12, 4-7 p.m. 
GALLERY IN THE SQUARE (426-6616), 665 
Boylston St., Boston. Sun. noon-6 p.m., Mon. 
10-6, Tues.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-6. Through Dec. 12: 
“Erté at 90: The Complete Graphics.” 
GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Jan. 8: large-scale watercolors of 
New Hampshire by nsnhisind Howe, bird 





EXPOSE YOURSELF 
FOR ONLY *25.95* 





*OR LESS! 
17 x 23 Framed *25.95 
8 x 10 Framed *14.95 





decor unlimited | 





Brookline, MA 0248 








277-8353 
OPEN SUNDAYS 


Art listings 


sculptures by Harvey Sargisson, naive sculptures 
by Eleanor Meadowcroft. 
GALLERY 1207, 1207 Centre St., Newton Centre. 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5:30. Through Dec. 28: watercolors 
and works on paper by Leni Fried, Caria 
Golembe, Judith Kramer, Janice Owen, Robert 
Siegelman, and Ellen Wineberg. 
GRAPHICS 1 AND 2 (266-2475), 168 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30, Through Jan. 8: 
‘Homage to the Square” by the late Josef 
Albers. ~ 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS, 162 Newbury St.. 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30-5:30. Through Dec. 11: 
drawings and watercolors by Michael Sorrentino. 
HARRIET TUBMAN GALLERY (536-8610), 566 
Columbus Ave., Boston. Through Dec. 15: 
“America’s First Nations.” 
HELEN SHLIEN GALLERY (482-9866), 354 
Cengress St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
Though Dec. 31: recent watercolors by Cheryl 
Hirshman, sac. anager pacamyenttyee 
HOTEL MERIDIEN (266-1253), 1 Post Office Sq., 
Boston, pation “Salon des artistes” every 
weekend, noon-5 p.m. Dec. 4 and 5: sculptor 
John Holochuck. Dec. 10-18: paintings by Vera 
Fabre. 
IGUANA GALLERY (247-0211), 246 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11-5. Third-world art, paint- 
ing, and sculpture from Haiti, Panama, and 
Guatemala. 
IMPRESSIONS (262-0783), 275 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10-5:30, Sat. 11-5. Through 
Dec. 30: “Narrative Ceramics” by Viola Frey, 
Christina Federighi, Tom Rippon, Robert Brady, 
and Jan Holcomb. 
KINGSTON GALLERY (542-5694), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed-Sun. 11-6. Through Dec. 10: 
works by member artists in various media 
Reception Dec. 5, 4:30-6:30 p.m 
LOADING DOCK GALLERY, 46 Waltham St 
*102, Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-3 p.m. Dec. 4-31: 
prints by Steve Miller and H. Michael Ames, 
paintings by Christus Murphy. Reception Dec. 4, 
3-6 p.m 
LOPOUKHINE NAYDUCH GALLERY (426-4973) 
354 Congress St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 
p.m. Through Jan. 6: new work by Miroslav Anti¢ 
Reception Dec. 4, 4-6 p.m 
MAGNUSON LEE GALLERY (262-5252). 8 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5. Through Jan 
18: block prints by 15 artists 
MEETING HOUSE GALLERY (227-0016), 121 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-6 p.m 
Through Dec. 10: watercolors by David Felix, 
John Swan, Janet Peservich, and Sarah Warren 
MOBILIA (876-2109), 348 Huron Ave., Camb. 
Tues.-Sat. 10:30-6. Through Dec.: ‘Shall We 
Dance,’’ painted wooden sculptures and puzzles 
by William Accorsi, jewelry and tiles by June 
Jansen, ceramics by Larry Page, soft sculpture 
by Tempe Biddle Hill. 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5:30. Through Dec. 11: 
oil paintings on linen by Lee Sherry. 
NORTHLIGHT STUDIO/GALLERY (367-6545). 
suite 600, 149 Staniford St., Boston. Tues.-Fri 
noon-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 10-4. Through Dec. 
12: paintings by Annette Browne 
OFF THE WALL (547-5255), 15 Pearl St., Camb 
Mon.-Fri. 11-5. Through Jan. 5: paintings by May 
Emery. 
PAPILLON RESTAURANT (566-8495), 1353 
Beacon St., Boston. Dec.. 6-31: works by 
Ramona Garte, Jack Trumpetter, Polly Proud, 
and Katina Spileos. Reception Dec. 6, 3:30-6 
p.m 
THE PIANO CRAFTS GUILD (536-2622), 791 
Tremont St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 4-10 p.m. 
Through Dec. 6: “A Love Doll Extravaganza.” 
PUCKER/SAFRAI (267-9473), 171 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10-5:30. Dec. 11-Jan. 10: 
cloth paintings and graphics by Ali. Reception 
Dec. 11, 3:30-6 p.m. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- Fri. 10-5:30, Sat 
10-5. Through Dec. 31: “A Showy Dance,” 
sculptures and designs by William Accorsi. 
STUX GALLERY (267-7300), 36 Newbury Sti., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5:30. Through Dec. 31: 
new paintings by Doug Anderson. 
VAN BUREN/BRAZELTON/CUTTING GAL- 
LERY (354-0304), 290 Concord. Ave., Camb 


Wed.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 2-5 p.m., Thurs. till 8 p.m. 
Through Dec. 30: “The Antique Store of the 21st 


Century. 

VISCONTI GALLERY (236-4927), 125 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5:30. Through Jan. 6: 
original prints by Giorgio deChirico. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE FRAMING (232-7527), 
691 Washington St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-7. p.m., Sun, ndon-6 p.m. Through Dec. 5: 
silkscréens by Mickey Myers. Dec. 6-Jan. 7: oils 
by Ralh Contraido and Leslie Arnold, watercolors 
and monotypes by Marcia Mitchell. 
WESTMINSTER GALLERY. (266-6704), 132A 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11-6. Dec. 7-31: 
works by members of the London Glasshouse. 
Reception Dec. 11, 3-5 p.m. 


BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (588-6000), Oak St., 
Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Currently: 
“Kush: Lost Kingdom of the Nile,” archaeological 
discoveries from Sudan. “Historic Paintings,” 
19th- and 20th-century American portraits and 
landscapes from the permanent collection. 
CHINA TRADE MUSEUM (695-1815), 215 
Adams St., Milton. Tues,-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3, seniors and students $1.50. Through 
Jan. 2, 1983: playthings-and leisure-time objects 


DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050), 123 Union 
Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Ad- 
mission free. Through Dec. 5: paintings by Lydia 
Field Emmet, Rosina Emmet Sherwood and Ellen 
Emmet Rand. Through Jan. 2, 1983: installation 
by Ed Rothfarb: Dec--12-Jan- 16: art by 
early-20th-century satirist William Gropper. 
DECORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy 
Pond Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 12-5, 
Sun. 1:30-5. Admission charge. Through Jan. 2, 
1983: computer drawings by Harold Cohen. 
ESSEX INSTITUTE (744-3390), 132 Essex St., 
Salem. Mon-Sat. 9-6, Sun. and holidays 1-6 p.m 
Call for admission fees. Through Jan. 1983 
“Salem Witches.” Through Feb. 28, 1983 
“Salem Firefighters.” 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Tues., Thurs.. 
and Fri. 11-7, Wed. 11-8, Sat. and Sun. 11-6 
Admission $2, students and and seniors $1 
children 50¢.; free Wed. Through Jan. 9, 1983 
“Art and Dance: Images from the Modern 
Dialogue 1890-1980 

JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4523), Co- 
jumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9-5. Admission 
$1.50. JFK photographs, audio-visual presen- 
tations, and memorabilia, including his rocking 
chair 

LYNN HISTORICAL SOCIETY (592-2465). 125 
Green St., Lynn. Mon.-Fri. 1-4 p.m. Donations 
requested. Dec. 5-Mar. 4, 1983: ‘Keeping 
Warm,’ historical adaptation to the New England 
winter 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), Boston 
Tues.-Sun. 10-5, Wed: till 10; West Wing only 
Thurs. and Fri. till 10. Admission $3.50 when 
entire museum is open; $2.50 when West Wing 
only is open; under 16 free; $2.50 for the elderly; 
free on Sat. 10-noon. Through Jan. 2: “Living 
National Treasures of Japan." Dec. 10-12: “Free- 
For-All,”” with free admission and many special 
events. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (742-6088), Science 
Park, Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 9-4, Fri. 9 a.m.-10 
p.m., Sat. 9-5, Sun. 10-5, Adults $4.50, students, 
seniors, and children $2.75. Free Wed. 1-4 p.m. 
except school vacation weeks. Current exhibits: 
nuclear waste isolation, Saudi Arabian crafts, 
model of world’s smallest dinosaur, E.T.'s phone. 
In the planetarium (50¢ extra): “The Stars 
Tonight.” 

MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER OF 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Walnut Ave., Roxbury. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 














Letter by Mirza Abdallah, 
from “Islamic Art: East and 
West,” at the Fogg Museum 


Through Dec. 26: “A Black Tie Affair,” paintings 
by Robert T. Freeman. Reception and per- 
formance-Dec. 5, 3-6 p.m. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-1876), 
East india Square, Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 
and holidays 1-5. Adults $2; students and seniors 
$1.50, under 16 $1. Through Feb. 1983: 
“Dogwatch and Liberty Days,” “Contemporary 
Zoological Illustration.” 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 
1-5. Adults $1.50, children $1, free Wednesdays. 
Through Jan. 2: “Celestial Spirits,” angels in 
American prints 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


BORIS GALLERY, OF PHOTOGRAPHY (437- 
1152), 35 Lansdowne St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-6 
Through Dec. 24: black-and-white and color 
photographs by William Owens 

CREIGER SESEN ASSOCIATES (426-6407), 10 
Post Office Sq., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-5. Through 
Feb. 1, 1983: photographs from the Robert 
Samuel Gallery by Robert Mapplethorpe. Arthur 
Oliman, Ellen Carey, Lynn Davis, Luciano Franchi 
De Alfaro Ili, and Jerry Gordan 


SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223) 
Gallery East, 700 Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri 
9-5, Mon.-Thurs. 6-7 p.m. Dec. 8-Jan. 7: works 
on paper by Patt Franklin, Jim Gemmiil, Ada 
Medina, and Carol Rosen 

BOSTON ART CENTER (232-3600), 248 Harvard 
St., Brookline. Dec. 5-31: landscapes and still 
lifes by Arnold Hurley. 

BOSTON COLLEGE 

Barry Pavilion, 885 Centre St.. Newton. Tues.- 
Fri. 11-4, Sun. 1:30-4. Through Dec. 10: antique 
fans. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

BU Gallery (353-3329), 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. 

















Mon.-Thurs. 10-4, Fri. 10-4 and 7-9 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 1-5 p.m. “Woven: Painted/Built,”’ 
works with woven structures by Douglas Fuchs, 
Marja Lianko-Roberts, Susan Lyman, Kay 
Rosenberg, Bernard Toale, and Bert 
Yarborough. 


Mugar Memorial Library, 771 Comm. Ave. Mon.- 
Fri. 9-5. Through Dec. 10: paintings, drawings, 
and collages by Stephen Longstreet. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

Rese Museum (647-2403). Waltham. Tues.-Sun 
1-6 p.m. Through Dec. 19: art by Peter Markman, 
Susan’ Lichtman, Graham Campbell, and 


Penelope Jencks. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

i Museum (495-2338), 29 
Kirkland St.. Camb. Mon.-Fri. 9-4:45. Free 


admission. Through Dec. 31: images of Berlin in 
graphic art, German art of the latter 19th century 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts (495325 1), 
24 Quincy St.. Camb. Tues. Sun. 1-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 20: symbolic communication in 
African art. 

Fogg Museum (495-2387), 32 Quincy St., Camb 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5. Donation $2. Through Jan. 1983: 
“Gandharan Sculpture and Its Classical Connec- 
tions,” “Islamic Art: East and West.” Through 
Dec. 19: “The Age of Durer and Bruegel.” 
Ticknor Library. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-10 p.m.., Fri. 
9-5. Through Dec. 17: “Beasts and Landscapes,” 
drawings and oils by Cuban painter and architect 


Hayden Gallery, 160 Memorial Drive, Camb. 
Mon-Fri. 10-4, Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 23: “Mediums of Language,” language and 
visual structures as seen through works by 
Vernon Fisher, Paul Sharits and Myrei Chernik. 
-_ SCHOOL GALLERY (267-9300, ext. 
230 the Fenway, Boston. Mon. and Tues. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Wed.-Fri. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Dec. 15: 
annual fine arts exhibition and sale. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424) 

61 Washington Park, Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9-5 
Through Dec. 12: works by Perry Barton. 
Barbara Baum, Charles Grigg and Joanna Kao 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 

AAMARP Gallery, (437-3139), 11 Leon St. 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-5. Through Jan. 1, 1983: “‘All 
Our Relations: native American art north-south 
Dodge Library, 2nd floor. Through Dec. 22 
contemporary irish painters 

SIMMONS COLLEGE 

(738-2145) 300 The Fenway, Boston. Through 
Dec. 17: a photographic essay on Daufuskie 
island by Jeanne Moutoussamy-Ashe 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY (628-5000) 

Gallery Eleven, Cohen Arts Center. Talbot Ave 
Medford. Mon.-Sat. 10-4 p.m.. Wed. 6-8 p.m 
Through Dec. 14: Tufts faculty show 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE (235-0320) 

College Museum. Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 2-5 
Through Jan: 23, 1983: French-art trom the 19th 
century. Dec. 8-Feb. 14, 1983: the photographs 
of Alvin Langdon Coburn. 
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WHO TICKETS 


Great seats at 
Centrum in Worcester 
201-272-1800 
Major credit cards accepted 



















LOWEST PRICES ON AUDIO & 
VIDEO EQUIPMENT 
Maxell UDXLH C90 *2* (min 12) 
TDK SAC90 *2* (in 10) 

JVC LA-A10 Beit Drive Turntable 
list *105; your cost *69 


TROLLY STEREO 
891-3337 














Watch for 





412) 2 @) 
Best Rental Prices Around 


VCR $t4/day weekdays 
CAMERA $18/day weekdays 
MOVIES $2/day (min. 3 days) 
ATARI GAMES $1.50/day (mn. 3 days) 
SINCLAIR computer $4/day (min. 3 days) 


No Club Fee 
DEO) 


ie ? 7 











Upcoming Used 
P.A. & Recording 
Equipment Sale 
Nov. 29-Dec. 4 





'| DISCTRONICS 
926-1919 


101 Bigelow Ave., 








Watertown, MA 02172 











selection 
of new & 


1704 MASS. AVE. 
497-9447 
CAMBRIDGE. MA 02138 












LEAGUE OF 
COMPOSERS 
-ISCM- 


at Northeastern University 


INAUGURAL CONCERT 


presenting 
COLLAGE 


Music of Webern, Schoenberg, 
Mon., Dec. 6, 8:00 p.m. 
Northeastern University 
Alumni Auditorium 
360 Huntington Avenue 

Tickets: $5.00 general 
$2.50 students/srs. 
Call 437-2249 
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SALE THRU 12/24/82 





REG $25 





























































SONY 
Sony TC-FX30 top-rated, best-buy, 


Cassette decks 


Dolby® B & C. Save $50/....... $1 
Onkyo 1500, top-rated. Save $50! ...$99 
Toshiba PCG-1. Save $40/........ $129 
Receivers 
TDC 1500. Save $30! .............. $69 
Technics 20 w/ch. Save $40! ..... $129 


Toshiba 2500 25 w/ch. Save $30!... $169 
Onkyo 70 w/ch. digital. Save $251/...$299 


Equalizers 


Parasound 10-band. Save $60/....$139 
Vector Research 10-band, subsonic filter. 
ND EE ook Vie 0 ct Heed $219 


Turntables 

Akai AP-1 10 belt, semi. Save $34/.... $65 

Vector Research VT-150 belt, semi. 
MI a, 6 Govt fay cckacbocé: $79 

Onkyo 1017 d-d, semi. Save $40! ... $119 

Sony PS-500, Sony’s best. 


WU BPE gos oe Sick v ens vee ci $249 
Personal & portable stereo 
Sanyo RP-55 AM/FM radio. 
OE ras. Woot Bhs $29 
Toshiba KTS-3 tape & FM walkperson. 
GE GON ooo cos cis cdvess csvtea $89 
Koss Music Box AM/FM walkperson. - 
Sawe SON... «6 os kbaves. ik cg tthe $59 


AMHERST 15 East Pleasant Street 
BOSTON 240A Newbury Street 
* BROCKTON At Rt. 27 & Pleasant Street 
* BROOKLINE 870 Commonwealth Ave. * 
* BURLINGTON Vinebrook Plaza + 





Audio & video tape 


(limited quantities) 
TDK SA-C90 (limit: 12). 
2 aa oe ea. $2.49 
Maxell UD-XL II C-90 (limit: 12) 
3 ee ea. $2.49 


Audiophonics C-60. Save $1/....ea.$.39 
BASF Performance C-90. 


3 ea arore ea. $1.99 
TDK T-120 6-hr. videocassette. 
NS ac 0c 6,3 uk 60 «e's ea. $9.95 


Stereo & computer furniture 
Technics stereo equipment cabinet. 


IS i ek Sa caee xy $69 
Genuine oak stereo equipment cabinet. 
EIT OE Fe PP t eS oy $99 


$ave on all stereo & computer cabinets in 
stock! 


Give a Movie Club membership! 


Give a Tech Movie Club membership 
and your favorite people can watch block- 


buster movies on videocassette for as little 


as $2! See a salesperson for details. 
(Selected Tech stores.) 


Accessories 
Discwasher record cleaner. 


SS die six tw the chia wes $8.99 
Dynacharge 4AA batteries w/charger. 
MINOT oon ar'kcscoowhe weet a $19.99 


Sound Creation super-light headphones. 
$9.95 
Sony MDRSA super-light headphones. 

I) ee ek 6 gk 5s te Ts $29 
Speaker stands. Save $10/pr!... pr. $19 
16 gauge speaker wire, 33’. 


Save $17/............ ‘isle sv ob yo $4.95 
Audio-Technica microphone. 
Be GN 5 isto eas i os eck $19 


CAMBRIDGE 182 Massachusetts Ave. 
DANVERS 198 Endicott Street 
DEDHAM Providence Hgwy. (Rt.1) 

50 Worcester Hgwy. (Rt.9) 


f 


Computers & software 


Timex 1000 computer.........----- $95 
Timex 16K expander (Itd.qty.) .....- $49 
Practicalc electronic spreadsheet 

program for Commodore VIC-20...$35 










Be Our 
Guest At A Special 
Showing Of “Airplane II”! 


Tech Hifi joins with WBCN-FM and 
Paramount Pictures in sponsoring the 
Boston premiere of “Airplane Il: The 
Sequel”. Stop by any participating Tech 
Hifi store to get your FREE tickets to Air- 
plane Il, the spaceship spoof of ’82. While 
you're there, register to win an out-of-this- 
world system from Tech Hifi! No purchase 
necessary. 





(Friday: 10a.m.-10p.m., Saturday: 


Stereo sj 


$199 

BSR 1055 : 
TDC 1500 
National au 


$349 

Hitachi 200 
TDC 2b spi 
Vector Res 
Pickering 2 


$499 

Hitachi 300 
BSR 10” 3- 
JVC LA-10 
Audio-Tech 


$599 

Hitachi 200 
Hitachi HT- 
Audio-Tech 
Hitachi D-E 
Hitachi 210 
Hitachi 810 


$799 

Vector Res 
Cerwin-Vec 
Onkyo 102 
Audio-Tech 


Cartridge 
ADC QLM | 


Audio-Tect 
Micro Acot 


tech ] 


The Smart Buys In Home & Car Stereo ® Telex 


CAMBRIDGE 38 Boylston St., Harvard Sq. * HANOVER Hanover Mall. Extension 

* HYANNIS Rt. 132, in Capetown Plaza 
NORTH DARTMOUTH 345 State Rd. (Rt.6). THE SERVICE CENTER: 870 C 
QUINCY 464 Washington St. (So. Artery) 
SAUGUS Rt.1 North, Augustine Plaza 


*Video available at these Tech Hifi video departments. 


SPRINGFIELD 1376 Boston Rd. 
* WORCESTER 301 Park Avenue 


(Some advertised equipment ar 





urday: 10-6, Sunday snoon-5) 


NT 


1 hifi 


Stereo systems 


$199 

BSR 1055 speakers 

TDC 1500 receiver 

National automatic turntable 


$349 Save $102! 
Hitachi 2001 25 w/ch receiver 

TDC 2b speakers 

Vector Research VT-150 turntable 
Pickering 220E cartridge 


$499 Save $124! 
Hitachi 3000 30 w/ch. digital receiver 
BSR 10” 3-way speakers 

JVC LA-10 belt, semi auto turntable 
Audio-Technica AT-90E cartridge 


$599 Save $156! 
Hitachi 2001 25 w/ch receiver 

Hitachi HT-21 belt, semi turntable 
Audio-Technica 90E cartridge 

Hitachi D-E11 cassette deck 

Hitachi 2102 10”, 2-way speakers 
Hitachi 8100 ee cabinet 


$799 Save $2017! 
Vector Research 5000 45 w/ch receiver 


Save $89! 


Cerwin-Vega 3000 12”, 3-way speakers - 


Onkyo 1027 d-d, auto turntable 
Audio-Technica 100E cartridge 


Cartridges - 

ADC QLM 30. Save $20! ........... $10 
Audio-Technica 90E. Save $15/..... $25 
Micro Acoustics 100E. Save $30/...$59 


Telephone equipment 

Keytronics 6100 cordless portable 
telephone, 700’ range. Save $20/..$99 

Extend-a-Phone 4000 cordless phone. 


DOUG BOE oo Foss Radesacee $189 
PhoneMate 22200 cordless phone. 
SE soir hc one ss boes cece $199 
PhoneMate 900 answering machine. 
GO kn ice ckedicewceites $99 
PhoneMate 950 remote answering 
machine. Save $50!............ $199 


Panasonic speaker phone. Save $20!/..$49 
Panasonic auto dialer. Save $20! ... $129 
GTE Solo Il phone. Save $70! ...... $29 
Demon Dialer auto dialer. The best!..$159 


Televisions. - 

Sony 19” cable-ready, remote. 
a Sia $599 

Hitachi 12”. Save $20! ............. $79 

Hitachi 13” color. Save $30/....... $299 

Hitachi 19” color. Save $40/....... $399 

Panasonic 19” cable-ready, remote. 
eR TD Nr eRe aor -. $549 


Sylvania Supersets — rated best by 
consumers — now in stock! 
JVC HR-7300 remote control 8-hr. VCR. 


Bt BH ois Fase d eee $649 
Loudspeakers 
Technics 15”, 3-way ; 
Save $200/pr! ............. ea. $149 


BSR 1055 8”, 2-way. Save $42/pr!..ea.$39 
Ohm K2 coherent sound. 


Save $62/pr! .............. ea. $169 
EPI 1200 12”, 3-way. 
Save $50/orl ..:.......5... ea. $199 


All infinity speakers in stock at dealer cost! 





| PIONEER 


Car stereo 


Pioneer 1500 AM/FM cassette w/2 
Pioneer TS-691 6x9” speakers. 


SOO BOE. ice Shed Rives $139 
Panasonic CQ-717 auto-rev AM/FM 

cassette. Save $30! ........... $169 
Parasound 60 watt booster/equalizer. 

Sav BOG 6 os SS $139 
Cerwin-Vega 6x9” coax. 

Save SSG/OA.. oo. ea. $35 


Maxima 6x9” 3-way. Save $40/pr!.ea. $40 
Elec.‘onic musical instruments 
Casio MT-40 music comnposer (itd. aty’) ) 


SEE © ives 0 3icb Dhiek «03s OOS $14 
Casio MT-70 music composer. 

OS aa eS $359 
Mattel Synsonics drums w/free 

headphones. Save $35!........ $129 


Gift certificates available! 


Limited quantities. Not responsible for misprints. 
Power ratings into 8 ohm, 20-20kHz. TV pictures 
measured diagonally. At participating Tech stores. 


® Televisions @ Computers © Telephones 


LD 1376 Boston Rd. & Parker St. 
ER 301 Park Avenue 

CE CENTER: 870 Comm. Ave. 
CE, Ri 165 Angell Street 





WARWICK, Ri 1989 Post Road 

* MANCHESTER, NH K-Mart Shopping Plaza 
* NASHUA, NH Nashua Mall Extension 
SALEM, NH 390 So. Broadway (Rt.28) 
BENNINGTON, VT 115 South Street 


ivertised equipment and guarantees may not be available at the Hifi Bargain Centers.) 


WALTHAM 667 Main Street 


HIFl BARGAIN CENTERS: 
CAMBRIDGE 95 First St., Lechmere Sq. *BOSTON 86 Canali Street 


SHREWSBURY 304 Turnpike Road 
BROCKTON At Rt. 27 & Pleasant Street 


TECH HIFI VIDEO CENTERS: 
*HANOVER Hanover Mail Extension 
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Whavarighs: ||| Gerlando’s Lounge 
nian: Senne span 135 Brighton Ave., Alliston 254-9543 
Thurs., Dec. 9 Fri, Dec: 10 Wed & Thurs 
oneaxrastmocof-masorsinay "| | Gan — tases hgh — be 
SUN., Sth RT oh « 0.4 Tmurs “Sun APEY NOUR Non Fi 
7-Midnight 
Panama & The Judge 
MON., 6th 4 9 —_— 
7:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m. Richard S Pub ‘ 
Kiss 108’s Karen 3 Harvard Ave. Alliston 
Blake & a disc jockey 782-6245 
TUES.., 7th _GREENLINE BREAKDOWN 952 Mass Av, Camb. 
8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m. NANCY ROCHE Tel. 491-7800 
Uptown CHILD'S PLAY 
Jazz Funk Group BOB WEST 
WED., 8th THE AMAZING 
8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m. ee eee 
The North SOUTHERN RAIL. : 
Shere Acapella Debra Ginsberc 
THURS, 9th Jazz Group 


8:30 p.m.- 12:30 a.m. 


Leslie Corne Revue 
Jazz Vocalist 


262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
Boston 742-7390 
No Cover Proper Dress 

Happy Hour Monday-Friday 





4-7 p.m. with live entertainment 
























































Wed., Dec. 8 
TOUCH VIBRATO 


Thurs., Dec. 9 
THE HOBO COUNTRY 
BAND 








Fri. & Sat., Dec. 106 11 
ROGER SALLOOM 















b45 iC St 
Kenmore Square 
Boston 


Boston's New shinee in Rock. 

Sat., Dec. 4 

ANGRY YOUNG BEES 
PUPPET RULERS 





— No Cover — 
R ® O 

















Tues., Dec. 7 
MUSEUM DIREKTORS 
with DARLING 
St. Pauli Girl Beer Special 
— 2for 1(8-10) — 





Wed., Dec. 8 
M.1.A.’S 
with BATIK 
Wine for Women - 50¢ (All night) 








Thursday, Dec. 9 


LOU MIAMI 
& | 
KOZMETIX 








Thurs., Dec. 9 


GREY BOYS 
THE BAND THAT TIME FORGOT 
White Lightning drinks — $1 (9-11) 





Fri., Dec. 10 


JAMES 
MONTGOMERY 


with MAXIMUM DRIFT 


WED « FRI + SAT 
OPEN BAR—8- 10:30 





-Dec 6 


2 for1 BEER BLAS 
All Beers —All Nite 


SOMEONE and 
The Someladies 





the Dec 7 
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Wed - 


Dec 8 


LOOSE TIES 
THE WAGES 





Thu - 


Dec 9 


Gary Shane 
: The Detour 
plus NEW/ CAREER 





Fri - 


plus 


1 WI 


plus 


©oh AhAh| 
The Heat 


Sat —Deci1 


th CHARLES 
EARREN 
RIFF RA 














*5” COVERS ALL 








. Sat., Dec. 11 
THE DREAM 
with SECOND DIVISION 





Coming 
Sat.,Dec.18 NEW MODELS 











Dec. 31 — New Year's Eve Party 
with HYPERTENSION 
~ Advance Tickets Available at $10.00 














Thursday, Dec. 16 
THE 


STOMPERS 





3 WASHINGTON STREET 


SALEM, MA 744-4328 
(Atop The Beef & Oyster House) 


Tickets Also Available At Ticketron 
Doors Open At 8:00 
Pos. |.D. Required 

















THE WESTERN FRONT 


wishes all joyous holidays . 


reggae 
music 





with 

JAH | eee eeveeeeeee HRISTMAS EVE, Dec. 24th, 
eden cGlibeadadh sacs be¥ckasecatesd and CHRISTMAS DAY, Dec. 25th 
RAS JACKSON... SUNDAY, 


and 








with guest RAS COLEY 
CREATION STEPPER................. TUESDAY, Dec. 28th 
JAH MA ROOTS. ...0.:00:0000000. WEDNESDAY, Dec. 29th 
MAGIC and the Reggae Stars. THURSDAY, Dec. 30th 


-NEW YEAR’S EVE with LOOSE CABOOSE 


Full-course Jamaican dinner will be Setved 
— Complimentary glass of champagne — 


ALSO: 


Jan. 1 — LOOSE CABOOSE 
Jan. 7 & 8 — CARLTON BRYAN & CROSSROADS , 


Jan. 14.& 15 — ITHIOPIA 


For New Year’s Eve Reservations, call 492-7772 


Dec. 26th 





EAA 





fh 





























LADIES INVITED 





& 


. Sat., Dec. 
Kirschner Recording Artist 


DIDI STEWART 
THE AMPLIFIERS 





PAUL RISHELL BAND 


Sun., Dec., 5 





mth GLOBAL REPS 


Mon., Dec., 6 





SCIENCE FRICTION 


Tues., Dec., 7 


NOISE PENCIL 





THE RHYTHM METHOD 


Wed., Dec., 9 





LINCOLN 


SOURMASH 


JOHN 








WRIGHT 
& THE 


REVUE |. 





ADVENTURE SET 


Fri., Dec., 10 
LIMBO RACE 





Sat., Dec., 11 


ARMS AKIMBO 











ae 


Sun., Dec., 12 
PAUL RISHELL BAND 














1350 ‘Cionacidge St. i 
Inman Sq., Cambridge 














listings 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston 021.15 
by Monday before the Saturday when it should 
appear; each issue's listings run from that 
Saturday to Sunday of the following weekend. 
We can’t take any listings over the phone. There 
is no charge, but your copy is subject to our 
revision and to space limitations. Theater listings 
are separate; send them to Play by Play, c/o Alan 
Stern. Classes, courses, workshops, and semi- 
nars are not listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds 
at 267-1234 to take out an ad under “Instruc- 
tion.” We welcome photographs for possible 
inclusion, but can’t be responsible for returning 











PHONE NUMBERS 
EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 
CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 
BOSTON FIRE: 536-1500 
BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 
CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1580 














MEDICAL 

EMERGENCIES 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: call 911 
POISON: Information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
CAMBRIDGE AMBULANCE: 861-3400 
METRO AMBULANCE: Boston 288-6700, South 
Shore 843-2600 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
CONTACT (244-4350,) counseling, befriending, 
crisis intervention and referral, 24 hours. 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 
BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-4075 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM AND WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 
732-5636 
POISON AND 
232-2120 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150, 24 hours 
RAPE CRISIS CENTER, 24-hour hotline: 492- 
RAPE. Immediate and continuing support, 
n.edical and legal info, referrats. 
RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information 
ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 





INFORMATION CENTER: 





Because of space limitations, the rest of our 
“Aid” listings will appear once a month. Look for 
them in our December 28 issue. 








HILDREN 





ACT/TUNES, the children’s musical theater 
group, presents The Hobbit Dec. 4 and 5 ait 2 
p.m. at Middlesex School Theater, Lowell Rd 
Concord. Tickets $3; call 369-4591 
ALTERNATIVE FAMILY CINEMA at Off the Wail, 
15. Pear! St., Central Sq. Camb., Saturdays and 
Sundays; $1.25. See ‘Film listings’”’ for programs 
or call 354-5678 

BETTY LEHRMAN, STORYTELLER, tells stories 
of Christmas, Chanukah, and the winter solstice 
Dec. 10 at 3:30 p.m. at Watertown Public Library, 
Main St., Watertown (free; call 924-5390): and 
again Dec. 11 at 11 am. at Bloomingdale's 
Chestnut Hill, in the “Young World” Dept. (also 
free; call 965-3680) 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 216) 
Copley Square, presents children’s films 
Saturdays at 2:45 p.m. Free. Dec. 4°'The 
Marble,” The Night Ferry. Dec. 11: “Blowhard,” 
One Hour to Zero 

BROOKLINE YOUTH CONCERTS presents the 
New York Puppet Theater in The Arabian Nights, 
narrated by Joyce Kulhawik, Dec. 4 to 2 p.m. at 
Brookiine High Schoo! Auditorium, Tappan St., 
Brookline Hills MBTA stop. Adults $2.50, chil- 
dren $1.50; call 566-7694. 

CABOT ST. CINEMA THEATER (927-3677), 
Beverly, presents Marco the Magi and Le Grand 
David Sundays at 3 and 8:15 p.m. Adults $5.50, 
under 12, $3.75. 

CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY (498-9080), 449 
Broadway, Camb., presents a Holiday Family 
Night, Dec. 9 at 6 p.m. with stories, dance, and 
Christmas songs from the Caribbean, performed 
by Ramona Bass. 

CAMBRIDGE YWCA (491-6050), 7 Temple St., 
Central Sq., sponsors many kinds of get- 
togethers and activities for children; call for 
details, 





CHILDREN’S ART CENTER (536-9666), 36 
Rutland St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 2-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-noon. Through Dec. 30: an exhibition of 
artists’ greeting cards. Cards will be available for 
sale 

CHILDREN’S BOOK SHOP (734-7323), 237 
Washington St., Brookline, presents appear- 
ances by children's authors and illustrators 
Sundays at 4 p.m. Free. Dec. 5: illustrator 
Barbara Cooney; aged 8 and up. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM, Museum Whart, 300 
Congress St., Boston (426-8855). Tues.-Sun. 
10-5, Fri. til 9 p.m. Adults $4; childrenand 
seniors, $3; Fri. 6-9 p.m. free; Tues.-Fri. 2-5 p.m. 
half price. Fri. evening performances at 7 and 8 
p.m. (75¢ extra). 

CHILDREN’S WORKSHOP, 1963 Mass. Ave., 
Camb., offers parents and children a chance to 
try out the new line of building blocks -by 
™<“abics, Dec. 4, 10 a.m.-1 p.m. Admission free; 
call 354-1633. 

DETOURS, excursions for kids 11-16, sponsored 
by the Children’s Museum. Advance reservations 
required (426-6500, ext. 240). Each trip $4. Dec. 
8 at 3:30 p.m.: New England Aquarium. Dec. 14 at 


_ 3:30 p.m.: VIZWIZ. Dec. 16 at 3:15 p.m.: English 


muffin bakery. Dec. 28 at 2 p.m.: Puppet Theater. 
Dec. 29 at 9:15 a.m.: Copley Plaza Hotel. Dec. 30 
at 9:30 a.m.: Mass. Envelope Co. 

DRUMLIN FARM, sponsored by the Mass. 
Audubon Society, South Great Rd., Lincoin 
(259-9807), offers outdoor and farming activities, 
Tues.-Sun. 9-5. Hayrides Sundays 1-3 p.m., 50¢ 
extra. Admission $3, under 15 $1,50. Dec. 5 at 
2:30 p.m.: lessons in simple nature craft. Dec. 12 
at 2:30 p.m.: “Cow, Milk and Butter.” 
FRANKLIN PARK (442-0991) and STONE 
(436-3662) ZOOS are open year round. 
HABITAT INSTITUTE FOR THE ENVIRONMENT 
(489-3850), 10 Juniper Rd., Belmont, offers 
nature programs for children. Call for information 
and fees. 

JOHN HANCOCK OBSERVATORY, Copley Sq 
Boston, offers a ‘Holiday Celebration,” Dec. 4 
1-3 p.m. Gifts, refreshments, brass quartet 
Santa Claus, dancers from the Boston Ballet's 
Nutcracker. Admission $2.25 for adults, under 15 
free. Call 247-1976 for reservations. 
LEXINGTON COOPERATIVE THEATER FOR 
CHILDREN presents Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs Dec. 4 at 11.a.m. and 2 p.m. and Dec. 5 at 
2 p.m. at Franklin Elementary School, 7 Stedman 
Rd., Lexington. Tickets $2.50; call 729-7486 
LOON & HERON THEATER offers an evening of 
story theater and music, Dec. 10 at 7 p.m. at 
Lincoin Elementary School, 194 Boylston St., 
Brookline. Adults $4, children $2; call 232-1715. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 300), 
Boston, offers weekly “drop-in workshops” Wed 
and Thurs. at 3:15 p.m. Museum admission. Dec 
8 and 9: “Kylikes, Cups, and Goblets.” 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Whart, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9-5, Friday 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9-6. Adults $5, under 15, $3, 
students and seniors $4. 

NEWTON JUNIOR LIBRARY, 126 Vernon St. 
Newton, presents free children's films Tues. at 
2:30 p.m. Dec. 7: ‘Moon Man,” “Paddington 
Bear,” “Once Upon a Choice." 

NORTHEAST KINGDOM PUPPET THEATER 
presents its version of the Bread and Puppet 
Christmas Story, Dec. 11 at 3 and 8 pm. and Dec 
12 at 3 p.m. at Christ Church, 0 Garden St. 
Camb. Tickets $4, children $1; call 720-2265. 
PROJECT ARTS CENTER (491-0187), 141 
Huron Ave., Camb., offers drop-in arts activities 
for kids 4-10 on Saturdays, 10-11:30 a.m.; $3-a 
session. No reservations necessary. 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE (731-6400), 32 Station 
St., Brookline Village, presents puppet per- 
formances Sat. and Sun. at 1 and 3 p.m 
Admission $2.50. Dec. 4 and 5: The Lion and the 
Mouse and The Three Little Pigs, with the 
Cranberry Puppets of Mary Churchill. Dec. 11 
and 12: Audrey Duck, Cat-a-Lion, and Timmy 
Wolf, puppets and ventriloquism by Susan Linn. 
SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 
presents children’s films Wednesdays at West 
Branch, 40 College Ave., Thursdays at East 
Branch, 115 Broadway, and Fridays at Central 
Library, 79 Highland Ave., ail in Somerville. All 
films free. School-age films at 3 p.m., Dec. 8,9, 
and 10 at respective branches: The Pigeon That 
Worked a Miracle. 

TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 1904 Canton 
Ave., Milton, offers nature activities for children 
Admission $1, children 50¢. Dec. 4 and 5, 10 
a.m.-4 p.m.:° The Mighty Oak.’ Dec. 11 and 12 at 
10:30 a.m.: story hour. Dec. 11 and 12, 10 a.m.-4 
p.m.: Preparing for Winter.’ 

YOUTH ENRICHMENT SERVICES, INC. 
(267-5877), Ski, Camp and Bike Shop, 180 Mass 
Ave., Boston, Dec. 1 through March: ‘Operation 
Skilift’': winter sports activities including ski trips, 
snowshoeing, and downhill and cross country 
skiing techniques. Instruction available 








LUBS 





THE ATRIUM (491-3745), 50 Church St.; Camb. 
Music Wed.-Sat. Proper dress; no cover. Wed. 
and Thurs.: Semenya McCord Quartet. Fri. and 
Sat.: Jamie Baum Quartet. 

AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., Camb. 
Music and belly dancing nightly trom 7:30 p.m. 
No dress code; no cover Charge. 

BELOW DECKS (267-8165), 745 Boylston St., 

Boston. Entertainment nightiy from 9 p.m. No 
cover Or minimum. Proper casual attire. 

panne ci Lesoig: (263-9106), 2 Main St., 

pov rst very Fri., 4-8 p.m.: Happy hour with 
BOSTON COMEDY CLUB (491-73 13), 823 Main 
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St., Camb. Fridays: Lenny Clarke and quests. 
Saturdays: Steve Sweeney and guests. 
BRADFORD BALLROOM (542-4885), 275 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. Ballroom dancing to recorded 
music Wed., Fri., and Sat. 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9804), 186 Harvard St., 
Allston. Large dance floor and separate game 
room. $1 cover. Dec. 4: the Lines. Dec. 5: Power 
Glide. 
CANTONE’S (338-7677), 69 Broad St., Boston. 
New wave. Dec. 4: Classic Ruins, Del Fuegos. 
CAPPUCCINO’S (527-2440), 1114 Beacon St., 
Newton. Dec. 9: Northern Tier. 
THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., 
Boston. Dec. 4: Robin Land and the Shake, the 
Reflections. Dec. 5: Marcia Griffith. Dec. 7: Nu 
Musik Revue. Dec. 9: Mission of Burma, the 
Neats, Human Switchboard. Dec. 10: the Atian- 
tics. Dec. 11: the Fools, Slow Burn. 
CHRISTOPHER'S RESTAURANT AND PUB 
(876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., Camb. Weekend 
cover. Jazz brunch Sundays, noon-3 p.m.: Tad 
Hitchcock and friends. Dec. 4: Mimi Jones. Band. 
Dec. 10: the Pencils. Dec. 11: X-Dreams. 
CITYSIDE RESTAURANT AND BAR (742-7390), 
262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. Sundays: 
Panama & Judge, folk-rock. Mondays: Two Cat 
Alley, oldies.Tuesdays; Uptown, jazz-funk. 
Wednesdays: North Shore A Cappella, oldies. 
Thursdays: Leslie Corne Revue, jazz-rock. 
CLUB DALLAS (595-9455), 604 Lynnway, Lynn 
Live oldies and rockabilly bands Wed.-Sun., DJ 
Wed. Dec. 4: B.R.M.C., rockabilly 
CLUB SODA (783-8090), 1239 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Dancing nightly 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-5300), Copley Sq., 
Boston. The Eddie Scheer Quartet and pianist 
Suzanne Davis appear Mon.-Sat., 
ED BURKE’S (566-9267), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Dec. 4: Hot Heads. 
EMPIRE DELI (267-1605), 200 Brookline Ave., 
Boston. Fridays and Saturdays: David's Comedy 
Castle, hosted by David Brezniak. 
FANTASIA LOUNGE (354-0285), 617 Concord 
Ave., Cambridge. Pianist LuAnn Pallazola. 
THE FLYING MACHINE (742-7630), Holiday inn, 
Govt. Center, 5 Blossom St., Boston, 15th floor. 
Live music Tues.-Sat 
GEORGIES’ (66 1- 1671), 1671 Mass. Ave., Camb. 
DJs and disco. 
GERLANDO'S LOUNGE (254-9543), 135 Bright- 
on Ave., Allston. DJ Thurs.-Sun., video games. 
GLASSHAT LOUNGE (569-1100), above Mam- 
ma Catina, 160 London St., East Boston. Jazz- 
swing music. Wed.-Mon. 
GREAT SCOTT (566-9014), 1222 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. Every Mon.: Bruce & Marshall Rock 'n’ 
Roll Duo. 
THE GROG (465-8008), 13 Middle St., New- 
buryport. Tuesdays: hoot with Doug Johnson. 
Dec. 4: the Jaguars. Dec. 5: Little Jimmy and the 
Homewreckers. Dec. 7: Hoot, Doug Johnson. 
Dec. 8: Island Side. Dec. 9: Paul Combs and the 
Groove Squad. Dec. 10 and 11: Last Round. Dec. 
12: Jamie Newell and the Afterhours Band 
THE GROUND ROUND (247-0500), Prudential 
Center, Boston. No cover. Dec. 4: Menagerie. 
HASTY PUDDING CLUB (876-8923), 12 Holyoke 
St., Harvard Sq., Camb. Jazz Mon. nights. Dec. 6: 
Helen Merrill. 
HYATY REGENCY (492-1234), 575 Memorial 
Drive, Camb. tn the Pallysadoe Lounge, Fri. and 
Sat.: Bert Seager Jazz Quartet. 
INN-SQUARE MEN’S BAR, iadies invited 
(491-9672), 1350 Cambridge St., Camb. Dec. 4: 
Didi Stewart & the Amplifiers. Dec. 5: Paul Rishell 
Band. 
JACK’S (491-7800), 952 Mass. Ave., Camb. Dec. 
4: the Dark, the Blues Astronauts. Dec. 5: Debra 
Ginsberg 
JASON’S (262-9000), 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 
Wed.-Sat.: piano & vocals by Mike Isaacs. 
JASPER’S (625-4975), 379 Somerville Ave., off 
Union Sq., Somerville. Dec. 4: Peter Dayton. 
JONATHAN SWIFT'S (661-9887), 30 Boylston 
St., Harvard Sq., Camb. Dec. 4: Max Creek. Dec. 
8: Roy Buchanan, Scott ‘the Cat’ Anderson. Dec. 
9: Koko Taylor and her Blues Machine. Dec. 10: 
Midnight Traveler. Dec. 11: 8. Willie Smith. 
JONATHAN'S (744-4328), 143 Washington St., 
Rte. 114, Salem. New-wave bands every Thurs- 
day. 
JUMBO’S (623-9508), 1133 Broadway, Somer- 
ville. Dec. 4: Roadhouse, Southern rock. 
JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH (536-2509), 88 
Queensberry St., Boston. Sundays: Koriala. Dec. 
4: the Atlantics, the Fans. Dec. 6: the Du Bang 
Gang, the Group, Digney Fignus. Dec. 7: Modern 
Electrics, the Phantoms, the Needles. Dec. 8: the 
Dei Fuegos, the Hardtops. Dec. 9: the Orbits, 
Witch Doctor. Dec. 10: Private Lightning. Dec. 
11: the Lines. 
KING’S ROW Ii (254-0710) at Sammy White's, 
1600 Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton. Oidies bands 
Fri. and Sat. Dec. 4: Bobby Mason. Dec. 10 and Il: 
Time Trax. 
KINVARA PUB (254-9737), 34 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. Fri. and Sat., $1 cover. Dec. 4: 
LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300), East 
Boston. Dancing; no cover or minimum. A! Vega 
Trio, Mon.-Sat. Talent showcase Fridays. 
MARK’S PUB (924-9728), 5 Spring St.. Water- 
town. Folk, biuegrass, traditional, and original 
acoustic music. Dec: 4° Bob Uvello. Dec. 9: Jim 
Tingle Comedy. Dec. 10: D M Production. 
MAVERICKS (423-4333), 112 Broad St., Boston. 
Dec. 4: Megabeats, Dangerous Birds. 
ME AND THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8967), 28 
Mugford St., Olde Marblehead. Fridays 8 p.m.- 
midnight. Light refreshments; cover $3.50. 
THE METRO (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Live and recorded music, video, more. 
MR. C’s ROCK PALACE (454-5557), 111 
Thorndike St., Lowell. Cover varias. Dec. 4: 
Masque. Dec. 11: Donnie iris, the Cruisers. 
MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371), 134 Hamp- 
shire St., Camb. Live music Fridays; $2.cover. 
NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE (864-1630), 3 
Church St., Harvard Sq., Camb. Admission free. 
Dec. 4: Michael Sullivan, Mike Land and John 
Spiege!, Hugh Hanley, Tena Moyer, Reynardine. 
Dec. 10: Strings with Wings, Rob Krikorian, Mary 
Ellen Todd Cocrane, Bob Uvello, Crimson 
Bivegrass, Milk and Honey. Dec. 11: Michael 
Nemeck. Carole King, Steve Bracciotti, Dean 
Stevens, Larry Levine, Alec Wright. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. Thurs.: “The Alleged News,” 
with Jack Cole. Every Fri.: Steve Sweeney. Every 
Sat.: Don Gavin show. Tickets $5. Tues.-Sat.: 
singer-pianist Toby Hall (no cover) 
OXFORD ALE HOUSE (876-5353), 36 Church St., 
Harvard Sq. (behind the Coop), Camb. Mon.: 





John Payne & his Sax Choir. Tues.: Tim Taylor. 
- Wed.: Smith & Sullivan. Thurs.: Hennhouse. Dec 


4: Hypertension. Dec. 7-11: Carol & the 
Charmers. 


PAPILLON (536-8495), 1353 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Light food, beer, and wine. Tuesdays: 
Paul & David. Wednesdays: John & Ken & Co. 
Thursdays: Aaron & Bruce. Dec. 7: Paul 
Fitzgerald, Rich Cozzi. Dec. 8: John Wheatley. 
Dec. 9: Aaron Hieck, Bruce Arnold. 

THE PARADISE (254-2052), 969 Comm. Ave., 
Alliston. Every Tues.: Constant Comedy. Dec. 5: 
Donnie Iris. 

PEASANT STOCK (354-9528), 415 Washington 
St., Somerville. Classical music in the back room 
Mon.-Thurs., by reservation only. Dec. 6: 
Mussorgsky's “Pictures at an Exhibition.” Dec. 
7: Mozart, Haydn, Danzi. Dec. 8: Bach Rameau, 
and Couperin. Dec. 9: viola sonatas of Brahms 
and Hummel. 

THE PIER (426-6890), 145 Northern Ave., Bos- 
ton. Dec. 4: the Cheaters. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. Every Wed.: Boston comedy 
sampler. Every Thurs.: open mike. Every Fri. and 
Sat.: the Comedy All-Stars. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK (227-2060), 1 Union St., 
Boston. Happy hour, dinner, andentertainment. 
Dec. 4: the Dustmen. 

THE RAFT (452-7393), 5 E. Merrimac St., Lowell 
Dec. 4: Blackout 

RANCH HOUSE (834-9149), Marshfield 

THE RATHSKELLER (247-8309), 528 Comm 
Ave., Boston. Dec. 4: the Strangers, David 
Leonard Group, the Dollars. Dec. 7: Enemy, 
Blackout, the Meetings. 

RENDEZVOUS WITH THE BLUES (893-7171), 
596 Moody St., Waltham. Dec. 4: E.J. & the Wild 
Band. 

RICHARD’S PUB (782-6245), 3 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. Wed.-Sun.: bluegrass music. Dec. 4: 
Greenline Breakdown. 

RICHARD’S PUB, Rte. 60, Maiden Sq. Dec. 4, 
10-11: Golden Joe Baker. 

ROOSEVELT’S (745-9608), 300 Derby St., 
Salem. Dec. 1: Jeanne Mcintosh. Dec. 4: Paul 
Shephard. Dec. 8: Jeanne Mcintosh. Dec. 9 and 
10: Paul Botchie. Dec. 11: Barry Michaud. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., inman 
Square, Camb. Live jazz nightly. Downstairs: Tim 
Archibald Trio Sundays; Ruthie Ristich Plus 3 
Mondays; Ed Perkins Trio Tues. and Wed.; 
Cecilia Tenconi Quartet Thursdays; Herman 
Johnson Quartet Fri. and Sat.; Ruthie Ristich 
Plus 3 Sun. and Mon. Upstairs: Dec. 4: Joy 
Spring Jazz Quintet. Dec. 5 and 6: Mike 
Metheney Quartet. Dec. 12: the Greg Greenway 
Band. 

SANDY BERMAN'S JAZZ REVIVAL (922-7515), 
54 Cabot St., Beverly. Every Mon.: open jam 


session 
SATCH'S (266-2929), 43 Stanhope St., Boston. 
Lying contest every Mon. Every Wed.: Sonny 
Watson Jazz Group with Eula Lawrence, Jelly 
Belly. Dec. 5: Virginia Lyle and Used Sound. 
SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN (723-3677), 77 N. Wash- 
ington St., Boston. Dancing, no dress code 
Tues.: D.J. Sullivan. Wed.: Carlo Savero Band. 
Thurs. and Fri.: Jim Sands (oldies). Sat.: Carlo 
Savero Band. Sun.: Jim Sands. 

SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS (584-1693), Westgate 
Mall, Brockton. Entertainment Tues.-Sun. at 8 
p.m. (closed Mon.). Dancing. Fridays: J.D., Billy 
and Ken. Dec. 4: gary Shane & the Detour. Dec. 
11: Jonathan Edwards. 

THE SPACE (423-6688), 8 Thayer St., South End, 
Boston. Reggae every week. Dec. 4: Black 
Sheep. 

SPIT (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Dance to P/NW, rock, and reggae. Open Wed- 
Sat. 10 p.m. - 1:37 a.m. DJs: Wed., Aibert O 
Thurs., Tom Lane. Fri., Oedipus. Sat., Tony V. 
Wed., video concerts. 

SPRINGFIELD’S (354-8030), 1369 Cambridge 
St., inman Sq., Camb. Sun.: Grover Mooney and 
Moon Unit. Mon.: Janet Grice and Tropical. 
Wednesdays: Alida Rohr. Thursdays: Upstream. 
Dec. 4: Quartet. 

STORYVILLE (266-0860), 645 Beacon St., Ken- 
more Sq., Boston. Casual dress. Blues, rock. 
Dec. 4: Angry Young Bees, Puppet Rulers. Dec. 
10: James Montgomery. Dec. 11: the Dream. 
THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Food, drink, and live music. Dec. 4: 
Stormin’ Norman and Suzy. Dec. 5: 11th Hour. 
TOM FOOLERY (236-4104), 102 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Jazz Wed.-Sat. 

TRADER ALAN’S FIFTH WHEEL (388-1696), 
Rte. 495 and Rite. 150, Amesbury. Dec. 4: Tree 
Beard Band. Dec. 5: Hon Hicks & Revolution, 
Lynn Howard, Mac Gregor MaGee & Blue Angelis, 
Tree Beard Band, Bushwhack Country Band, 
American Flyer, Brushfire Band. Dec. 6-11: 
Bushwack Country Band. Dec. 12: Steve Cutler & 
the Brushfire Band. 

UNCLE SAM’S (925-2585), 296 Nantasket Ave., 
Nantasket. Dec. 4: Billy Idol. Dec. 10: Donny Iris. 
Dec. 11: Outlaws. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Camb. Jazz, reggae, funk, new wave, and 
Latin; two dance floors. Dec. 4: Magic & the 
Reggae Stars. Dec. 5: Ananda. Dec. 7: Solaris. 
Dec. 8: Sand Man. Dec. 9: Merry Go Rock. Dec. 
10 and 11: Jah Ma Roots. 

WILLOW (623-9874), 699 Broadway, Somerville. 
Jazz entertainment seven nights; Nancy 
Holroyde, folk guitarist, every Sat. at 5 p.m.; jam 
session. with Blue Silver every Sun. at 3 p.m. 
Cover varies. Dec. 5: Ken Werner Trio. Dec. 6, 7, 
and 9: James Williams. Dec. 8: the Fringe. Dec. 
10-12: Con Brio with Jerry Bergonzi. 

THE WINERY (523-3994), Lewis Wharf, off 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Proper casua! attire, no 
cover or minimum. Entertainment nightly from 9 
p.m, Every Mon.: Northern Tier. Dec. 4: Uptown. 
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PARTICIPATION 
SUNDAYS 


COCKTAIL SINGLES DANCE, 3:30-7:30 p.m. at 
Continued on page 28 














MARKH'S PUB ) 





Thurs., Dec. 9 
Comedy with 
JIM TINGLE 


Pri. & Sat., Dec. 106 11 





& ROCKABILLY 
PLANET 























Fri., Dec. 10 
DM PRODUCTIONS 





$2 Cover -- All shows start at 8:30 





5 Spring Street, Watertown Square 
924-9728 


rit acousnc 














Every Tuesday in December 
'60s Bands — ‘60s Prices 
THE ECHOES 
THE GRADUATES 
$1 Bar Drinks 8-11 p.m. 























THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 





During December except Dec. 18 (Stan Rogers), Passim will not 
have entertainment. Restaurant and gift shop will be open. 











Jan. 6 
WILLIE CLAFLIN 





Jan. 11-13 
PASSIM ALL. STARS 












Jan. 7-9 
ELLEN MciILWAINE 








Jan. 14-16 
CINDY KALLET 











Listen to “Live at Passim” every Sunday 3-5 p.m. 


on WERS, 88.9 Fm 
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Wed., Dec. 8 
2-4-1 Bar Drinks 8-10 p.m. 
THE SYSTEM 
THE CITIZENS 




















HOLLIGAN 

















Fri., Dec. 10 


THE NEATS 
NOISE PENCIL 











9P.M.—LYNNLAPRAD . 























Sun., Dec. 12 
MICHAEL SULLIVAN GROUP 


THE CHANCE 
BRIGETTE 











| 
WHERE BOSTON’S CLUB lil 
ROCK BANDS ARE BORN 
eS. Se 608 Somerville Ave. 
pcr dees mye 4 Somerville 623-6957 
8-10 p.m. or come on in! 
ae 
— bet Eves THE 
rus osenance GREAT _ 
"MLA. PRETENDERS 
BATIK . 3 Shows Nightly 
Sat., Dec. 11 1st Show Starts 9:30 
DANGEROUS BIRDS 
RADIO NOVENA 
Coming Sun., Dec. 19 Dec. 9, 10, 11 
MARLO ng PARTY BR OK E N 
ee PIECES 
Rock 'n Roll Santa Claus 
PRIZES — PRIZES — PRIZES ~ TOP 40 ROCK 


























































me THE LINES” 


“BILLY 1oE: 





GE Tell them you saw it in 
nesses 


THE BOSTON @& 


















































THE ATLANTICS | 





Tickets available at Tieketron, 
“Out of Town, Strawberries &- 


Uncle. Sam’s box office 
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LEVI’S® PREWASHED JACKETS 
® 
$10 OFF cist Price 


Also 

$1 899 
Reg. $25.99 
& $27.99 


$13.99 for 


our 505 Zip-Frent Levis 

reg. 524% SAVE *10 with this ad 
thru 12/18/82. Cash only. 

1026 Commonwealth Ave., 


Boston 
36 Boylston St. 


The Garage, Harvard Square 





Prewashed Button Front 501 
$20.99 for x-long lengths 
SAVE $7 with this ad 
thru | 2/24/82. Cash only. 


Open nites til 9 
Sunday 12-5 


Original . . .} 











































































































AIRPORTE /SYNAPSE — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (254-9804) 

PANAMA & THE JUDGE — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
Boston (742-7390) 

TBA — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., Boston (566-9014) 
ARCADIA — HALF-SHELL (BELOW DECKS), 745 Boylston St., 
Boston (267-8165) 

PAUL RISHELL BAND — INN SQUARE MEN'S BAR, 1350 Camb 
St.. Cambridge (491-9672) 

DEBRA GINSBERG JAZZ GROUP — JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

KORIALA — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 Queensbury St., Boston 
(536-2309) 

MARIE CHABOT — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9737) 

JON HASSELL ENSEMBLE — MODERN PRODUCTIONS, 24 
Phillips St.. Boston (227-6029) 

CHRIS HENSHAW — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., Boston 
(227-2060) 

THE ENEMY /BLACKOUT/THE MEETINGS — RATHSKELLER, 
528 Commonwealth, Boston (247-8309) 

NANCY ROCHE — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(782-6245) 

VALENTINE TRIO — RYLES (Downstairs) Inman Sq., Cambridge 
(876-9330) 

MIKE METHENY QUARTET — RYLES (Upstairs), Inman Sq.. 
Cambridge (876-9330) 

MOON UNIT — SPRINGFIELDS, 1369 Cambridge St., Cambridge 
(345-8030) 

11TH HOUR — THE TAM™ 1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 
ANANDA — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., Cambridge 
(492-7772) 

KEN WERNER TRIO — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, 
Somerville (623-9874) 

BOBBY DIAMOND — THE WINERY, Lewis Wharf, Boston 
(523-3994) 


MON., Dec. 6 


THE FANS — BUNRATTY ’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston (254-9804) 
BRUCE MARSHALL — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(566-9014) 

PETER STONE — HALF-SHELL (BELOW DECKS) 745 Boylston 
St., Boston (267-8165) 

GLOBAL REPS — INN SQUARE MEN'S BAR, 1350 Cambridge St.. 
Inman Sq., Cambridge (491-9672) 





SOMEONE & THE SOMEBODIES — JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

HELEN MERRILL WITH JEREMY KAHN, TIM HORNER, ED 
HOWARD, & BOB MERRILL — JAZZ,AT THE PUDDING, 12 
Holyoke St., Cambridge (876-8923) 

THE DU BANG GANG/THE GROUP /DIGNEY FIGNUS — 
JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 Queensbury St., Boston (536-2537) 
PARALLAX — JUMBO’S, 1133 Broadway, Somerville, (625-9508) 
WILLIE ALEXANDER & THE CONFESSIONS/THE SEX EXECS 
— METRO, 15 Lansdowne, Boston 

PURPLE SHAMRACK BLUEGRASS NIGHT — PURPLE 
SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., Boston (227-2060) 

NEW TALENT NIGHT — RATHSKELLAR, 528 Commonwealth, 
Boston (536-2750) 

MIKE METHENY QUARTET — RYLES, Inman Sq., Cambridge 
(876-9530) 

RUTHIE RISTICH/PLUS 3 — RYLES (DOWNSTAIRS), Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (876-9330) 

DEL FUEGOS/THE PROLETARIAT — SPIT, 13 Landowne, 
Boston 

LATIN JAZZ WITH TROPICAL — SPRINGFIELDS, 1369 
Cambridge St., Cambridge (354-8030) 

ANCESTOR WORSHIP — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-0982) 

JAMES WILLIAMS, BILLY PIERCE, BILL EASLEY, BILL 
MOBLEY, TONY REEDUS, & RON McWHORTER — JAZZ AT 
THE WILLOW, 699 Broadway Sq., Somerville (623-9874) 

TAHRA RICHARDSON — THE WINERY, Lewis Wharf, Boston 
(523-3994) 


TUES., Dec. 7 


THE REFLECTORS /THE GROUP — BUNRATTY ’S, 186 Harvard 
Ave., Allston (254-9804) 
UPTOWN — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston 
(742-2390) 
TBA — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., Boston (566-9014) 
THE DOOT BROTHERS — HALF-SHELL (BELOW DECKS), 745 
Boylston St., Boston (267-8165) 
SCIENCE FRICTION / NOISE PENCIL — INN SQUARE MEN'S 
BAR; 1350 Camb. St., Cambridge (491-9672) 
THE SILVER DOOTS — JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(491-7800) 
THE ECHOES/THE GRADUATES — JASPERS, 379 Somerville 
Ave., Somerville (625-4975) 
PEARL HARBOR — JUMBO’S, 1133 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-9508) 
MODERN ELECTRICS/THE PHANTOMS/ THE NEEDLES — 
JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 Queensbury St., Boston (536-2509) 
NEW MODELS/ALAN VEGA — METRO, 15 Lansdowne, Boston 
CHRIS HENSHAW — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union St., Boston 
(227-2060) 
ACTION PHOTO/P1I ALLEY — RATHSKELLER, 528 Comm. 
Ave., Boston (247-8309) 
CHILD’S PLAY — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Alliston 
(782-6245) 
JASMINE — RYLES (UPSTAIRS), Inman Sq., Cambridge (876-9330) 
ED PERKINS TRIO — RYLES (DOWNSTAIRS), Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (876-9330) 

IGHTRUNNERS — SPRINGFIELD'S, 1369 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge (345-8030) 


MUSEUM DIRECTORS/DARLING — STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon 
St., Boston (266-0860) 

VAST ED VADAS — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-0982) 

SOLARIS — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., Cambridge 
(492-7772) 

JAMES WILLIAMS, BILLY PIERCE, BILL EASLEY, BILL 
MOBLEY, TONY REEDUS, & RON McWHORTER — WILLOW 
JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway,.Somerville (623-9874) 

THOM GAGNE — THE WINERY, Lewis Wharf, Boston (523-3994) 


WED., Dec. 8 


ROBERT ELLIS ORRALL — BUNRATTY ’S, 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (254-9804) 

THE NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston (742-7390) 

THE GREAT PRETENDERS — CLUB III, 608 Somerville Av., 
Somerville 623. 6957) 

SUGAR RAY & THE BLUENOTES — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 
Comm. Ave., Boston (566-9014) 

TOP PRIORITY — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center at 
Huntington Ave., Boston (247-0500) 

THE RHYTHM METHOD — INN SQUARE MEN’S BAR, 1350 
Camb. St., Cambridge (491-9672) 

LOOSE TIES /THE WAGES — JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(491-7800) 

THE SYSTEM/THE CITIZENS — JASPER’S, 379 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville (625-4975) 

THE MEETINGS — JUMBO’S, 1133 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-9508) 


THE DEL FUEGOS/ THE HARDTOPS — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 


88 Queensbury St., Boston (536-2509) 

CASTERBRIDGE UNION — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union St., 
Boston (227-2060) 

RADIO ROMANCE/THE SHAKES — RATHSKELLER, 528 
Comm. Ave., Boston (247-8309) 

BOB WEST — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave.., Allston 
(782-6245) 

COMMON DENOMINATOR — RILEY'S, 15 New Chardon St., 
Boston (723-837 1) 

ED PERKINS TRIO — RYLES (DOWNSTAIRS), Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (876-9330) 

BILL BERRY-DICK JOHNSON QUINTET — RYLES (Upstairs), 
Inman Sq., Cambridge (876-9339) 

MONOCHROME SET — SPIT, 13 Lansdowne, Boston 

D. SHARPE GROUP — SPRINGFIELD'S, 1369 

Inman Sq., Cambridge (354-8030) 

M.LA.’S/BATIK — STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., Boston 
(266-0860) 

ONE PEOPLE — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 
SAND MAN — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., Cambridge 
(492-7772) 

THE FRINGE — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-9874) 

(266-2929) 

J.J. EXPRESS — THE WINERY, Lewis Wharf, Boston (523-3994) 
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THURS.. | Dec: 9 


THE SLIDERS — BUNRATTY’S, 186 
feverd A Ave., ee (254-9804) “ 
BROKEN PIECES — CLUB Ill, 608 Somerville Ave., Somerville 
(623 —6957) 
JULIE DAUGHERTY BAND — BURKES, 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston (566-9267) 
THE DOGMATICS — CANTONE'S, 67 Broad St., Boston 
THE PHANTOMS /FINE CHINA — CHET’S LAST CALL, 
Causeway St., Boston 


LESLIE CORNE REVUE — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall Mktplace, 
(742-7390) 
COPY KITTENS — CLUB III, 608 Somerville Ave., Somerville 
(623-6957) 


TREMENDOUS RICHARD — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., 
Boston (566-9014) 

TOP PRIORITY — GROUND ROUND, Pru Center, Huntington 
Ave., Boston (247-0500) 

JOHN LINCOLN WRIGHT & THE SOURMASH REVUE — INN 
SQUARE MEN’S BAR, 1350 Cambridge St., Cambridge (491-7800) 
GARY SHANE & THE DETOUR /NEW CAREER — JACKS, 952 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge (491-7800) 

HOLLIGAN — JASPER’S, 879 Somerville Ave., Somerville 
(625-4975) 
THE ENEMY /DARLING — JUMBO’S, 1133 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-9508) 
THE ORBITS/WHICH DOCTOR — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 
Queues St., Boston (536-2509) 

JIM TINGLE COMEDY — MARK’S PUB, 5 Spring St., Watertown 
Sq. (924-9728) 


TBA — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard Ave., Aliston. 

3-COLORS/ BREAKFAST IN BED — MAVERICK’S, 112 Broad 
St., Boston (267-5065) 
CASTERBRIDGE UNION — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., 
Boston (227-2060) | - 

PLANET STREET /SECRET WORD — RATHSKELLAR, 528 
Comm. Ave., Boston (247-8309) 

TBA — RICHARD'S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston aca ig 


TONY CORMAN SEXTET — RYLES (Upstairs), Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (876-9330) 
CECILIA TENCONI QUARTET — RYLES (Downstairs), Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (876-9330) 
THE /QOH! AH! AH! — SPIT, 13 Lansdowne, 


Boston 

GREY BOYS/THE BAND THAT TIME FORGOT — 
STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., Boston (266-0860) 

UPSTREAM — SPRINGFIELDS, 1369 Cambridge St., Cambridge 
FAT CITY — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 
CREATION STEPPERS — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., 


Cambridge (492-7772) 
JAMES WILLIAMS, ANDY McGHEE, TONY REEDUS, JOHN 
LOCKWOOD & ALAN DAWSON — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 

Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 
“RITZY" — THE WINERY, Lewis Wharf, Boston (523-3994) 


FRI., Dec. 10 


EAST COAST — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9804) 

THE EYES — ED BURKE’S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston 
(566-9267) 


THE M.LA.’S/BATIK — CANTONE'’S, 67 Broad St., Boston 


(338-7677) 
THE JOHNNY WALKER BAND/THE DU BANG GANG — 
CHET’S LAST CALL, Causeway St., Boston (523-9298) 

po yey on — CHRISTOPHER'S, 1920 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(876-9180) 


BROKEN PIECES — CLUB III, 608 Somerville Ave., Somerville 

(623-6957) 

“RITZY” — HALF SHELL (BELOW DECKS), 745 Boylston St., 
Boston (267-8165) 
CROCKETT — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(566-9014) 
TOP PRIORITY — GROUND ROUND, Pru. Ctr., Huntington Ave., 
Boston (247-0500) 
LIMBO RACE/ADVENTURE SET — INN SQUARE MEN'S BAR, 
1350 Cambridge St., Cambridge (491-9672) 
OOH AH AH!/THE HEAT — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(491-7800) 
THE NEATS/NOISE PENCIL — JASPER’S, 379 Somerville Ave., 


Somerville, 625-4975 
THE BANGS /STRAIGHTAWAY — JUMBO’S, 1133 Broadway, 
Somerville (623-9508) 

IVATE LIGHTNING — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 Queensbury 


St., Boston (536-2509) 

HOT OFF THE FRETS — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9737) 

DM PRODUCTIONS — MARK'S PUB, 5 Spring St., Watertown Sq. 


(924-9728) 

COOKOUT /HIS BOY ELROY — MAVERICK'S, 
112 Broad St., Boston (267-5065) 
GEORGE WINSTON — MODERN PRODUCTIONS, 24 Phillips St., 


Boston (227-6029) 

CASTERBRIDGE UNION — PURPLE SHAMROCK, | Union Sq., 
Boston (227-2060) 

PANTHER BURNS/ANGRY YOUNG BEES — RATHSKELLAR, 


528 Comm. Ave., Boston (247-8309) 
THE TEXAS INSTRUMENTS — RICHARD'S PUB, 3 
Harvard Ave., Allston (782-6245) 


TED — RYLES (UPSTAIRS), Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (876-9330) 

HERMAN JOHNSON QUARTET — RYLES, (Downstairs), Inman 
Sq.., Se (876-9330) 
MOON UNIT — SPRINGFIELD’S, 1369 Cambridge St., Cambridge 
(345-8030) 


JAMES MONTGOMERY /MAXIMUM DRIFT — STORYVILLE, 
Kenmore Sq., Boston (266-0860) 
MEMPHIS ROCKABILLY — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline (277-0982) 

MA 


ROOTS — THE WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., 
Cambridge (492-7772) 
CON BRIO — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-9874) 
STREET MAGIC — THE WINERY, Lewis Wharf, Boston (523-3994) 


SAT., Dec. 11 


THE SYSTEM — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston 


(254-9804) 

THE — CHRISTOPHER'S, 1920 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(876-9180) 

SILVER DOOTS — ED BURKE’S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston 


(566-9267) 


DANGEROUS BIRDS /RADIO NOVENA — CANTONE'’S, 67 
Broad St., Boston (338-7677) 
THE FIRST /OBLIVION — CHET’S LAST CALL, Causeway St., 
Boston (523-9298) 
BROKEN PIECES — CLUB III, 608 Somerville Ave., Somerville 
(623-6957) 
THE BANGS — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(566-9014) 

“RITZY” — HALF-SHELL (BELOW DECKS), 745 Boylston St., 


Boston (267-8165) 

TOP PRIORITY — GROUND ROUND, Pru. Ctr., Huntington Ave., 
Boston (247-0500) 
HUMAN SWITCHBOARD / ARMS AKIMBO — INN SQUARE 


MEN’S BAR, 1350 Camb. St., Cambridge (491-9672) 
bc > aaa RAFF — JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(491- ) 
BERLIN AIRLIFT /LYNN LAPRAD — JASPER’S, 379 Somerville 
Ave., Somerville (625-4975) 
SETH — JUMBO’S, 1133 Broadway, Somerville (623-9508) 
LINES — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 Queensbury St., Boston 
(536-2537) 
HOT OFF THE FRETS — KINVARA PUB, 24 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9737) 
THE M.1.A.’S/BATIK — MAVERICK’S, 112 Broad St., Boston 
(267-5065) 

CASTERBRIDGE UNION — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., 


Boston (227-2060) 

FX /CIVILIAN — RATHSKELLAR, 528 Comm., Ave., Boston 
(247-8309) 

SOUTHERN RAIL — RICHARD'S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(782-6245) 

TED — RYLES (UPSTAIRS), Inman Sq.. 
Cambridge (876-9330) 

HERMAN JOHNSON -— RYLES (DOWNSTAIRS), 


QUARTET 

Inman Sq., Cambridge (876-9330) 
MOON UNIT — SPRINGFIELDS, 1369 Cambridge St., Cambridge 
eo DIVISION — STORYVILLE. 645 Beacon 

* ‘on 
BIG SIXTEEN — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 
JAH MA ROOTS — THE WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave. 
Cambridge (492-7772) 
CON BRIO — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-9874) 
TRINITY — THE WINERY, Lewis Wha?f- Boston (523-3994) 











Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ts Dangerous to Your Health. 








8 mg..“tar”, 0.7 mg=nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report DEC. "B1. 
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REAL REGGAE 
WITH JAMAICA’S 


MARCIA 
GRIFFITH 


AND SPECIAL GUESTS 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, DECEMBER 7, 1982 


























AND GUEST EMCEE WILD’S ELROY R.C. SMITH 
$6.50/7.50 


TUESDAY * DECEMBER 7 
NU MUSIK REVUE 
FEATURING BOSTON’S BEST NEW BANDS! 
NEW TESTAMENT SWEET EVOL 
THE OTHERS PRETTY POISON 


PPORT YOUR LOCAL TALENT! $2.00 


WEDNESDAY + DECEMBER 8 
OVER THE HUMP NIGHT 


WITH 


THE 
REAL KIDS 


AND 
THE DAWGS $2.00 ADM. 
ALL DRINKS HALF PRICE! 


ECEMBER 9 


ROCKER PRESENT 


4 ANNE 


ROCKER MAGAZINE 


“AMERICAN BEAT” 
FEATURING 
MISSION OF BURMA 
THE NEATS 
HUMAN SWITCHBOARD 


eyeom ele) 


FRIDAY * DECEMBER 10 
LAST 1982 DATE! 


JVEFIT Fe 


AND SPECIAL GUESTS THE MAKE 


..._ _ ANDO THE LADS. 
_WHAT A WAY TO START He “WEEKEND” $4,00/5.00. - 


OS Gee Re ee 











PRUDE CENTER 
Huntington Ave. Side (Arcade Level) 
247-0500 


Wed.-Sat. 
Dec. 8-11 


TOP PRIORITY 

















Visit P.J. Brennan’s Pub, Tool 
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161 BRIGHTON AVE., 
ALLSTON 783-2900 





Hoiiday Gifts To 
it’s Patrons 
onday, December — 
8th Annual 
700 Fund Night 
Win $2500 in Prizes 
Proceeds donated to 
needy children 








MOLLY’S 
CHRISTMAS 


PARTY 
December 23 — Open 
Bar 
8 p.m.-10 p.m. 
NO COVER 





December 24 & 25 
WE’RE OPEN! 
Complimentary 

Christmas Cocktails 








SATURDAY « DECEMBER 11. 
‘ ANOTHER SATURDAY NIGHT SPEICAL! 
FEATURING 


THE 
FOOLS 


PLUS GUESTS 


PICK UP THE FOOLS’ NEW SINGLE, 
“HOOK IN YOU,” B/W “OUT OF MY HEAD” 
é AT THE CHANNEL EXCHANGE! 








_COMING ol-wa.7-Veomgie), t-) 
EMB FACE TO FACE - THE REFLECTORS 
EMBER 16 ic teme Aoltba, | 
with Brian Parris & the NUCLEAR RHYTHM SECTION 
DECEMBER THE ENEMY 
EMBER 19 Lisa & Patty's PAUPER CHRISTMAS PARTY 
with BLACKOUTS 
RUBBER RODEO 
New Year's Eve Biast 
with THE STOMPERS & THE ENEMY 
BOW WOW WOW 
Two Shows! Cali For Info! 


EMBER 2 
CEMBER 


JANUARY 8 


DOORS AT 6;30 PM - 1.0. REQUIRED. TICKETS AVAILABLE at STRAWBERRIES, 
TICKETRON, CONCERTCHARGE 426-8181, NEWBURY COMICS, OUT OF TOWN, 
THE CHANNEL EXCHANGE (NO SERVICE CHARGE!I. 5 


— 


MOLLY’S is available for 
your Christmas Parties. 
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Roadhouse 
Free Admission With This Ad 


PARALLAX 


Tues., Dec. 7 
2-4-1 Bar Drinks 8-10 p.m. 


PEARL HARBORS 
$1.25 Special 








Every Wed. in Dec. 
T Ss 
Free Admission For The Ladies 
$1. Bar Drinks 8-11p.m. for all! 





Thurs., Dec. 9 





9 p.m. DARLING 
Fri., Dec. 10 


From Asbury Park, N.J. 
THE BANGS 
9p.m. STRAIGHTAWAY 


Sat., Dec. 11 
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Holiday inn, Dedham, Rtes. 128 and 1, exit 60N. 
Admission $6; call 698-1613 

ISRAELI DANCING, 7 p.m. at North Shore 
Jewish Community Center, 4 Community Rd., 
Marblehead. Donation $1; call 599-0322 or 
631-8330 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING, 6:30-8:30 
p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Beginners weicome. Admission $1; 
call 429-7643. 


MONDAYS 
COMMUNITY FOLK DANCERS — folk dancing 
every Mon, 7:30 p.m. at the St. Paul Lutheran 
Church, 929 Concord Tpk., Arlington Heights. 
— welcome; call 625-5870. Admission 


scores COUNTRY DANCE with the Royal 
Scottish Dance Society, every Mon., 8:15 p.m. at 
7 Temple St., Cambridge. Beginners welcome; 
call 491-6084. Admission $2. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS — 
folk dancing every Mon., 8 p.m. at the Concord 
Scout House, Walden St., Concord. Music by 
Yankee Ingenuity; caller Tony Parks. Admission 
$3.50; call 275-1879. 


TUESDAYS 
NEW. ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
each Tues., 7:45 p.m. at Brimmer & May Gym, 
Middlesex Rd., Chestnut Hill. Admission $3.25; 
live music. Call 235-6181. 
SUFI DANCE AND MEDITATION at 68 p.m. at 
Phillips Brooks House, Harvard Yard, Camb. Call 
522-0800 for information. 


WEDNESDAYS 
FRAMINGHAM INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCERS meet each Wed., 8 p.m. at Hemenway 
School, Water St., Framingham. Admission $2; 
call 872-5228: 

NORTH SHORE FOLK DANCERS (631-7821), 
Crombie St. Church, Salem. Each Wed., 8 p.m. 
Admission $2; call 944-8767. 

LINE, FOLK, AND BALLROOM DANCING FOR 
SENIORS every Wed., 2-3 p.m. at Hill House, 74 
Joy St., Boston (227-5838). Free; refreshments. 
No partners necessary 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE at 8:15 p.m. at 7 
Temple St., Camb. Music by Bare Necessities. 
Admission $3.25; call 235-6181. 

SWEDISH FOLK DANCE CLUB meets at 8:30 
p.m. at International Institute, 287 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Admission $1; call 862-5327. 


THURSDAYS 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
each Thurs., 8 p.m. at VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., 
Camb. Caller Tod Whittemore. Admission $3; call 
926-3023. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
every Thurs., 8:15 p.m. at the First Baptist 
Church, 5 Magazine St., Camb. Sponsored by the 
Folk Arts Center of New England (491-6084); 
$3.50. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE at 8 p.m. at 
Unitarian-Universalist Church, Salem. Admission 
$2; call 745-2229. 


FRIDAYS 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 8 p.m. 
at the Brimmer and May Gym, Middlesex Rd., 
Chestnut Hill, Sponsored by the Folk Arts‘Center 
of New England (491-6084); $3.50. 

DANCE FRIDAY, a weekly multi-media event 
where you can dance barefoot any way you like in 
a smoke-and-alcohol-free environment, 
8:30-11:30 p.m. at the Joy of Movement Center, 
23 Main St., Watertowr Square. Admission $3; 
call 926-2700. 


SATURDAYS 

DANCE ESPRIT — free-form dancing, 
8:30- 11:30 p.m. at 670 Centre St., Jamaica Plain 
Single admission $2.50, couples $4; call 
522-0800. 

BALLROOM, SWING, AND LATIN DANCING 
every Sat. night at Vaughan's, 393 Boylston St., 
Boston (Arthur Murray Studio) (266-6464). Io- 
struction, dancing, refreshments, door prizes. 
Jackets required for men. Admission $5.50. 


SATURDAY/4 
ENGLISH, CONTRAS & SQUARE BENEFIT, 3-7 
p.m. at Scout House, Walden St., Concord. 
Admission $4, potluck supper afterwards $3.50, 
more dancing 8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m. Live music. 
Call 426-3577. 
SWING/BALLROOM DANCE, 8 p.m.-midnight at 
Joy of Movement, 23 Main St., Watertown. 
Admission $4; call 926-2700. Basic instruction 
8-9 p.m. 
DANCE FOR FAMILIES, free drop-in workshop, 
2-3:30 p.m. at institute of Contemporary Art, 955 
Boylston St., Boston, with dancer and choreog- 
rapher Bonita Weisman. Cali 266-5152 for 
information. 


SUNDAY/5 
FAMILY DANCE, 3 p.m. at First Parish Church, 
off Rte. 9, Framingham Center. Refreshments. 
Admission $2; call 877-6375. 


MONDAY/6 

FRENCH CANADIAN SOIREE, 6 p.m. at Scout 
jouse, Walden St., Concord, with music by 

Eritage. Admission $3.50; call 275-1879. 


FRIDAY/10 
CONTRAS AND SQUARES — 8 p.m. at Lincoin 
Town Hall, Bedford Rd., Lincoln. Admission $3; 
call 369-5892. 
FOLK DANCE PARTY, 8:15 p.m. at 0 Garden St., 
Camb., with music by the Cambridge Folk 
Orchestra. Admission $2.50; call 272-0396. 
CONTRA DANCE, 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian 
Church, 90 Main St., Worcester. Music by Union 
Reel, caller Cindy Green. Donation $3; call 
799-4671. 
DRUM DANCE PARTY, 8-11 p.m. at Academy of 
Ethnic Dance, 595 Mass. Ave., Centra! Sq., 
Camb. Admission $2; call 492-6642. 


SATURDAY/11 

SQUARES AND CONTRAS,:8:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, Walden St., Concord. Live music. Ad- 
mission $2.50; call 235-4437. 

CHRISTMAS PARTY with Old English and New 
England dances, 8 p.m. at Brimmer & May Gym, 
Middlesex Rd., Chestnut Hill. Live music. Ad- 
mission $3.50; call 235-6181. 

CHRISTMAS BUFFET AND DANCE, 9 p.m.-1 
a.m. at VFW Hall, Oak Sq., Brighton. Music by 


Dennis Gurtin Band: Sponsored by irish Northern 
Aid. Donation $7.50; call 479-7993 or 396-2021 


PERFORMANCE 
SATURDAY/4 


PINK INC., animated sculpture dance group, 
performs at 9 p.m. at 348 Congress St., 3rd floor, 
Boston. Admission $3; call 542-7245 


SUNDAY/5 
THE BOSTON BALLET will present excerpts 
from Tchaikovsky's Nutcracker at noon at the 
Mail, Rte. 9 and Hammond Pond Parkway, 
Chestnut Hill. 


WEDNESDAY/8 
MUSIC AND DANCE OF JAVA will be presented 
by the Boston Village Gamelan at 8 p.m. at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, in the Remis Auditorium. Tickets $8; call 
267-9300, ext. 289. 


THURSDAY/9 
DANCEART performs dances by Benita Bike at 
12:30 p.m. at Federal Reserve Bank, 600 Atlantic 
Ave., across from South Sta., Boston. Free. 


FRIDAY/10 

DANCE PRODUCTION WORKSHOP performs 
dances by Deborah Kahan tonight and tomorrow 
at 8 p.m. at Joy of Movement, 536 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq., Camb; Tickets $5; call 492-7578. 
BOSTON LITURGICAL DANCE ENSEMBLE per- 
forms dancés for Advent and Christmas tonight 
and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at Boston College 
Theater, Chestnut Hill. Tickets $5, students $3; 
call 964-5310 for reservations. 


SATURDAY/11 
THE SHERRY GOLD DANCERS will perform at 8 
p.m. at West Junior High Auditorium, Brockton. 
Tickets $5.50-$7.50; call 584-5499 or 963-3676 


SUNDAY/12 
THE NEW ENGLAND DANCE COMPANY per- 
forms jazz dance at 8 p.m. at Joy of Movement, 
536 Mass. Ave., Camb. Tickets $5; call'492-7578. 














VENTS 





SATURDAY/4 
PROJECT ARTS CENTER opens its annual 
Christmas Fair, Sun.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Fri. 
and Sat. 10 a.m.-8 p.m., through Dec. 24. At 141 
Huron Ave., Camb.; call 491-0187. - 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOK SALE, 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. at the Library, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Admission free; call 536-5400, ext. 216. 
CHRISTMAS ANTIQUES & CRAFTS SHOW, 
sponsored by Boston Marketplace, today 1-11 
p.m. and tomorrow 1-7. p.m.. @t Hynes 
Auditorium, Prudential Center, Boston. Ad- 
mission $4, children $3; call 426-9002 
“AUTOMANIA” CAR SHOW today 1! a.m.-11 
p.m. and tomorrow noon-9 p.m. at the Northeast 
Trade Center, Woburn: Admission $5, children 
$2. 
SWIM FOR ABORTION sponsored by MORAL at 
7 Temple St., Central Sq:, Camb. Call 720-1880 
for information. 
HOLIDAY CRAFTS FAIR sponsored by Arlington 
Food Co-op, 10 a.m.-5 p.m..at Gongregational 
Church, Pleasant St,, Arlington. Admission 50¢. 
Call 648-FOOD. 
FRENCH BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION spon- 
sored by the Alliance Frangaise, commemorating 
French participation in the end of the American 
Revolution in 1782. Parade in period costume at 
12:30 p.m., marching from Copley Square to 
Tremont St. Exhibits at the Boston Public Library 
and the French Library. French Xmas bazaar at 
the International institute, 287 Comm. Ave., 
Boston, 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; call 536-1081. Reception 
and célebration, 3 p.m.-6 p.m. at Alliance 
Frangaise Rotunda, 22 Batterymarch St., Boston 
Refreshments, Xmas carols, woodwind octet. 
Donation $5; call 482-4170. 
HARVARD LAW COUPLES CRAFTS FAIR, 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. in Pound Hall, Harvard Law School, 
1563 Mass. Ave., Camb. Admission free. 
MAD TEA-PARTY, 8 p.m. at Watermelon Studio, 
Bates Arts Resource Center, 731 Harrison Ave., 
Boston. Entertainment by Sophie Parker, 
Marsha Hiller, Tita Wernimont, Patricia DeAn- 
gelis, and Doreen DiSanza. Dancing, cash bar, 
food. Donation $4 to benefit Watermelon and 
Clearing Studios; call 524-097 1. 
BLACK-BELT KARATE COMPETITION at 8 p.m. 
at John Hancock Hall, 180 Berkeley St., Boston. 
Yao Li and the Wah-Lum Kung-Fu Performance 
Troupe will be featured performers. Tickets $8; 
call 567-4989. 
GATEWAY CRAFTS CHRISTMAS FAIR, 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. at Gateway Crafts, 62 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 2nd floor. Admission free; call 
734-1577. 
NURSING PROGRAM OPEN HOUSE, 1-4 p.m. at 
Mass. General Hospital Institute of Health 
Professions, Bartlett Hall, 9th floor, 40 Blossom 
St., Boston. Call 726-3140, 
FUNDRAISING AUCTION to benefit Hill House 
and the Beacon Hill Nursery, from 5:30 p.m. on at 
Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary, 243 Charles St., 
Boston. Silent auction, buffet, live auction at 7:30 
p.m. Tickets $17; call 523-0948. 
CERAMIC SALE at DeCordova Museum, Sandy 
Pond Rd., Lincoln, 1-4 p.m. Call 259-8355 for 
information. 
TOYS FOR TOTS-A-THON ROAD RACE begins 
at 9 a.m. at Zayre's, Speen St., Framingham, 
length 4 miles. Entry fee: one toy; call 267-0055 
SPECIAL EXCURSION TRAIN sponsored by 


Mystic Valley Railway Society will leave South 


Station at 7:30 a.m. for New York City, returning 
Sat. evening. Round trip $38; call 361-4445. 
FRENCH CHRISTMAS BAZAAR sponsored by 
the French Speaking League of Boston, 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. at 287 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Croissants, patisseries, stamps, toys, etc. Ad- 
mission free. 

Continued on page 30 
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DART BOARDS, HANDMADE SANDWICHES 
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Dancing 
Nightly 
Available for 


Private Christmas 
Parties 











1239 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, MA 783-8090 a 























YOUR COLLEGE LD. IS WORTH A BUCK. 


DON'T PASS IT UP. Every Friday from 11:30-2am and Sunday from 9:30-12:30 am. SIDERV@IFEF the Rolierskating Club. 145 ipswich Street, Boston. 437-0000. 



































Mon., Dec. 6 1 
Willie Alexander & The Confessions 
The Sex Execs 









Tues.. Dec. 7 
NEW YORK ROCKER presents American Beat 
featuring. The New Models, The Peter Dayton Band, 
Alan Vega, and a galaxy of Boston's brightest stars! 









Weds., Dec. 8 
THE BACHELOR'S BALL 
Come & meet Boston's most eligible bachelors. 


Final area appearance! 


®METRO 


Where Boston 
puts on its best. 


15 Lansdowne Street 262-2424 
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KOKO 
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BLUES MACHINE 







Shows at 9 & 11 (Advance Sale) 























Christmas Party Bookings Available 
Westgate Mall, Brockton 
Adjacent to Westgate Lanes 
584-1694 
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WESTERN 
FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE 492-7772 
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Sat., Dec. 4 
MAGIC & THE 
REGGAE STARS 








Fri., Dec. 10 











Happy Hour Friday 3 
with PAUL WAYNE 
r-Vilelate) «wan ielam| 


Sundays, Dec. 5 & 12 
ANANDA 


Latin Jazz 





Tuesdays, Dec. 7 & 14 
SOLARIS 
Jazz 





Wed., Dec. 8 
ND MAN 
Thurs., Dec. 9, 16, & 23, 
} & Tues., Dec. 28 
CREATION STEPPERS 





Fri. & Sat., Dec. 10 & 11 
JAH MA ROOTS 





Wed., Dec. 15 
STONE COLD 





Fri. & Sat., Dec. 17 & 18 
ROOTS ENFORCERS 








Tues., Dec. 21 
ELAN VITAL 





Wed., Dec. 22 
SIGN LANGUAGE 








Sun., Dec. 12 
REGGAE DANCE PAR 
ONE PEOPLE 








MISSION | OF BURMA 
THE DANGEROUS BIRDS 





Christmas Eve, Dec. 24 
SISTER ROSE, 


Sat., Dec. 25 
y} ZION INITATION 


















Thurs., Dec. 16 









JAMES 
MONTGOMERY 


BAND 
with Special Guests 
MARK DANA BAND 











Fri., Dec. 17 
GARY SHANE & THE 
DETOUR 
DIDI STEWART & THE 
AMPLIFIERS 
THE FANS 


Rathskellec 


528 Commonwealth Ave 
247-830° 


eH 


ADVANCE TICKETS AT 
TICKETRON 





Sat., Dec. 4 
STRANGERS 
THE DAVID 
LEONARD GROUP 

THE 


un., 




















HOLIDAY FUNCTIONS & PARTIES. 
CALL FOR INFO: 661-7720. 











a Sat.,Dec. 18 
J pasa if ™ gigas H 


JONATHAN SWIFT'S IS AVAILABLE FOR 




















ANGRY Y BEES 
Sat. 11 





featuring BAIRD HERSEY, 
' MICHAEL DAWG. 
CHRIS BISHOP, & ALLY SUJO 
ILIAN 





SLEEPY LABEEF 
STEVE CATALDO 
of The Nervous Eaters 
THE eT 
Plus Special Guests 
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PRINT & DYE WORKS holiday show and sale, 
today 11 a.m.-5 p.m. and tomorrow noon-5 p.m. 
at 7 Davis Sq., suite 7, Sémerville. Admission 
free; call 628-3680. 

BROOKLINE ARTS CENTER craft showcase, 
today 10 a.m.-9 p.m. and tomorrow 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. at 86 Monmouth St., Brookline. Donation 
$1; call 566-57 15. 

WEARABLE GIFTS show and sale, today and 
tomorrow, 11 a.m.-6 p.m. at 0 Union Park St., 
corner of Shawmut Ave., South End, Boston. 
Clothes by Alison Abbott, Kate Hines, Joanne 
Rossman, and Emma Vesey. 

THE HARLEM GLOBETROTTERS will perform 
basketball and comedy tonight at 7:30 p.m. and 
tomorrow at 2 p.m. at Boston Garden, 150 
Causeway St., Boston. Tickets $6-$9.50; call 
742-0200. 


SUNDAY/5 
“CHRISTMAS WITH THE ALCOTTS,” afternoon 
program at 3 p.m. at Museum of Our National 
Heritage, 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Includes 
performance of 1858 farce, The Dumb Bell. 
Admission $1, children 50¢. Call 861-6559. 
COIN AND STAMP SHOW, 10 am.-4 p.m. at 
Holiday Inn, Rtes. 1 and 128, Dedham. Free 
admission, parking, and coffee. Call 449-1586. 
NEWBURY STREET STORES will open at noon 
with celebrity Santas Paula Lyons 6f Channel 5 
and Bill Shields of Channel 4, carolers and 
musicians, balloons, and @gg nog. Tree-lighting 
ceremony at 5 p.m. 
“SONESTA SUNDAY,” with the Lowell String 
Trio playing music of Erno von Dohnanyi and 
guitarist Michael Miller playing swing, ragtime, 
and blues, 1-3 p.m. at the Sonesta Hotel, 5 
Cambridge Parkway, Camb. Bonation $25; call 
498-9033. 
BOSTON COMMON LIGHTING will take piace 
1:30-4 p.m., with parade from City Hall Plaza at 
1:30 p.m., music starting at 2 p.m., and lighting of 
lights at 4 p.m. 
BOSTON PLAYOFFS AND VIDEO GAMES FAIR, 
10 a.m.-6 p.m. at the Plaza Castle, Park Sq., 
Boston, hosted by Robin Mattson of General 
Hospital. Admission $2 to benefit the Mass. 
Assn. for Mental Health. Call 742-7452. 
MEL KING APPRECIATION CELEBRATION, 
4-11 p.m. at Harriet Tubman House, Mass. and 
Columbus Aves., Boston. Food, tributes, music, 
poetry. Free. 
HAND-ME-DOWNS, a play about families and 
addiction, will be performed by the lesbian 
theater group Mood Swings, Dec. 5 and 11 at 8 
p.m. and Dec. 12 at 3 p.m. at the Cambridge 
YWCA, 7 Temple St., Central Sq., Camb. 
Admission $4; call 491-6050. 


MONDAY/6 
DONATE NEW OR USED TOYS to the “Toys for 
Tots” campaign, today through Dec. 17, at the 
dropoff center on the 5th floor of the Prudential 
Tower, Boston, from 7:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Sponsored by the US Marine Corps. 


WEDNESDAY/8 
CHRISTMAS MADRIGAL FEASTE with roast 
beef and Consortium Artis Musicae, 7-9 p.m. at 
First Congregational Church, Winchester. 
Tickets $9.50; call 935-6717 or 933-3073. 

OPEN HOUSE FOR PROSPECTIVE NURSES at 
Somerville Hospital School of Nursing, 125 
Lowell St., Somerville, 7-9 p.m. Call 666-4400, 
ext. 246. 

SCHOOL OF FASHION DESIGN hosts an open 
house, 2-4 p.m. at 136 Newbury St., Boston. 
Gallery exhibits, fashion show, classes in pro- 
gress. Call 536-9343. 

ROXBURY COMMUNITY COLLEGE hosts an 
open house for community, school, and agency 
counselors, 3-5 p.m. at 640 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Call 734-1960. 


THURSDAY/9 


AMERICAN RED CROSS sponsors a “Skate-A- * 


Cross,” 1 p.m.-1 a.m. at Spinoff, 145 ipswich St., 
Boston. Skaters will collect pledges based on 
number of hours they skate. Call 262-1234 for 
details. 

WOMEN’S TECHNICAL INSTITUTE holds an 
open house, 5:30-7:30 p.m. at 1255 Boylston St., 
Boston. Learn about technical career 
possibilities. Call 266-2243. 

ANNUAL HOLIDAY WALK on Huron Ave., 
Camb., between Concord and Lakeview Aves. 
Brass quartet, caroling, Santa. From 6 to 9 p.m. 


FRIDAY/10 

CHRISTMAS FAIR of the Mass. Horticultural 
Society, today-Sun.,’10 a.m.-5 pom. at Horticul- 
tural Halil, Mass. and Huntington Aves., across 
from Symphony Hall, Boston. Admission $2.50. 
FLower show, Viennese café. Call 536-9280. 

ACCESS TO MEDIA CONFERENCE, 8:15 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. at Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 


and other graphics, today and tomorrow, 11:30 
a.m.-7 p.m. at Hote! Meridien, Salon Latour, Post 
Office Sq., 200 Franklin St. Boston. Call 
661-9211 or 893-2731. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS sponsors a‘‘Free-For- 
A‘l,” today-Sun. at 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Free admission to museum and many special 
events. Call 267-9300, ext. 445 for details. 


SATURDAY/11 
CHRISTMAS BAZAAR at the French Library, 53 
Marlborough St., Boston, featuring French 
gourmet specialties. Cail 266-4351 for time of 
event and admission 
HOLLY FAIR, today 10 a.m. 6p.m. and tomorrow 
noon-5 p.m. at the Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education 42 and 56 Brattle St., Harvard Sq., 
Camb. Crafts, music, food, clowns, white 
elephants, wassail. Admission free; call 
547-6789. : 
ARTIST'S PROOF printmaking studio holds an 
open studio and holiday sale, 2-6 p.m. at 50 
Second St., Camb., near Lechmere, corner of 
Thorndike St. Call 492-9513. 
MEDIEVAL CHRISTMAS, today 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and tomorrow 1-4 p.m. at Hammond Castle, 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Madrigals, Yule logs, 
knights, jesters, procession, wassail, children’s 
games. Admission $4, children $2; call 283-7673 
for reservations. 
CHRISTMAS CRAFTS SALE today and tomor- 
row, 11 a.m.-5 p.m. at 20 Vernon St., Somerville. 
Crafts, toys, clothing by Vernon St. artisans. 


MORGIE’S MAD HATTER UN-CELEBRATION, 
10 a.m.-1:30 p.m. at Morgan Memorial, 95 
Berkeley St., Boston. Fashion show, tea party, 
magician, cosmetics, jewelry sale. Cali 357-97 10 
for details. 


SUNDAY/12 
CHRISTMAS AT THE ARBORETUM, with carol- 
ing and other festivities, 2-5 p.m. at the 
Hunnewell Visitor Center, off the Arborway, 
Jamaica Plain. Call 524-1718. 





USIC 











CLASSICAL 


SATURDAY/4 
MIT SYMPHONY, with violist Ron Golan, plays 
Martinu, Ravel, Dvo?ak, and Frank Martin at 8:30 
p.m. at Kresge Auditorium, MIT, Mass. Ave. 
opposite the main entrance, MIT, Camb. Free; 
call 253-2906. 
BRANDEIS CHORUS AND CHAMBER CHOIR 
performs music of Berlioz, Brahms, Imbrie, 
Merryman, and Shifrin at 8:30 p.m. at Slosberg 
Music Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
Free; cail 647-2562. 
ORGANIST JAMES JOHNSON plays Sweelinck, 
Cabezon, Carvalho, and Bach at 4:30 p.m. at 
Busch-Reisinger Museum, 29 Kirkland St., 
Camb. Admission $3, students and seniors 
$1.50; call 495-2338. 
JONATHAN MITCHELL LOVENSTEIN, RE- 
CORDER performs at 8 p.m. at St. John the 
Evangelist Church, 33 Bowdoin St., Beacon Hill, 
Boston. With Andrew Holman, harpsichord; Joan 
Boorstein, viola da gamba; Lindsey Humes, 
soprano, and Katherine Foote, flute. Free. 
ALEA Ill, the contemporary-music ensemble, 
plays music by Villa-Lobos, Varése, Nikos 
Mamangakis, Lukas Foss, Martin Amlin, Jacob 
Druckman, and Earl Kim at 8 p.m. at Longy 
School of Music, 1 Folien St., Camb. Admission 
$7, students $3; call 739-1376. 
PRIMARY COLORS, with flutist Marjorie Ben- 
jamin, violist Kristin Robertson, and guitarist 
Jeffry Steele, play music by Bach, Debussy, 
Steele, Stravinsky, Mozart, and Molino at 8 p.m. 
at All Newton Music School, 321 Chestnut St., 
West Newton. Free; call 527-4553. 





chorus, tonight at 8 p.m. and tomorrow at 3 p.m. 
in Jordan Hall, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $6-$12; call 391-1559. 

EMPIRE BRASS QUINTET presents a chamber 
concert at 8 p.m. at Morse Auditorium, 602 
Comm. Ave., Boston. 

BRATTLE STRING QUARTET performs 1-4 p.m. 
at the Galeria Mall, 57 JFK St., Harvard Sq., 
Camb: Call 235-2901 for information. 
BROADMOOR CHAMBER SINGERS perform 
Christmas choral works and carois by Praetorius, 
Hessler, Morley, Palestrina, and others at 8 p.m. 
at Hammond Castle, 80 Hesperus Ave., 
Gloucester. Tickets $5; call 283-7673. 
HARVARD WIND ENSEMBLE performs chamber 
and large ensemble works for winds by Tippett, 
Williams, Mozart, Persichetti, and others at 8 
p.m. at Sanders Theater, Kirkland and Quincy 
Sts., Camb. Tickets $2, students and seniors $1. 
VOICE OF THE TURTLE presents a Chanukah 
concert tonight at 8 p.m. at Harvard Epworth 
Church, 1556 Mass. Ave.; Camb. (opposite the 
Common), and again tomorrow night at 8 p.m. at 
Hebrew College, 43 Hawes St., Brookline. 
Tickets $6, students and elders $4; call 
566-4042. 


SUNDAY/5 
BOSTON ARTISTS’ ENSEMBLE performs at 8 
p.m. at Longy School of Music, 27 Garden St., 
Camb., with violinist Arturo Deimoni, cellist 
Jonathan Miller, and pianist Andrew Wolf; music 
of Brahms. Tickets $6, students and seniors $3; 
call 277-2705 or 367-1380. 
DEDHAM CHORAL SOCIETY presents 
Christmas music by Bach and Handel at 3 p.m. at 
St. Mary's Church, 420 High St., Dedham. 
Admission $5, students and seniors $3; call 
326-6050. 
MUSIC FOR ORGAN AND TRUMPET, with 
organist Leo Abbott and trumpeter Claude 
Theriault, at 3 p.m. at Church of St. Mary, 155 
Washington St., Winchester. Music of Krebs, 
Torelli, Mozart, Waicha, Messiaen, and others. 
Adults $4, students and seniors $3; call 
729-0055. 
MASTERWORKS CHORALE presents Handel's 
Messiah, with soloists Sue Ellen Kuzma, Marion 
Dry, Wayne Rivera, and Thomas Beveridge, at 4 
p.m. at Sanders Theater, Kirkland and Quincy 
Sts., Camb. Tickets $5-$9.50; call 262-3678. 
SAINT MARY’S BOYCHOIR performs at 8 p.m. 
at St. Leonard Church, Prince St., North End, 
Boston. Music by Mozart and Britten and 
traditional music. Tickets $5, children $2; call 
523-2110. 
PIANIST PASCAL DEVOYON plays Fauré, 
Franck, Chopin, and Ravel at 3 p.m. at Paine Hall, 
Harvard University Music Bidg., Camb. Free. 
MUCH ADO, the Renaissance consort, performs 
at 8 p.m. at St. Luke and St. Margaret’s Church, 
40 Brighton Ave., Aliston. Tickets $3, students 
$2, seniors and children.$1. 
THE MASTER SINGERS will perform music by 
Charpentier and Poulenc at 8 p.m. at Sanders 
Theater, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., Camb. 
Tickets $6 and $8; call 734-1432. 
CAROLS AND HAND-BELL CHANGE RINGING, 
with soloists Ida Rae Hersh, Emily Romney, Jack 
Deimore, Robert er, Sally Reed, and 
the MIT Guild of Change Ringers. Music by 
Brahms and carol composers. At 5 p.m. at 
Church of the New Jerusalem, Kirkland and 
Quincy Sts., Camb. Donation $3, students and 
seniors $2; call 864-4552. 
FLUTIST DONNA HIEKEN and pianist David 
Hagan perform works by Leclair, .Damase, 
Marais, Messiaen, Dubois, and Debussy at 5 p.m. 
at the French Library, 53 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Tickets $7.50; call 266-4351. 


WELLESLEY CHORAL SOCIETY performs mu- 
sic by Haydn and Pergolesi at 4 p.m. at St. John 


the “BVERGSIS Church, Wellesley Hills. Call 


235-3711 for ticket prices. 

BALTIC CONCERT SERIES presents violinist 
Routa Kroumovitch and Alvaro Gomez and 
pianist Helen Schmidt playing Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Kainins, Prokofiev, Saint-Saéns, and 
Sarasate at 3 p.m. at First and Second Church, 
66 Marlborough St., Boston. Admission $7.50, 
students and seniors $5; call 547-2010. 

OLD NORTH CHURCH, 193 Salem St., Boston, 
presents Bach's Christmas Oratorio at 4 p.m. 
with chorus, 14-piece orhestra, and organ. Free; 
call 523-6676. 

POLYMNIA CHORAL SOCIETY presents a 
Christmas concert at 3 p.m. at Memorial Hall, 
Melrose. Tickets $4, students $2. 

THE MASTER SINGERS present a French 
Christmas with French carols and music by 
Poulenc and Charpentier at 8 p.m. at Sanders 
Theater, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., Camb. 
Tickets $6 and $8; call 734-1432. 


MONDAY/6 

BEAUX ARTS TRIO, with pianist Menahem 
Pressier, violinist Isidore Cohen, and cellist 
Bernard Greenhouse, plays Hummel, Schumann, 
and Brahms at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theater, 
Kirkland and Quincy Sts., Camb. Tickets $8- 
$10.50; call 495-1700. 

COLLAGE performs music by Mario Davidovsky, 
Webern, Martin Brody, Schoenberg, and Milton 
Babbitt at 8 p.m. at Northeastern University's 
Aiumni Auditorium, 360 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton. Sponsored by the League of Composers 
(ISCM). Tickets $5, students and seniors $2.50; 
call 437-2249. 

SOPRANO JANE BRYDEN and cellist Joan Esch 
perform American music by Charles ives, Ruth 
Loman, Marjorie Merryman, Amelia Rogers, 
Elizabeth Vercoe, and Arlene Zaliman at 7 p.m. at 
Oakwoods, Wellesley College, Wellesley. Free; 
call 787-0762. 


TUESDAY/7 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Sir Colin Davis, performs Elgar's Dream of 
Gerontius, with soprano Jessye Norman, tenor 
Stuart Burrows, baritone John Shirley-Quirk, and 
the Tanglewood Festival Chorus, conducted by 
John Oliver. At 8 p.m. at Symphony Hail. Tickets 
$11-$28; call 266-1492. 
NEW ENGLAND BAROQUE ENSEMBLE per- 
forms works of Abies, Schickardt, Froberger, and 
Telemann at noon at King’s Chapel, School and 
Tremont Sts., Boston. Donation $2. 
BARITONE SANFORD SYLVAN and pianist 
David Breitman performs, music of Beethoven 
and Schumann at 8:30 p.m. at Kresge 
Auditorium, MIT, opposite the main entrance, 
Camb. Free. 


WEDNESDAY/8 
HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY presents Handel's 
Messiah, with Alfred Mann conducting, at 8 p.m. 
at Symphony‘all, Boston. Tickets $7.50-$21; 
call 266-3605. 


THURSDAY/9 

CONCERT ARTS ORCHESTRA OF BOSTON 
plays works for string chamber orchestra by 
Handel, Barber, Bach, Telemann, and Dvofak at 
8 p.m. at Northeastern’s Ell Center Balirdom, 360 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $4, students, 
seniors, and the handicapped $2; call 437-2249. 
PIANIST WALTER SCHENKMAN piays Bach's 
Goldberg Variations at 7:30 p.m. at First and 
Second Church, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Tickets $5 and $7. 


FRIDAY/10 
LUNCH AT THE OPERA HOUSE, light lunch with 
wine and musical performances, at noon at 539 
Washington St., Boston. Tickets $12; reserva- 
tions requested. Call 426-5300. Today's per- 
formance: Stravinsky's £ ‘histoire du soldat Suite 
and other chamber works, with violinist Sandra 
Kott, clarinettist André Lizotte, and pianist 
Neville Dove. 
ORGANIST EDITH HO plays works by Dupré and 
Langlais, 12:15-12:45 p.m. at Trinity Church, 
Copley Sq., Boston. Free; cali 536-0944. 
MASTERWORKS CHORALE presents its annual 
Messiah singalong at 8 p,m. at Cary Hall, Mass. 
Ave., Lexington Center. Free; call 262-3678. 
NEPONSET CHORAL SOCIETY performs 
Bach's Magnificat and Vaughan Williams's Hodie 
tonight at 8 p.m. at Blessed Sacrament Church, 
Walpole, and again at 4 p.m. at St. Mary's 
Church, Foxboro. Tickets $6, students and 
seniors $4.50; call 769-7640. 
THE WAVERLY CONSORT performs a fully 
staged and costumed medieval Nativity 
pageant,"‘The Christmas Story,” at 8 p.m. at 
Jordan Hall, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston, as 
part of the BU Celebrity Series. Tickets $9-$13; 
call 536-2412. 
METROPOLITAN WIND SYMPHONY plays mu- 
sic by Gustav Hoist, Leonard Bernstein, Wagner, 
and Koh-ichi Hattori at 8 p.m. at Pine Manor 
College, Elisworth Hall, 400 Heath St., Chestnut 
Hill. Admission $2, students and seniors $1; call 
522-2849. 
ALL-BRAHMS PROGRAM with pianist Elise 
Jackendoff;* mezzo D’Anna Fortunato, violist 
Clarinettist Ray Jackendoff, at 8 p.m. at Longy 
School of-Music, 1 Follen St., Camb. Free; call 
876-0956. 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY of Arlington per- 
forms choral works by Schumann, Brahms, and 
Mozart at 8 p.m. at St. John’s Church, Arlington. 
Call 623-6652 for ticket prices. 


SATURDAY/11 

ORGANIST JAMES JOHNSON performs works 
by Monteverdi, Gardane, Viadana, Gabrieli, and 
Frescobaidi, with soprano Sandra Stuart, at 4:30 
p.m. at Busch-Reisi Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 29 Kirkland St., Camb. Admission $3; call 
495-2338. 
GUARNERI STRING QUARTET performs music 
by Mozart, Barber, and Dvofk at 8 p.m. in 
Jordan Hall, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston, as 
part of the BU Celebrity Series. Tickets $10.50 
and $11.50; call 536-2412. 
CHORUS PRO MUSICA performs a Christmas 
concert of music by Arnold Schoenberg and 
Handel, as well as traditional and nontraditional 
carols. At 8 p.m. at Old South Church, Copley 
Sq., Boston. Admission $3; call 267-7442. 
ORGANIST MAX B. MILLER and the BU 

Continued on page 32 
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THE OFFICIAL BOSTON PHOENIX BAR BOOK HAS 


IN OVER 250 OF BOSTON’S BEST 
BARS AND RESTAURANTS 

































FANEUIL HALL Chadwick Park Bookstore Cafe AdelphiaRest. The Steak Place Middle East Charlie’s B&B 
Seaside Benjamin's Back Bay Hilton Caffé Capucino Pizzeria Uno T.T. The Bear Kegler’s 
Cityside Fan Club Berkley Pub MacDonald’s Sabra Rest. Cantares Hong Kong Rest. 
Dockside Truffles Pizzeria Uno Hammond Maridor Rest. Father's Fore Ground Round 
Black Rose Barsanti’s Newbury’s Steak Cafe Carlo Garbo’s Turtle Cafe 33 Dunster St. 
Houlihan's The New Place _ Bill’s Bar Raymond's Rest. Duca’s Boston Comedy Charlie’s Kit. 
Frogg Lane Lobster Shed Acapulco Rest. King’s RowlV Victoria Sta Ken’s Pub Fantasia 
Ames Plow The Nine’s Chaps Triple D’s Beacon Rest. P&P London Pub Pizzeria Uno 
Foreign Affairs Parker House Top of the Hub Drinking Fount. Ground Round Sonesta Hotel SOMERVILLE 
Clarke’s The Courtyard Mass. BayCo. Sonny’s WATERTOWN Fed Coach Da Dan’s 
Bell in Hand Kingston's Kon Tiki Bull-Dog’s Pubs Ba Canto Chi-Chi’s ‘aokate 
Friar Tucks Jacob Wirth’s FENWAY Tommy John’s Tiftin’s Spinnaker Bel Canto 
Chatham’s Corner Bradford Hotel Metro The Tavern O’Reilly’s D. Pallysadoe Club Ill 
Lord Bunbury Friar Tuck's” Nerciesus Preston's Ground Round Camb. Racquet  jacner's 
Landmark inn mbes —sCopperfields += BRIGHTON =— Spring St. Pub Latin-O’s The Venice 
tinAicbinetels... Faamaite Down-Under _ Paradise Henry's Rest. W.CAMBRIDGE Rudy's Cafe 
Don's Place Cask ’n’ Flagon Great Scott Wonder Bar Jonathan Swifts Rosebud 
NORTH END Houndstooth P. Storyville T’s Pub .» Maq'’s Pub — Aku-Aku O’Henry’s 
Quarterdeck Houndstooth L. © Burke's Pizzeria Uno Ritchie Zani’s_ — Dertad’s Mahoney’s 
The Winery Penn’s Pub _‘Rathskeller Ground Round _ Victoria Sta. Boathouse Railside 
Bull ’n’ Finch Sultan's Tent The Ark Father's First King’s Row Il! = Christopher’s Marky’s 
Hemmingway’s | ittiest Bar Aku-Aku King’s Row II Pindeck Pub Georgie’s Peasant Stock 
Cobblestone Nick’s Deli Haus Molly’s Greg's Souper Salad Studley’s 
Publik House Mermaid Cafe  SouperSalad Gerlando’s The Raft Casablanca Willow Jazz Club 
Riley's Victoria Sta Crossroads Maryann’s E.CAMBRIDGE Swiss Alps Jon’s Place 
One City Hall BACK BAY. Father's Too _— El Phoenix Inn-Square Ruggles Johnny D’s 
Beacon Hill Pub a icy, Buchanan’s Baseball Tavern Bunratty’s Springfield's Arkadia NORTH-RTE. 1 
N. Sta. Horse y Jumpin’ J. Flash Club Soda Ryles Paco’s Tacos 3 
' ’ Below Decks Palace 
Michael's Cafe L'Ananas Sanctuary -—— Fire & Ice Jacks Club Ahmed’s Cafe Granada 
One if by Land Cask ’n Flagon Ground Round Legal SeaFoods Bow & Arrow , 
Souper Salad : : ; Prince Rest. 
Warren Tavern le Ej Who’s on First Kinvara Pub Cantab Webb Brook 
Father’s Five aca ot Plough & Stars : Pub Vogue Lounge 
DOWNTOWN _Sarge’s Winnie's Pub NEWTON—Rt.9 52); am PY Dino's 
imo’ Bumpers eking Duck li 4 
Channel Primo’s Ai Legal Sea Foods Drumiins s - Henry’s Lounge 
The Pier Copley Seafood obie's Finally Michael ping 2O ba Ferrandi’s 
| Back Bay Lounge BROOKLINE  Caffé Capuccino 49 -—- Roadside Tavern 
Comedy Connect. Ruggles The Tam Ground Roupg Sakura Lounge 
Zito’s Tom Foolery Papillon Gazebe e , The Blue Star 
Patten’s T.C. Lounge Doyle’s Caffé ~~ > Diamond Head 
Cantones i Ground Round §Jaff’s <@ ~_ others Ltd. 
Martin's ye Eliot Lounge © pria Sta. 
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PERFECT b 
HOLIDAY GIFT \WaN 
ATA 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY 
PRICE OF JUST 












ever 
*600.00 
in free drinks at 
a special holiday price. 


* After Holidays, The Bar Book will 





NOT a buy one-get one free deal! NOT a discount offer! 


BUT OVER 250 NO OBLIGATION COUPONS, GOOD FOR A FREE DRINK 
(UP TO $2.50 IN VALUE) AT EACH OF OVER 250 OF BOSTON’S BEST 
BARS & RESTAURANTS. 


THE 540-PAGE OFFICIAL BOSTON PHOENIX BAR BOOK CONTAINS 
“FOOD, “ENTERTAINMENT,” AND “DRESS CODE” INFORMATION FOR 
EACH BAR LISTED ABOVE WITH A MAP ON THE BACK OF EACH “FREE 
DRINK’ COUPON MARKING THE EXACT LOCATION OF THE PLACE. 


















On Sale Now At: 
THE OFFICIAL 
PLUS A FREE J 2x10 preenix 21x 00x THE HARVARD COOP 
G OLD YRR (Harvard Sq., MIT, Children’s Medical Center & Downtown) 
SACK THEATRES 
V.1.P. CARD CARD (Beacon Hill, Charles, Cheri, 57, Paris, 





Pi Alley, Saxon, Assembly Sq. & Natick) 


And other fine stores ev 
(Call 536-5390 for the store nearest you!) 


Which allows you to take advantage of special promotions 
and discounts offered throughout the year to 
V.1.P. Cardholders by Boston Phoenix advertisers. 
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Resteurant eal nied at Lewis Wharf - Boston, MA 523-3994 





Kinvara Pub 


34 Harvard Ave., Aliston, MA 





Sat., Dec. 4 
SPIDERBRIDGE 





Sun., Dec. 5 
MARIE CHABOT 





Thurs., Dec. 9 
THE NORTHERN LIGHTS 





Fri. & Sat., Dec. 10 & 11 
HOT OFF THE FRETS 











TREET MAGIC 
TRINITY 
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Come To 


ADIO 
OMANCE’S 


Album Debut Party 
“As Seen on a a 
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CAFE + BAR + 876-9330 
INMAN SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


Sun. & Mon., Dec. 5 & 6 
MIKE METHENY QUARTET 





Tues., Dec. 7 
eA ns. 





d., Dec. 
BILL BERRY ate Dick JOHNSON 
QuIN TET 





Thurs., Dec. 9 
TONY C ORMAN SEXTET 





Fri. & Sat., Dec. 10 & 11 
TED CASHER QUINTET 





Sun., Dec. 12 
GREG GREENWAY BAND 


DOWNSTAIRS 


Sundays 
VALENTINE TRIO 





Mondays 
RUTHIE RISTICH PLUS 3 





Tuesdays & Wednesdays 
ED PERKINS TRIO 





Thursdays 
SECHIATENC ONI i MHL 








Fridays & Saturdays 
a HERMAN JOHNSON FQu ARTET 




















IN THE FENWAY 


88 QUEENSBURY STREET 


CONCERT LINE 536-2509 





Sat., Dec. 4 
with 4 


BOSTON 

















SUNDAYS 


& one BAR % For the ladiestt - 
7:30 "til 9 eee 
Big Band « cover Rock 'n Roll — 


.m. No Cover!! 













mane Showcase Revue 


Mon., Dec. 6 Tues., Dec. 7 
THE DU BANG MODERN 
GANG ELECTRICS 
THE GROUP THE PHANTOMS 
DIGNEY FIGNUS THE NEEDLES 




















unrakty 


186 Harvard Ave. 
Allston, Mass. 254-9804 


Sun., Dec. 5 
AIRPORTE 
pilus SYNAPSE 
Free Admission 
Mon., Dec. 6 


THE FAS 


Free Admisson 


THE REFLECTORS 


featuring former members of 
THE NERVOUS EATERS 


plus THE GROUP 


Wed., Dec. 8 
RCA Recording Artist 


ROBERT ELLIS ORRALL 


Reduced Admission til 9:30 — 
Thurs., dec. 9 

FOREIGN LEGION 

plus THE SLIDERS 
Fri. Dec 10 


EAST COAST 


Free Admission ‘til 9:30 


Sat, Dec. 11 


THE SYSTEM 


Free Admission til 9:36 
Sun., Dec 


THE ‘CRABZ 
T.H. & THE WRECKAGE 




























THE 
DEL FUEGOS 


Wed., Dec. 8 


BEST OF THE SHOWCASE BANDS 


199 THE 
ofbeer HARDTOPS 


$1.99 
pit 























Thurs., Dec. 9 


All Drinks 2-4-1 
with WHICH DOCTOR 
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5 E. Merrimac St. 
Downtown Lowell 


452-7393 


Sat., Dec. 4 
“Escape from New York” 
with 
REGINA RICHARDS 
& THE BLACKOUTS 
Wed., Dec. 8 
Beer Biase with 


SLEEPER 


50¢ Drafts 
Thurs., Dec. 9 


LIES 

















Upcoming 
Thurs., Dec. 16 












Sat., Dec. 18 
al é Up Pr 





Jumpin’ Jack Flash is available for 
functions and private parties. 


Call for info: 536-2537. 











Fri., Dec. 10 


‘THE NEW 
MODELS 


Sat., Dec. 11 


JOHNNY BARNES § 
& THE BACK BAY 
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Collegium in Early Music present music by 
Buxtehude, Pachelbel, and Bach at 8 p.m. at 
Marsh Chapel, 735 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free 
ORGANIST DOUGLAS RAFTER presents a 
holiday program of popular and classical 
Christmas music tonight at 8 p.m. and again 
tomorrow at 5:30 p.m. at Hammond Castle, 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Tickets $5.50; call 
283-7673 

PIANIST ROBBERT de VRIES plays Beethoven, 
Grieg, Chopin, and Debussy at 8 p.m. at Longy 
School of Music, 1 Folien St., Camb. Tickets $4, 
students $2.50, at the door. 


SUNDAY/12 
GUARNER! STRING QUARTET gives an all- 
Brahms program at 3 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston, as part of the BU 
Celebrity Series. Tickets $10.50 and $11.50; call 
536-2412. 
MUCH ADO, a Renaissance consort, performs 
medieval and Renaissance music from Germany 
at 7:30 p.m. at Newton Highlands Congregational 
Church, 54 Lincoin St., Newton Highlands. 
Donations. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY CHORALE per- 
forms music by Handel, Bruckner, and Daniel 
Pinkham at 8 p.m. at St. Clement's Church, 1105 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 536-6340 for 
information. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE COLLEGIUM MUSI- 
CUM performs Handel's oratorio Judas Mac- 
cabaeus at 7 p.m. at Sanders Theater, Kirkiand 
and Quincy Sts., Camb., with bassist James 
Maddelena, countertenor Jeffrey Gall, and 
Baroque orchestra. Tickets $6; call 495-4696 or 
495-5730. 
PIANIST RUDOLF SERKIN gives a Beethoven 
program at 3 p.m. at Symphony Hall, Boston, as 
part of the BU Celebrity Series. Tickets $10.50- 
$13.50; call 266-1492. 
PIANIST WALTER SCHENKMAN performs at 3 
p.m. at First and Second Church, 66 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tickets $5 and $7. 
PRO ARTE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of Boston, 
with the Back Bay Chorale and Boston CHamber 
Soloists, performs music by Bach and Stravinsky 
at 3 p.m. at Sanders Theater, Kirkland and 
Quincy Sts., Camb. Tickets $6 and $8, students 
and seniors $4 and $6; call 227-4491. 
CELLIST TIMOTHY EDDY and pianist Gilbert 
Kalish play Beethoven, Schubert, Webern, and 
Rachmaninoff at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 
NEWTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA performs 
music by Handel, Corelli, Mozart, Vaughan 
Williams, and LeRoy Anderson at noon at the 
Mall, Rte. 9 and Hammond Pond Parkway, 
Chestnut Hill. 
NEW ENGLAND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA per- 
forms works by Hindemith, Tubin, and Mozart at 
3 p.m. at Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 280 
the Fenway, Boston. Free with museum ad- 
mission. 


POPULAR, ETC. 
SATURDAY /4 


LIBANA, a women’s chorus, performs traditional 
music and dance of Eastern Europe. At 7:30 p.m. 
at Kennedy School, 158 Spring St., East Camb 
Refreshments afterwards. Free. 

YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD SAXOPHONE 
QUARTET performs at 8 p.m. at First Congrega- 
tional Church, 11 Garden St., corner of Mason 
St., Camb. Admission $3; call 661-8305. 
GUITARIST/SONGWRITER GEOFF BARTLEY 
performs at Saturday Night in Marblehead, at 9 
p.m. at the Church of St. Andrew, Lafayette St.. 
Rte. 114, Marblehead. Admission $3. 


SUNDAY/5 
BOSTON BLUEGRASS UNION presents the 
Hotmud Family and the Chicken Chokers at 7 
p.m. at First Church Congregational, 11 Garden 
St., Camb. Tickets $5.50, under 12 free. Call 
661-0214 or 646-6535. 
TRUMPETER/COMPOSER JON HASSELL ap- 








pears with his ensemble at Boston University's — 


Morse Auditorium, 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $6.50 in advance, $8.50 day of show; call 
227-6029. 

JAZZ CELEBRATIONS presents percussionist 
David Moss and saxophonist Tom Gurainick at 
7:30 p.m. at Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St., 
Boston. Donation $4; call 536-3355. 


MONDAY/6 
BENEFIT FOR WERS-FM at 9 p.m. at Spit, 15 
Lansdowne St., Boston, featuring the Proletariat, 
the Del Fuegos, the Prime Movers, and the 
Dogmatics. Admission $4; call 262-2010, ext. 
218. 


TUESDAY/7 

JOAN BAEZ AND PAUL SIMON give a benefit 
concert for the National Nuclear Weapons Freeze 
campaign at 7:30 p.m. at the Orpheum Theater, 
Hamitton Place, Boston. Tickets $12.50-$50; call 
491-7808. 

PAT BENATAR performs at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Centrum, Worcester. Tickets $10,50 and $11.50. 


WEDNESDAY/8 
CHANTEUSE JEANIE STAHL and her trio 
perform a concert of "30s and '40s tunes for the 
benefit of Boston Shakespeare Co. at 8 p.m. at 
52 St. Botolph St., Boston, behind the Colonnade 
Hotel. Tickets $5 general admission, $10 for 
reserved seating, $25 for sponsors. Call 


267-5600. 

THURSDAY/9 
MARK HARVEY and the New American Music 
Ensemble present a program of combined 
Composition and improvisation at 6:30 p.m. at 
the MIT Chapel, Camb. Free; call 253-2906. 
ICTUS plays fusion jazz at noon at North- 
eastern’s Ell Center Ballroom, 360 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 437-2442. 


FRIDAY/10 

JAZZ PIANIST GEORGE WINSTON plays solo 
piano at 8 p.m. at Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury 
St., Boston, sponsored by Modern Productions 
and the Jazz Coalition. Tickets $11; call 
227-6029. 

LADUVANE, the a cappella Balkan singing 
group, presents a ‘Festival of Light and Song” 
embodying solstice rituals from many centuries, 
tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at Arlington St. 
Church, 355 Boylston St., Boston. Tickets $6.50: 
Call 861-0649. 


CATHY WINTER AND BETSY ROSE play con- 
temporary folk and women’s music at 8:30 p.m 

at Lucy Wheelock Auditorium, Wheelock Col- 

lege, 180 the Riverway, Boston. Tickets $5; call 
734-5200. The auditorium is wheeichair-ac- 
cessible 

AGEBEKOR DRUM AND DANCE TROUPE and 
the Antigravity Jazz Band present an evening of 
jazz and African dance at 8 p.m at First 
Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., Camb 
Admission $4; call 924-5166 

RUTHANNA presents a Christmas concert at Old 
West Church, 131 Cambridge St., Boston, near 
Govt. Center, 7:30-10 p.m. Tickets $5, children, 
elderly, and handicapped $1; call 491-6815 or 
227-0845. 

THE ROCHES perform at 7 p.m. at Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $9.50 and $10.50; call 247-0972. 


SATURDAY/11 
EVENING OF YIDDISH MUSIC with the Klezmer 
Conservatory Band and the Zamir Chorale, at 8 
p.m. at Brookline High School Auditorium, 115 
Greenough St., Brookline. Tickets $5 and $8; call 
354-2884 or 720-1790. 
COMPOSER-GUITARIST FRAN McKENDREE 
performs at 8:30 p.m. at St. Peter's Episcopal 
Church, Beverly. Admission $2; call 922-3438. 
THE GATHERING, an Israeli music group, will 
perform tonight at 7:30 p.m. in the Levin 
Ballroom, Usdan Student Center, Brandeis Uni- 
versity, Waltham, and again tomorrow night at 
7:30 p.m. at Morse Auditorium, Boston Univer- 
sity, 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tickets $9, 
students and seniors $6; call 631-4202. 
FRENCH LIBRARY, 53 Mariborough St., Boston, 
presents a Christmas concert with music by De 
Laland and Charpentier at 8 p.m., with cham- 
pagne reception afterwards. Admission $10; call 
266-4351. There will also be music, free of 
charge, from noon to 5 p.m. at the Christmas 
bazaar going on during the day. 


SUNDAY/12 
ANTHONY BRAXTON and his trio perform at 
7:30 p.m. at Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St. 
Boston. Sponsored by Modern Productions and 
the Jazz Coalition. Tickets $9.50; call 227-6029. 
BOSTON ARCHDIOCESAN CHOIR SCHOOL 
20th anniversary Christmas concert at 3 p.m. and 
again at 8 p.m. at 29 Mt. Auburn St., Camb. 
Tickets $5 and $7; call 868-8658. 
PERKINS HANDBELL ENSEMBLE performs 
Christmas selections at 3:30 p.m. To obtain free 
tickets, write Perkins School for the Blind, 175 
North Beacon St., Watertown 02172 and enclose 
SASE. 
CAMBRIDGE CHORALE performs holiday music 
at 3 p.m. at First Parish Church, Arlington. Free. 





OETRY 
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SUNDAY/5 
OPEN READING FOR WOMEN and potluck 
supper at 5 p.m. at Cauldron Experimental 
Theater 22 Randolph St., South End, Boston. 
Donation $1; call 542-8575. 
STORYTELLER CAROL BURNES performs at 2 
p.m. at the Loker School, Loker St., Wayland 
Free; call 358-7056. 
PLAYWRIGHTS’ PLATFORM presents Sunday 
evening workshops for playwrights at 7:30 p.m. 
at Suffolk University, 41 Temple St., Beacon Hill, 
behind the State House, Boston. Admission free. 
Tonight: reading and critique of Famous Among 
Cockroaches, by Bruce Dale. 


MONDAY/6 

PETER PIPER’S PICK OF POETS, short Mon- 
day-night readings interspersed with piano music 
by Bonnie McLeod, 7:30-8:45 p.m. at Peter Piper 
Restaurant, 91 Mass. Ave., between Boyiston 
and Commonwealth, Boston. Sponsored by 
Stone Soup Poets; call 227-0845 for information. 
Tonight's readers: William Barnum and Jon P. 
Jervis, Jr. 

HOWARD NORMAN, author of Where the Chill 
Came From and The Wishing Bone Cycle, reads 
his poems at 8:15 p.m. at the Cambridge Center 
for Adult Education, 56 Brattle St., Camb. 
Donations requested; call 547-6789. 

HOWARD MOSS, poetry editor of The New 
Yorker, reads new poems to the New Engiand 
Poetry Club, at 8 p.m. at the Harvard Faculty 
Club, 20 pra bans St., Camb. Call 969-6373 for 


poor wena! gives a entitied 
“African Poetry: My Own and Others’ at 3:30 
p.m. in the Special Functions Room at Simmons 
College, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 
738-3105. 


TUESDAY/7 
ALLEN GROSSMAN, author of The Woman on 
the Bridge over the Chicago River, reads from his 
poems at 5:30 p.m. in room 315, George 
Sherman Union, Boston University. Free; call 
353-2510. 
POET GAIL MAZUR will read her poems at 2 p.m. 
at the Harbor Art Gallery, UMass/Boston, Harbor 
Campus, Columbia Pt., Dorchester. Call 
929-8260 for information and fees. 
JONATHAN AARON, author of Second Sight, 
reads his poems at 4:30 p.m. at Lamont Library, 
Harvard University, Camb. Free; refreshments. 


WEDNESDAY/8 
NOVELIST AND POET ALICE WALKER reads 
from her work at 7:30 p.m. at Emmanuel College, 
400 the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 277-9340, ext. 
118. 


THURSDAY/9 

POET JENNIFER ROSE reads from her work at’ 
7:30 p.m. at the Cambridge School, Georgian 
Rd., Weston. Admission $2 to benefit the 
Cambridge School literary magazine. Call 
893-5555. 

POET ROSARIO MORALES, author of Origins of 
Racism, reads her poems at 7:30 p.m. at Ticknor 
Lounge, Boyiston Hall, Harvard Yard, Camb. 
POET AND TRANSLATOR JONATHAN GAL- 





———— 

















ASSI reads and discusses his transiations of 
Eugenio Montale’s poems and essays at 4:30 
p.m. at Lamont Library, Harvard Yard, Camb 
Free; refreshments. Call 495-2454. 

VALERIE MINER, author of Blood Sisters & 
Movement, reads at 7:30 p.m. at New Words 


Bookstore, 186 Hampshire St.. Camb. Call 

876-5310 for admission charge. 
SATURDAY/11 

“STORIES OF THE SHTETL” — Penninha 


Adelman, Judith Black, and Laura Pershin tell 
Yiddish stories as part of Storytellers in Concert, 
at 8 p.m. at First Church Congregational, 11 
Garden St., Camb. Tickets $4; call 868-9600, ext. 
449, afternoons. 

POET NORMA FARBER, author of As / Was 
Crossing Boston Common, reads her poems at 
4:30 p.m. at Cambridge Art Assn. Gallery,“25R 
Lowell St., Camb., followed by soprano Barbara 
Winchester and guitarist Jeffry Steele performing 
19th- and 20th-century music. Free; call 
876-0246. 


SUNDAY/12 
STORYTELLER JAY O’CALLAHAN performs at 
3 p.m. for the Eire Society of Boston at the Park 
Plaza Hotel, Park Sq., Boston. Admission $2; call 
332-3406. 





ALKS 





SATURDAY/4 
“ANARCHISM IN AMERICA: New England Roots 
and immigrant Contributions,” screening of film 
followed by panelists Howard Zinn, Paul Avrich, 
Kate Millett, and Carol Groneman, 9:45 a.m.-1 
p.m. at Boston Public Library, Copley Square, in 
the downstairs lecture hall. Sponsored by Pacific 
Street Films and the BPL; free. Call 536-5400, 
ext. 216 for information. 

“MOVEMENT AND ART,” free drop-in dance 
lecturefdemo by Bonita Weksman and James 
Kirby, at 2 p.m. at the institute of Contemporary 
Art, 955 Boylston St., Boston. Free; cali 
266-5152. Sign-language-interpreted. 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
will be discussed from 1 to 5 p.in. at Simmons 
College, 300 the Fenway, Boston, with featured 
speaker Irene Small. Free; call 738-2177. 
JESSICA SAVITCH will speak on the pursuit of 
excellence at 8:30 p.m. at Salem High School, 
Willson Rd. and Highland Ave., Salem. Free; call 
744-3390. 


SUNDAY/5 
ETHICAL SOCIETY OF BOSTON, 5 Comm. Ave., 
Boston, presents Mark Hagstedt of the New 
England Primate Center speaking on‘‘The De- 
velopment of a National Nutritional Policy” at 11 
a.m. Free; childcare provided. Call 267-2049 for 
information. 
“JAPANESE WAX-RESIST DYEING,” iec- 
ture/demo by artist Yasuko Yabe at 2 p.m. at 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Museum admission. Call 267-9300, ext. 
291. 
OPEN TRANCE MEETING at Theosophical 
Society, 122 Bay State Rd., Boston, noon-4 p.m 
Medium Stephen Fulton will be controlled by the 
ancient Egyptian, Syrsha. Donation $3; call 
266-04 10. 
PAUL ROBESON JR. speaks on “Paul Robeson 
The Artist and the Universality of the African 
American Cultural Tradition” at 11 a.m. at Morse 
Auditorium, 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. Sponsor- 
ed by Community Church of Boston. Free; call 
266-67 10. 
MILITANT FORUM presents Peter Glace of the 
Socialist Workers Party talking on ‘The Current 
Economic Crisis: What Solution for Working 
People?” at 7:30 p.m. at 510 Comm. Ave., 
Kenmore Sq., Boston. Donation $2; call 
262-4621. 
DISCOVERING UNSEEN DRAWINGS by Renais- 
sance masters with the aid of infrared refiect- 
ography will be discussed by Molly Faries of 
indiana University at 3 p.m. at the Museum of 
Fife Arts, Remis Auditorium, 465 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Museum admission. Call 267-9300 
GUITAR WORKSHOP, 755 Boyiston St., Boston, 
presents a lecture by Michael Bierylo on “Or- 
ganizing a Successful Rock 'n’ Roll Band” at 2 
p.m. Free; call 262-5520. 
TECHNIQUES OF RAG WEAVING will be de- 
monstrated at 2 p.m. by Doris Oppenheimer at 
the Christmas Store, 1771 Mass. Ave., Camb., 
between Harvard and Porter Sqs. Free; call 
491-3505. 


_ ~ MONDAY/6 
BOSTON CAMERA CLUB presents Charies and 
Marian Currier speaking on “The Charm of 
England” at 7:30 p.m. -at 32 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village. Free; call 731-1953. 
LECTURE ON CHILDREN AND DIVORCE at 8 
p.m. at Riverside Family Counseling, 259 Wainut 
St., Newtonville. Free; call 964-6933. 

CRIME PREVENTION TECHNIQUES will be 
discussed at four sessioris tonight through Thurs. 
at 7:30 p.m. at Boston University's George 
Sherman Union, 775 Comm. Ave., Boston. Self- 
defense, awareness, first aid. Free; call 
353-2067. 

WOMAN JOB HUNTER’S support group at 6 
p.m. at Wider Opportunities for Women, 413 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Admission $6; reservations 
required. Call 437-1040. 

PARENTS AND FRIENDS OF LESBIANS AND 
GAYS meet at 7:15 p.m. in Conference Room 1A, 
Sherrill Hall Library, Episcopal Divinity School, 99 
Brattle St., Camb., corner of Mason St. Free; call 
436-5393. 


TUESDAY/7 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART presents 
Dr. Marianne Martin of Boston College speaking 
on"Reflections of Modern Art and the Dance’”’ at 
7 p.m. at 955 Boylston St., Boston. Admission $4; 
call 266-5152. 

“GUATEMALA: THE GATHERING STORM,” a 
new slide-tape presentation, wili be shown at 
7:30 p.m. at the Paulist Center, 5 Park St., 


Boston, with speakers Efrain Marroquin and 
Jean-Marie Simon. Donation $4; call 482-1211 
for more information. 

“THE INSANITY DEFENSE: Its \mplications for 
the American Justice System’’ will be discussed 
by Alan Dershowitz of Harvard Law School, Peter 
Arenella of BU Law School, David Michael Bear 
of Beth israel, and Mary Louise Westmoreland of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice at 
Kennedy School of Govt., 79 JFK St., at 8 p.m. 
Call 495-1360 for admission charges and more 
information. 

“THE IMPACT OF GOSSIP” will be discussed by 
Rabbi Joshua Elkin and Rabbi Jeffrey Summit at 
8 p.m. at Jewish Young Adult Center, 1120 
Beacon St., suite 1-G, Brookline. Free; call 
566-5946. 

“CAREER OPTIONS FOR WOMEN IN THE ‘80s,” 
at 7 p.m. at Newbury Junior College, 921 
Boyiston St., Boston. Free; cali 800-952-7436 for 
reservations. 

THE CRISIS IN CENTRAL. AMERICA will be 
described by Stephen Kinzer of the Globe on the 
basis of his firsthand experience at 6 p.m. at Pan 
American Society of New England, 75A Newbury 
St., Boston. Donation $3 includes coffee. 


WEDNESDAY/8 
“THE SURVIVOR AS WITNESS,” lecture on the 
Holocaust at 8:30 p.m. at Hebrew College, 43 
Hawes St., Brookline, by Rabbi Ben Zion Gold. 
Admission $5, students $2.50. 
“WOMEN IN THE ‘80s,” pane! discussion at 3:30 
p.m. at Emmanuel College, 400 the Fenway, 
Boston. Free; call 277-9340, ext. 118. 
“ARE SCHOOLS ABANDONING THE ARTS?”, 
talk by Anne Hawley of Mass. Council on the Arts 
and Humanities at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge 
Forum, 3 Church St., Harvard Sq., Camb. Free; 
call 876-9644. 
“WOMEN IN LITERATURE,” talk by Susan 
Gubar of Tufts University and Trudier Harris of 
Radcliffe at 7:30 p.m. at Agassiz House, Radcliffe 
Yard, Camb. Cali 495-8607 for admission 
Charges. 
“THE STRUGGLE IN NAMIBIA” will be dis- 
cussed by Dumisani Kumalo, David DeBeers, and 
Jacques Marchand at 7 p.m. at the 2nd-floor 
auditorium at Boston University, 775 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Call 354-6740 for admission 
charges. 
AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL holds a reception 


in honor of Human Rights Day at 7 p.m. at _ 


international Institute of Boston, 287 Comm. 
Ave., Boston, with former Argentine prisoner 
Alicia Portnoy, Solidarity activist Stanislaw 
Baranczak, and John G. Healey of Amnesty 
international. Admission $10 to benefit Amnesty 
international. Call 547-9295 for details. 


THURSDAY/9 

“THE FUTURE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY” 
will be discussed by Waiter D. Burnham at 7:30 
p.m. at Workmen's Circle, 1762 Beacon St., 
Brookline, sponsored by Democratic Socialists 
of America. Call 426-9026 for admission charge. 
SOCIAL WORKERS FOR PEACE AND 
NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT present a slide-tape 
show, “Hostage at Hell's Bottom,” at 7:30 p.m. at 
All Saints Parish, 1773 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Free; cail 227-9635. 

FORUM ON HAZARDOUS WASTE at 7 p.m. at 
New England Aquarium, Central Wharf, Boston. 
Free; call 742-8830. 

MASS. BLACK ALCOHOLISM COUNCIL pres- 
ents a slide show,“‘Working with Special Popula- 
tions,” at 5 p.m. at the Community Training and 
Resource Center, 55 Dimock St., Goddard 
Building, 2nd floor, Roxbury. Call 445-6045 for 
admission charges and reservations. 
“TECHNOLOGY IN HUMAN REHABILITATION” 
will be described by Robert Mann of MIT at 7 
p.m. at Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., in the 


downstairs lecture hall. Free; call 536-5400, ext. - 


216. 

U.S. TRADE REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM 
BROCK will speak on international trade, its 
progress and potential, at 11:30 a.m. at Cabot 
Intercultural Center, Tufts University, Medford. 
Free. 

BELLA ABZUG will speak off women's rights at 8 
p.m. at Cole Memorial Chapel, Wheaton College, 
Norton. Free; cali 285-9808. 

“MONET AT ARGENTEUIL,” art history lecture 
by Paul Hayes Tucker of UMass, at 7 p.m. at 
Charlestown Branch Library, 179 Main St., 
Charlestown. Free; call 242-1248. 


FRIDAY/10 
ART SANDWICHED IN, lunchtime lectures at the 
institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St., 
Boston. Bring lunch; coffee and dessert 


provided. Admission $2; call 266-5152. Today at . 


12:15 p.m., Jane Lempereur of the ICA talks on 
“Diaghilev and the Avant-Garde.” 


SATURDAY/11 

“MUTUAL INSPIRATION,” lecture/demo on the 
combination of theater, movement, painting, and 
sculpture conducted by Cynthia Thompson at 2 
p.m. at the institute of Contemporary Art, 955 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 266-5 152. 
SYMPOSIUM ON COMPUTER ART at 10 a.m. at 
DeCordova Museum, Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoin. 
Computer artist Harold Cohen, currently being 
exhibited, and others will speak. Admission $3; 
call 259-8371. F 


Ann Josselyn Valukis at 4 p.m. at Theosophical 
Society, 122 Bay State Rd., Boston. Donation $3; 
call 266-04 10. 

A CENTRAL AMERICA UPDATE, with New York 
Times reporter Raymond Bonner and Cindy Buhi 
of the Coalition for a new Foreign and Militdry 
Policy, at 7:30 p.m. at the Church of the 
Covenant, 67 Newbury St., Boston. Admission 
$3; call 426-3040. 

“THE POLISH REVOLUTION TODAY,” talk by 
Ernest Harsh, staff writer for intercontinental 
Press, at 7:30 p.m. at 510 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Sponsored by Militant Forum. Donation $2; call 
262-4621. 

“NUCLEAR ARMAGEDDON AND ASIA,” talk by 
Daniel Boone Schirmer of Friends of the Filipino 
People at 11 a.m. at the Community Church of 
Boston, Morse Auditorium, 602 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Music by Janice Allen. 

BOSTON ESPERANTO CLUB celebrates the 
123rd anniversary of the birth of Esperanto 
inventor Dr. Ludwig Zamenhof at 2 p.m. at Mass. 
College of Art, 364 Brookline Ave., Boston. Free; 
cali 235-0320, ext. 3275 or 436-2572 
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Causeway St., North Station 
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Entertainment 
Every Wed. Evening 
. | All Drinks $1 — Pizza 50¢ 
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New Years Eve 
Live at the Pier 


THE CHEATERS’ 





TEL. 426-7222 OR 426-6890 








ATTENTION: CLUB MANAGERS 


like to help you. With prices starting as low as 


even less! 








today. 


Of course you want your business to be a success. And to 
make it happen you realize you need the best sounding 
bands at the best sounding prices available. We would 


$200 per 


night we can accommodate almost any club. We also have 
solo acts and DJ's with portable sound and lightshows for 


if you need entertainment. for your club call or visit us 


THE PASE & MUSIC COMPANY 
420 WASHINGTON ST., BRAINTREE 


848-8130 
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MANAGEMENT AND BOOKING 


THE PARADISE 


Wed., Dec. 22 


JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH 
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Fri., Dec. 31 


24 HOUR CONCERT INFO LINE 
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_ THE CLASS 
OF THE 
GLASS — 


e 4-cylinder DOHC engine with e Fuel gauge 

Twin Dome combustion ¢ Quartz-halogen headlight 
chambers ¢ Shaft drive e Tran- e Tubeless, raised white letter 
sistorized ignition ¢ Slotted tires ¢ Gear position indicator 
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Play by play 


compiled by Alan Stern 


ALMOST AN EAGLE. Michael Kimberiey’s 
Broadway-bound comedy is yet another 
elegy to vanishing American values. James 
Whitmore, in an amusingly exaggerated but 
also touching performance, plays an aging 
Boy Scout leader with numerous merit 
badges for tying one on (and we don't 
mean knots), whose dwindling troop is 
going through the usual coming-of-age 
crises. After a routinely funny first act 
(Richie and the Fonz join the Boy Scouts) , 
the play tries, unsuccessfully, to vault from 
situation comedy to national tragedy 
Aimost an eagle? Looks like the NBC 
peacock to us. At the Wilbur Theater, 246 


Tremont Street, Boston (423-4008) 
through December 11. Curtain is at 8 p.m 
Monday through Saturday, with 2 p.m 


matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. Tix 
$13 50 through $27.5¢ 

BOY MEETS BOY. This 1975 confection by 
Bill Solly and Donald Ward attempts to 
those plush. sophisticated musicals 
Mf the '30s by imagining an art-deco world 
in which homosexua! romance is taken for 


rectify 


granted. Sounds intriquing, but the music 

t surprisingly) never lives up to its Cole 
Porter ambitions. and the gay reiationsnips 
ar ist slavish imitation t heterosexua 


stereotype production has more 
Presented bY the 
Triangle the YWCA 
Stud Street 
Boston (482-0897). through December 1 

Curtain 1s at 8 p.r Thursday throug 


Saturday. Tix $6 $5 for students an 


exuberance than tinesse 
Company at 


Clarenaon 


Theater 


Tneater 140 


CHRISTMAS STORY. Presented by the 


Northeast Kingdom Puppet Theater. an 
‘ttshoot of the Breaag and Puppet Theater 
At Christ Cnurch, Zero Garden street 


December 11 anc 
Tix $4: $1 for 


Cambridge (720-2265 
Curtain is at 
chiidrer 
DANCIN’ IN THE STREET! Billy Wilson's 
razzie-dazzie tribute to Motown is choreo- 
graphed to the teeth and fairly bursting with 
the energy of its young, talented per- 
formers. But the triumphant moments owe 
less to Wilson's theatrics than to the hit- 
making instincts of Berry Gordy. At the Next 
Move Theater, 1 Boylston Place, Boston 
(423-5572), through January 2. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday: at 6 and 
9:30 p.m. on Saturday; and at 3 and 6:30 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $13 to $19.50. 
THE DINING ROOM. MIT professor A.R. 
Gurney's new comedy, which opened Off 


3 pr 


Broadway last winter and is still doing 
smash business, offers a privileged peek 
into the homes of some rich WASPs as they 
dine their way from the Depression to the 
present. At the Huntington Theater Com- 
pany at Boston University, 264 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston (266-3913), through Decem- 
ber 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday (Decem- 
ber 5), with 2 p.m. matinees on Wednesday 
Saturday (December 11), and Sunday. Tix 
$10 to $17 
EVITA. Andrew Lloyd Webber and Tim 
Rice's operatic musical about the rise and 
fall of Eva Duarte; the Argentine sium giri 
who slept her way to political superstardom 
iS NOt quite the ironic exposé its writers 
intended. Still, the music is haunting, Evita’s 
ability to keep us eating out of her hand — 
no matter what ugly thing we're told about 
ner — has a certain brilliance, and the show 
itself is an expertly orchestrated fascist 
campaign, with director Harold Prince as its 
manager. Don't cry for us, Argentina; look 
at the money we have to biow on theate 
tickets. At the Shubert Theater, 265 Tre 
mont Street. Boston (426-4520). throug? 
January 29 Curtain is at 8 o.m. Monday 
through Saturday. with 2 p.m. matinees 
Weonesday and Saturday. Tix $16.50 t 
HAVING A LIFE. | oca! piaywright Elizabeth 
Wyatt wrote this comedy about unpiannec 
parenthood. At the Alley Theater, 125 
Cambridge Street, Cambridge (232-1629 
r 492-9567), December 9 through Jan 














ary 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $6 to $8 
MADDOGS. Lydia Sargent's allegorical! 
comedy about smali-town hysteria seems 
somewhat perfunctory in its attacks on 
militarism, sexual stereotyping, and smug 
upper-class WASPs. Still, Sargent’s warped 
dialogue and irreverent direction and the 
zesty bunch of actors-as-caricatures give 
this show a scruffy appeal. At the Newbury 
Street Theater, 565 Boyiston Street, Boston 
(437-0517), through December 13. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday 
Pay what you can afford 
"NIGHT MOTHER. Marsha Norman, whose 
Getting Out drew a powertul portrait of a 
female ex-con and her younger self, now 
examines the anguish between an aging 
mother and her daughter. Tom (Grease) 
Moore directs this world premiére. in 
repertory at the American Repertory 
Theater, Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge (547-8300). December 
10 through February 5. Curtain is at 8 p.m 
on Friday and Saturday, and at 2 and 8 p.m 
on Sunday. Tix $7 to $18 
PATHWAYS TO MADNESS: THE METZ 
FAMILY. The first in a projected cycie of 
seven plays based on anthropologist Jules 
Henry s case-study account of psychosis ir 
the American family. Henry said that ne 
perceived these tamulies as Greek tragedie 
without gods. and co-directors (and a 
tors) Twn McDonough and Vincent Murphy 
nave sprinkiec lonescc 
biowing the danai into the grotesque-with 
imperceptibie puffs This particuia 
nuciear famuy tall wut ec 


maainatively sketched (by Canadian pia 


ms Vresteia 


aimos! 





wriant Marc Diamond) than one would 
wish, depending too neavily on tne omnis 
cient anthropologist for explanations. Tne 
irony iS that, at its Dest, tne work is gq d 


enough not to need him. At TheaterWork 








250 Stuart St., Park Sq., Boston 


DR. JULES HENRY’s 
PATHWAYS 
TO MADNESS 


Wed.-Sat., 8 p.m.., 


Tickets: 497-1814 





“Boston's best and most adventurous theater!"’ 
“Boston's foremost avantgarde stage troupe!’’ 


Groups: 482-3424 


DARIO FO’S 
TOMORROW’S NEWS 
TODAY 


Fri. & Sat., 11:00 p.m. 


— Kevin Kelly, Boston Globe 


Boston Magazine 
Bostix 








250 Stuart Street, Boston (497-1814) 
through December 18. Curtain is at 8 p.m 
Wednesday through Saturday. Tix $5 to 
$10 

PRIVATE LIVES. This production of Noe! 
Coward's comedy about inseparable 
divorcés is superbly orchestrated by direc- 
tor John Hickok and authoritatively acted 
by Mark Robbins and Sandra Shipiey. But it 
may be too impeccable, too mechanical 
good as the production is, it never surprises 
In repertory at the Boston Shakespeare 
Company, 52 St. Botoiph Street. Boston 
(267-5600), through December 12. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday 
and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $6.50 to 
$12.50 

THE ROYAL PASTE AND PAPER 
CIRCUS. Giant puppets, masks, innovative 
mime, and nine versatile performers. At the 
New Ehrlich Theater, 539 Tremont Street 
Boston (482-6316). through January 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $7 to $8; discounts for 
children and senior 

SNOOPYIMN Even padded with exclamatior 
points, this New York-bound follow-up tc 
1967's You/re a Good Man. Charlie Browr 
iS small and cute and very eager: there 
more whimsy thar 
bones 
written some snappy 
and the cast plays yesterday's fuinmies for a 
worth But a he eponymou 
beagie. smug anc sinewy Vavic Gar 
definitely top dog 


nouse 7 Warrentor Stre 


meat on tn pur 


Composer Larry arossman Na 


they're 


26 + “4 Ve +r rou 7 De ember 
Tuesday through Friday 
mM Saturday. and at¢a 
p.m. on Sunday Tix $14 to $ 

THREE SISTERS. 


mMumaman director who 


Andre: Serbar 
Caused a sensatior 
years ago with hms 


New York a few 


ONE 
HOUR 












production of The Cherry Orchard, now 
guides Chekhov's timeless play about three 
gitis from the sticks with Moscow on their 
minds. At the American Repertory Theater 
Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street 
Cambridge (547-8300). through February 
5. Curtaim is at 2 and 8 p.m. on Saturday 
(December 4) and Sunday (December 5) 
Tix $9 to $18 

TIMEPIECES. “Cold reading of a new 
play by Paul Mroczka about Slavic 
Americans. Presented by the Playwrights 
Platform at the Suffolk Theater, 41 Tempie 
Street. Boston (267-6180), on Monday 
December 6, at 7:30 p.m. Tix.$2 
TOMORROW'S NEWS TODAY. Director 
Vincent Murphy inaugurates TheaterWorks 
late-night workshop series with these two 
political theater pieces by Italian dramatists 
Dario Fo and Franca Rame. The plays 
monologues inspired by the experience of 
the Baader-Meinnof terrorists, are exquisite- 
ly acted by Kirsten Giroux and Lynne 
McColiough — and would be sublime 
theater at any hour. At TheaterWorks, 250 
Stuart Street, Boston (497-1814), through 
December Curtain is at 11 p.m or 
Friday and Saturday 
WHODUNNIT. 
whc ? Jack Westor 
of Anthony (Sleuth) Shaffer's new Broad 
d thriller. nas disappeared fror 


tne ast noer mysterious circumstance 


o~. a 
11x D> 
rT 4 wet nc 
ine question jus 1OW (IS 


formerly the star 


way-bDour 


ign Decembe 


8 p.m. Monday 
Saturday. with 2 p.m. matinees on Wedne 


day and Saturday. Tix $12.50 to $27.5 
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North Atlantic Dancearts Co. 


Fri., Dec. 10 — 7:00 PM 

Sat., Dec. 11 — 2:00PM 

& 7:00 PM 

Sun., Dec. 12 — 2:00 PM 

& 7:00 PM 

Children/Sr. Citizens — *1.50 

Adults — *5.00 
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Peter Aluman, Producing Director 
Zelda Fichandler, Artistic Advisor 
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CHARGE BY PHONE: 
617/266-3913 
JUBILEE GROUP SALES: 617/482-3424 


Schedule: Opening Wed. at 
7:30 p.m., Tues.-Sat. eves. at 8 p.m., Sun. 
eve. at 7 p.m. (except Dec. 12 & 19), Wed., 
Sat., Sun. mat. at 2 p.m. (except Dec. 1 & 
4). Ticket Prices: $10-$17 (depending on 
performance day and time). Preview 
Prices: (Nov. 27, 28, 30 only) $7.50 and $9. 


Beston University Theatre, 
264 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, MA 02115 
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OPEN NOW AT: 
* 657 Boylston Street 266-6560 * 10! Summer Street 423-6848 
* One Milk ac Washington 423-4818 
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“It's irresistible!’’ - KELLY/GLOBE 
“Boundless energy & spirit!"’ - 


KULHAWIK/WBZ-TV4 


‘5 star material!”’ - 
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SAVE *5°° 
PER TICKET 
WITH COUPON 








BRUDNOY /WNEV-TV7 


INFO. 423-5572 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
JOHN ROSS 











Good for purchase of up to 2 tickets for Tues, 
Wed at 8 pm, Sun at 6:30 pm. December only. 
May be used only with cash purchase & not in 
conjunction with any other discount. Subject to 
availability. The coupon must be presented at 
the box office at time of purchase. No refunds or 
exchanges. Subject to withdrawal without no- 
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THIS WEEK 


*k**x**k100 YEARS: BERLIN 
PHILHARMONIC — EARLY RECORD- 
INGS (Deutsche Grammophon). What an 
amazing way to celebrate a century! This 
set begins with the first recording of a 
complete symphony ever made — the 
Beethoven Fifth conducted by the legend- 
ary Arthur Nikisch (third conductor of the 
BSO) in 1913. It's a performance that may 
have been surpassed in technical facility but 
never in conviction, shapeliness, or force. 
Nikisch’s 1920 Roman Carnival Overture 
may very well be the most satisfying 
performance of this piece ever recorded, 
perfectly balancing carnival color with 
Berlioz's most insinuating lyricism 
(especially that defense-annihilating theme 
on.French horn) . Other highlights on this set 
include Erich Kleiber's Mozart —a_full- 
bodied /domeneo Overture and teasing 
German Dances (1928), and his tingling, 
virile Mendelssohn (Midsummer Night's 
Dream selections) , the neglected composer 
Hans Pfitzner's delicate and vigorous 
Beethoven Eighth; and the far-from- 
neglected Richard Strauss, still underrated 
as a conductor, beautifully molding Gluck 
and Weber overtures and his own Salome's 
luscious, lubricious dance (1928). After the 
Nikisch, the most sensational selections on 
this set are the two pieces conducted by 








compiled by Mark Moses 


Oskar Fried, one of Berlin's Jewish musi- 
cians who went east instead of west to avoid 
the Nazis; and as far as the West is 
concerned, he might as well have disap- 
peared from the face of the earth. Fried was 
a friend and supporter of Mahler, conduct- 
ing Berlin premiéres of that composer's 
Second, Sixth, and Eighth symphonies. His 
Second with the Berlin Philharmonic in 1924 
was the first complete recording of a Mahler 
symphony. The Danse Macabre included 
here is hardly Mahler, but is the most 
delightfully effective version I've ever heard 
(beating out Toscanini’s) — the xylophone 
“bones” rattling right into the prehistoric 
microphone. More significant is his Firebird 
Suite, recorded in 1928, the year Stravinsky 
made his own first recording of the piece. 
The performance scintillates with Rimsky- 
Korsakovian color and drive and an uncom- 
mon feel for Stravinsky's dynamic changes 
and rhythmic prestidigitation. Every note 
tells a story. Such a variety of seleictions 
and personalities, minimally but miracu- 
lously preserved; if nothing else, this set 
provides a thrilling object lesson in un- 
selfconscious musical understanding. How 
many orchestras today could offer so much 
to celebrate? (Lloyd Schwartz) 

*&*'zJoe Cocker, SHEFFIELD STEEL 
(Island). However belatedly, Joe Cocker's 
strongest album in 10 years finds him living 
down John Belushi’s snot-nosed im- 
personation of him by reminding you that 
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Cocker has always had a more open, 
unpatronizing feel for black music than the 
Blues Brothers ever did. The austerity of Sly 
Dunbar and Robbie Shakespeare's rhythms 
often sets Cocker's grunts into needlessly 
stark relief, but more often they're just the 
tether his wild flights need. Still, more astute 
material could have boosted the album's 
contained triumph — Cocker's anguish on 
‘Many Rivers To Cross’’ might reflect the 
chore of renewing this oft-covered song. 
Minor corporate annoyance: the two worst 
songs, Andy Fraser's ‘Sweet Li'l Woman”’ 
and Steve Winwood-Will Jennings’s “Talk- 
ing Back to the Night,"’ bear an Island 
publishing credit. 

* & & zimagination, IN THE HEAT OF 
THE NIGHT (MCA). It may indeed be “Just 
an iilusion,"’ but even at its speediest 


_ (“Music and Lights" or the aforementioned 


floor hit) , this British trio's dreamy massed 
vocals and keyboards keep it from all-out 
house rocking. But it couldn't care less. 
Combined with a reliance on blue, minor 
keys, Imagination’s moodiness makes good 
on the perilous idea of armchair disco for 
the terminally sensitive. Meting out lean 
rhythms with buffed bass and rounded bass 
drums, Imagination bows to no norm of 
smoothness: even as the beat trails behind, 
lead vocalist Leee [sic] John maintains his 
pained sweetness. Should the sustaining of 
this characteristically pure but lush con- 
tradiction be attributed to their lack of 
macho strutting’ or their lack of macho 
guitars? Beats me, but Thom Bell and the 
Stylistics might have a clue. 

* & *&K.C. & the Sunshine Band, ALL IN 
A NIGHT’S WORK (Epic). Lots of party- 
hardy boys dedicate their albums to the 
A&R Man in the Sky, but how many of 
them would “pray that we all come 
together''? But Harry Wayne Casey has 
always been an atypical party-hardy boy, 
and his post-accident comeback adds 
some new touches to the Sunshine Band's 
lithe dances. ‘‘(You Said) You'd Gimme 
Some More" takes a dense seven-plus 
minutes to teach the usually ebullient K.C. 
how to be nasty and the band how to tailor 
a newly synthetic bounce. While the 
rhythms press harder than ever, K.C. 
reveals lingerie make-out tips for stay-at- 
homes (‘Party with Your Body’’) ; when the 
band eases up, he indulges his endearing 
schlocky side on a Teri DeSario duet and 
“Are You Feeling like Me?"’ If this sounds 
indiscriminate, let me ask how many bands 
distinguish between ‘“‘you"’ and “ya’’ on 
their lyric sheet. ° 

*&k ‘Robert Kraft, RETRO ACTIVE 
(RCA). From the chic nostalgia of the title to 
the cosmopolite-on-the-prowl conceit that 
organizes the songs, you have every right to 
be suspicious of this stylish product. Yet on 
side one, the combination of Rotert Kraft's 
urbane collaborations and Larry Carlton's 
deft production makes for adult pop that's 
alert to the spry hook as well as to the 
Geritol melancholy ~of the genre. Un- 
fortunately, the Velveeta of much of side 
two lives up to the artiste’s surname, 
especially “Teach Me How To Kiss You,” 
which suggests that this pop isn't as adult 
as we thought. But even here, on ‘‘Heart- 
less’ and “‘Can We Be in Love Again?”’, 
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The American Tribal Love Rock Musical 
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Kraft manages to chafe against the 
melodicism with a turn of phrase in his 
colloquial voice. However, WEE! has recent- 
ly upped its beats per minute, so this record 
could be considered more retro than active. 


PREVIOUS 


*xxkJohn Anderson, WILD & BLUE 
(Warner Bros.). Country newcomer-tra- 
ditionalist John Anderson may not chase 
pop carrots as slavishly as Eddie Rabbitt, 
but the evenhandedness of this album often, 
makes you yearn for a dose of Rabbitt's 
garish schlock, if only to startle the 
assembled faithful. Anderson has the right 
idea to dedicate his only songwriting 
collaborations, ‘Goin’ Down Hill" and 
“Swingin’,"’ to comedic, uptempo relief. But 
there shouldn't be such a need for relief. 
After all, with his resonant but ultimately 
undefined purring on the remaining clutch of 
ballads (including a superfluous “The Long 
Black Veil’), Anderson's predicament mir- 
rors that of equally modest R & B singers — 
Jackie Moore, say, or Tyrone Davis. Even at 
their haziest, those singers have their 
arrangements pulling with them, the act of - 
teamwork that Anderson's laid-backup 
never accedes to. Anderson & Co. may 
well deserve a rest: Wild & Blue is their 
fourth release in little more than two years. 
But that doesn’t mean they ought to take 
their breather while the tapes are rolling. 
**x*Donaid Fagen, THE NIGHTFLY 
(Warner Bros.). With the idealistic ironies 
of “I.G.Y."" — and on a smaller, more 
pinched scale on “Green Flower Street,” 
“New Frontier,” and the title track — 
Donald Fagen's Cold War fantasies suc- 
cumb neither to easy cynicism nor to easier 
nostalgia. As if to shore up Fagen’s new 
openness, his vocals are among his most 
rounded: his impeccable phrasing contex- 
tualizes the songs’ new committedness as 
well as their artifice. Even the tasteful fills of 
musicians you'll recognize from Fagen's last 
few efforts with Steely Dan produce their 
share of bright phrases and shadings. But 
The Nighttlyis still plagued with filler in a 
variety of guises — from classy trifle 
(“Maxine”) to swing nostalgia (‘Walk 
Between Raindrops’’) to gilded oldie 
(‘Ruby Baby’’) to a field recording from a 
Haitian Holiday Inn (‘The Goodbye 








Look’). 
* kk kMarvin Gaye, MIDNIGHT LOVE 
(Columbia). ‘‘Sexual Healing,"’ the 


number-one black single that's scaling the 
pop chart, distills the intricacy of Marvin 
Gaye's courageous '70s music, shunning 
his patented double-voiced attack and 
couching its rhythms in the tried-and-true 
R&B themes of sex and saving. Yet it's 
when Gaye trusts the conflicting urges of his 
multiple rhythms and parallel vocals that 
Midnight Love erupts. Gaye supports the 
boasts of “Turn On Some Music’’ on two 
sides, imitating some rhythms with scats 
and cries while answering others with sweet 
melismatic bridges. He brings the under- 
estimated dreams of Eurodisco into the 
mainstream with the rhythmic quick-cuts of 
“Midnight Lady’, and he sustains his 
shrewdest two-voiced singout in ‘Rockin’ 
After Midnight."’ And befitting the musically 
aware love man of ‘‘Turn On Some Music"’ 
who orchestrates his seductions to what's 
on tie turntable, Gaye alludes to the 
Harptones in “ ‘Til Tornorrow’’ and adapts 
Al Green's passive, here-l-am style to his 
own anything-but-passive complexities in 
“ly Love Is Waiting.” 


*kkkxEmmylou Harris, LAST DATE 
(Warner Bros.). Given that the major part 
of Emmylou Harris's recent albums was the 
doggedness of producer Brian Ahern in 
Striving to match the singer's own prim 
tastefulness, it's no surprise that this live 
record of mostly material Harris has never 
recorded before would be her sharpest 
record since Pieces of the Sky. Don Everly's 
“So Sad (To Watch Good Love Go Bad) "’ 
finds Harris approaching George Jones's 
word-by-word physicality; Carl Perkins's 
“Restless'’ finds her vaporishness turning 
nearly steamy. The album's most biissful 
moment may be her sorrowful glide over the 
melody of Floyd Cramer and Conway 
Twitty's ‘(Lost His Love) On Our Last 
Date."’ But the album's most surprising — 
and emblematic — moment is when Harris 
re-interprets Bruce Springsteen's ‘‘Racing 


in the Streets’’ from the viewpoint of the 
girlfriend in the Camaro, turning the song 
into her affirmation of Last Date’s escape 
from oversheitered studio work. 
*&kk*%Ronald Shannon Jackson, 
MANDANCE (Antilles). Although com- 
poser /drummer/bandieader Ronald Shan- 
non Jackson's new effort lacks the depth 
and sweep of 1980's Eye on You, it remains 
a rollicking, tuneful album. For all its 
firepower — the rhythmic arsenal boasts 
two electric bassists — the Decoding 
Society's compositions usually accom- 
modate only one soloist. Instead, Jackson 
aims to write shifting, clockwork compo- 
nents that layer musical idioms as seam- 
lessly as Duke Ellington did. “Spanking” 
showcases horns climbing out of tempo, 
then a funk charge, a riffed retreat, and a 
unison stringed bridge; “Belly Button"’ is a 
Manhattan traffic jam that turns into a 
bucolic express. Jackson even allows 
fespites of gentility and innocence on the 
banjo-flecked “lola” and the drumiess 
“When Souls Speak."’ 

*&kk‘%:The Psychedelic Furs, FOR- 
EVER NOW (Columbia). Rather than 
leanly rocking out, the Psychedelic Furs 
have been concerned with summoning the 
dense physicality of music that rocks out. 
Benefitting from producer Todd Rundgren’s 
fascination with studio psychedelia and a 
shrewdly stylized horn section, Forever Now 
undercuts the Furs’ grim garage drone with 
a welcome expansiveness. “‘Sleep Comes 
Down," a modernist take on Sgt. Pepper, 
artfully evokes a period piece without 
mustiness; the title track focuses its dubious 
social disillusionment with an instrumental 
break that beats U2’s own forward-pushing 
essays. Even lyricist/vocalist Richard But- 
ler’s hints of romance and political dis- 
satisfaction indicate there's more than 
world-weariness propping up his Charles- 
Aznavour-on-peyote put-on 

* & & Steve Reich, TEHILLIM (ECM). 
In which composer Steve Reich brings the 
minimalist genre he helped define out of its 
self-centered infancy and into the Western 
classical tradition. Actually, this setting of 
verses from the Psalms is a breakthrough 
less for what Reich has done (few of the 
work's techniques are novel) than for what 
he's decided not to do. He has abandoned 
his requisite minute repetitions in the 
arrangement of the piece’s vocal melodies; 
arid by incorporating the Hebrew texts’ 
inherent rhythms, as well as some 
madrigalisms, he allows the words and their 
religiosity to supersede the rigors of 
absolute form. He employs familiar 
processes, such as canon and augmenta- 
tion, more in the manner of Bach than 
Glass; one of Tehillim’s most miraculous 
accomplishments is the ecstatic air Reich 
can now derive from his formerly abstract 
devices. 


CLASSICS 


kkkkJerry Butler, ICE ON ICE 
(Mercury, 1969). There are a couple of 
reasons why this album (and its companion 
predecessor, The ice Man Cometh) 
dances more elegantly than later, more 
strident products of the Gamble and Huff 
(and puff) production line. Thom Bell and 
his disciples buoy their arrangements with 
darting frills like Roland Chambers'’s liquid 
guitar figures, as on the exquisite, pre- 
Stylistics ‘‘Walking Around in Teardrops." 
These aching, quick-witted settings aptly 
frame Jerry Butler's own aching, quick- 
witted vocals — vocals whose poise 
contrasts sharply with the hoarse rasps of 
Teddy Pendegrass and the O'Jays’ Eddie 
Levert of the '70s G&H stable. What's 
more, Butler co-authored all but one of the 
songs, including the hits “Moody Woman,” 
‘A Brand New Me,” and “‘What’s the Use of 
Breaking Up?"’ Yet when Gamble and Huff 
left Mercury shortly after ice on Ice, he failed 
to find the right context for his civilized 
smoldering and writing. Odd that Butler, 
whose cool suffering ran characteristically 
counter to the wild epiphanies of man-alone 
soul, should find himself a casualty of the 
form's occupational precariousness. Pro- 
phetic, too, considering the hegemony of 
the producer in '70s R&B. (if *4tercury 
Records can ctenevolently re-issue the New 
York Dolls on its budget line, it can pertorm 
the same favor for the equally rare The ice 
Man Cometh and Ice on Ice.) 














Holiday songs and 
customs from around 
the world 

DEC. 10 & 11 8 p.m. 
SAT. MAT. 2 p.m. 


downtown Boston 





COME CELEBRATE WITH US! 


A FesAal of Loh: ans Song 


cS ae 





Kbo0ane' o. 
Arlingcon Se-(bores 


tickets available at Bostix, 
Music Emporium, Sandy’s Music 











FRIDAYS + 9:30 P.M. + SAT. 8:45 & 11:15 P.M 
Boston’s Fabulous All New C. 
and Entertainment Room! 


THE FUNNIEST 
COMIC 





THE BIG 
SMASH HIT 





AMERICAN 


REPERTORY 
THEATRE 
THIS WEEK: 
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by Anton cngres: 











by Marsha Norman 
World Premiere 


Student Pass 
Available 


047-8300 
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Film listings 


These listings are compiled almost a week 10; Sat., Sun. mat., 12:45 





Smiles of a Summer Night: starts Sun. 6, 9:45; BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 216), 


Sun. mat., 2:20 Copley Sq. presents films on Quebec 
Cries and Whispers: starts Sun., 8; Sun. mat.. Wednesdays at 4:30 p.m. in the lecture hail, 
4:15 downstairs. Dec. 8: “Gratien Gélinas,” “Maitre 


it: Plan 9 trom Outer Space: Sat.,2:20,5:15,8:10 de I'Ungava.”” “Et Dieu créa |'été.”" “A 
The Little Shop of Horrors: Sat., 3:55, 6:50,9:45 Dickensian Feast,” Mondays at 6:30 p.m. Dec. 6 
Yellow Submarine: Sun.-Tues., 5, 8:05; Sun George Cukor's David Copperfield. Ail 
mat., 1:55 films free 


before theater bookings are final. New shows lll: Diva: through Thurs., 3:10, 5:25, 7:50, 10:10; Let It Be: Sun.-Tues., 6:35, 9:40; Sun. mat., 3:30 BROOKLINE COMMUNITY FILM SERIES pre- 


are often scheduled with little advance Sat., Sun. mat., 12:55 








Lives of Performers: Wed., Thurs., 5:50, 7:30, _ sents films Thursdays at 7:30 p.m. at Brookline 











iH notification, and films may run longer than PARIS (267-8181) 9:10 High School, 115 Greenough St., Brookline 
i noted. Please call the theater before stepping 841 Boylston Street Fritz the Cat: Fri., Sat. 8:30; Sat. mat., 4 Admission $2.50. Dec. 9: A King in New York 
i out, and be advised that sneak previews are Time Bandits: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:45, The 9Lives of Fritz the Cat: Fri. Sat..5:35, 10:05 BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (734-0100), 361 
3 common Friday and Saturday nights. 10 Heavy Traffic: Fri., Sat., 7; Sat. mat., 2:30 Washington St., Brookline, presents The Three 
“a a . Pl ALLEY | & Ii (227-6676) Chae: starts Sun., 7:50; Sun. mat., 4:15 Worlds of Gulliver, Dec. 8 at 7 p.m. Free 
{ These listings run from Saturday, December 4, 237 Washington St The Last Wave: starts Sun., 6, 9:35; Sun. mat. CENTER FOR MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES, 
3 to Sunday, December 12. I: The Last Unicorn: through Thurs. 1:15, 3, 4:30, 2:20 Harvard University, presents Volker Schiin- 
? 6:10, 7:45, 9:30 dorff's Circle of Deceit, Dec. 6 at 7:30 p.m. at 
' it: Spaced Out: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:30, Harvard University’s Carpenter Center Lecture 
: BOSTON 6:15, 8, 9:45 : CAMBRIDGE Hall, 24 Quincy St., Camb. Free 
ij PREMIER PERFORMANCE THEATER CENTER SCREEN (494-0200) at the Carpenter 
} (361-6111) ye | ap eee A d Square Center, 24 Quincy St., Camb. Dec. 4 at 3 p.m 
: ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 17 Fairmount Ave., Hyde Park Chilly of Winter: through Thurs. 2. 4. 6 KOn ichikawa's The Wanderers ; free. Dec. 4 at 
P 214 Harvard Ave. Call for features and times. 8 10 —  Mrougn Tnurs., <4, 8. 4:45 p.m.: Tatsuo Yamada's Hell Worms : tree 
| : eg: a through Thurs., 1, 2:40,  § AXON (542-4600) FRESH POND CINEMA (547-8800) Dec. 4 and 5 at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m.: The Best of 
, . 6, 9: 219 Tremont Street Fresh Pond Shopping Center Adult Animation ; $3.50 
: i: Time Bandits: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, ug». through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:45, 7:45,9:45 i we 9 CENTRAL SQUARE LIBRARY (498-9081), 45 
; 7-30. 9:40 : It Came from Hollywood: through Thurs., 7:30, Pearl St. Camb ts free films T t7 
: BEACON HILL |, it & Il! (723-8110) £20; Sut at: 0 p.m. Dec. 7: Golddiggers of 1935: Ano, Dec. 4 st 
1 Beacon St The Secret of NNME Sat. (Dec. 4), 2; Sun. (Dec 2:15 p.m.: The Benny Ggodman Story. with Steve 


|: An Officer and a Gentleman: through Thurs., 1, BROOKLINE 


3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 


5), 2, 3:30 


i: Missionary: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:25; Sat. Allen. Also free 


FRAMINGHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY (879-3570). 49 





$ it: Goin’ All the Way: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, | CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 
5:45, 8, 10 Route 9 at Hammond Street 


ill: Missionary: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:30 |: The Empire Strikes Back: through Thurs., 


mat., 2; Sun. mats., 2, 3:50, 5:40 

GALERIA CINEMA (661-3737) 

5 Boylston Street 

Le Beau Mariage: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30. 


Lexington St., Framingham, presents films Mon- 
days at 7:30 p.m. Free. Dec. 6: Carlos Saura’s 
The Hunt 


| 7:40, 9:50 1:30, 4:25, 7:25, 10 5:30. 7:30. 9:30 FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
{ CHARLES |, It & Ill (227-1330) Ul: Piaf: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 10 » 7:30, 9: St.. Boston, presents French films Fri,-Sun, at 8 
195 Cambridge Street Wi: The Chosen: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, poo pene =" THEATER (864-4580) p.m. Admission $2. Dec. 4 and 5: Alain Reenais's 


i: E.T.: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 10:10 7:30, 10 


il: Tex: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8 15. IV: An Officer and a Gentleman: through Thurs., 


L'année derniére a Marienbad. plus Fernand 
i! ’ 
(ieens ter onperions.) Leger’s Le ballet mécanique. Dec. 10-12: Jean 


10 1:30, 4:25, 7:25,10 pith ng CONEMA (364-5878) Cocteau’s Orphée. 

: . 1:30, 3, - : " . 4:25, 7:25, ¥ ¥ 
Ut: Brimstone & Treacle: through Thurs., 1:30, 3 V: Creepshow: through Tues., 1:30, 4:25, 7:25 The Best of robs: through Thurs., 7:45, GOETHE INSTITUTE (262 6050), 170 Beacon 
4:45, 6:30, 8:15, 10 10 9:45: Set. Sun. mets. 2. 4 St., Boston, presents films Tuesdays at 7 p.m 
CHERI |, Ht & It (536-2870) 48 Hours: starts Wed., 1, 3:25, 5:25, 7:45, 10 The incredi ‘Escape: Sat. Sun. (Dec. 4 "ee. Dec. 7: seven short films on the arts in 
Dalton Street near the Prudential Center CINEMA BROOKLINE (566-0007) nevediote Book Gecape: Set.. Sun. (Dec. 4 ao, in cacuah. 


I: My Favorite Year: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:30, 111 Washington Street 


and 5), 12:30 
ORSON WELLES |, li & Wi (868-3600) HARVARD-EPWORTH CHURCH, 1555 Mass 








6:15, 8, 10 A Boy and His Dog: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; 001 A Ave., Camb., presents films Thurs. and Sun. at 
Wt: Butterfly: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 8, Sat., Sun. mat., 5:15 1004 fase. Ave. - ? 7:30 p.m. Donation $1.50. Dec. 5: Busby Berkeley 
} 10 The Secret of NIMH: Sat., Sun. (Dec. 4 and 5), 1, poy agate —_ ta 7 949 and James Bacon's Footight Parade. Dec. 9 
iit: The Empire Strikes Back: through Thurs., 1 3 i: Floyd: th bons oo 3 aa 6:30 Rossellini’s L ‘amore. Dec. 12: Funny Face, with 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 CIRCLE CINEMA I, Ii, & Ill (566-4040) a = Ose: through TNUIS., 19, 9, 89. S20. Ered Astaire and Audrey Hepburn. 
CINEMA 57 | & il (482-1222) Cleveland Circle td HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700) at the 
200 Stuart Street i: My Favorite Year: through Thurs. Call for Dawn of the Dead: Fri.. Sat.. rey Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy 
I: First Blood: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:30, 6:15, times ee ge Muough Thus. 2, 4.6. @, 9 St., Camb. Admission $2. Dec. 6: Max Ophuls's 
8, 9:45; Sun. the 5th, no 4:30 show . i: E.T.: through Thurs. Call for times. Quadrophenia; Fri., Sat., 11:45 Letter from an Unknown Woman. Dec. 7 at 5 and- 
it: Creepshow: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, Mt: First Blood: through Thurs. Call for times. 8 p.m.: in a Lonely Place, with Humphrey Bogart 
7:45, 10; Sun. the 5th, no 5:30 or 7:45 show COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) FILM SPECIALS Dec. 7 at 8 p.m.: Jan Egleson's Billy in the 
EXETER THEATER (536-7067) 290 Harvard St. Lowlands. Dec. 8 at 5 and 8 p.m.: Werner 
Exeter Street at Newbury i: The Stunt Man: Sat. (Dec. 4), 3:50, 7:50 ANGRY ARTS FILMS (628-6585) presents films | Herzog’s Aguirre: The Wrath of God. Dec. 10 at 


Aida: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:30, 6:15; Sat. Breaking Away: Sat. (Dec. 4), 2:10, 6:10, 10:10 


Sun., and Thurs., shows at 8 and 9:45; Wed..no The Passion of Anna: Sun.-Tues., 7:45; Sun. Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., Harvard Sq., Camb. INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- - 


4:30 or 6:15 show mat., 4:10 

Yol: Tues., 8:30 The Naked Night: Sun.-Tues., 6, 9:35; Sun. mat., 
; Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat.. midnight 2:30 

NICKELODEON CINEMA (247-2160) My Master — My Enemy: Wed., Thurs., 7:50 

600 Comm. Ave. The Rise of a Warlord: Wed., Thurs., 6, 9:40 


8:15, 10:15; Sat., Sun. mat., 12:35 1 4:20 
it: Eating Raoul: through Thurs., 2:35, 4:15, 6,8, | Stroszek: Fri. Sat., 6, 9:40; Sat. mat., 2:25 


|: Moonlighting: through Thurs., 2:30, 4:20, 6:10, Every Man for Himself: Fri. Sat., 8; Sat. mat., 


Fri-Sun. at 7:30 p.m. at Old Cambridge Baptist 6:15 and 8 p.m.: selected animation. 


(rear entrance on Harvard St.); donation $2.50. 5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston, presents Danc- 
Dec. 10-12: My Love Has Been Burning. ing in the Kitchen, videotapes by the Kitchen 
BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION (536- Center for Video, Music, and Dance of NYC, Dec. 
7128), 1126 Boylston St., Boston, presents films 10 at 8 p.m. in the ICA Theater. Admission $3 

and video Thursdays and Saturdays at 8 p.m. MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (731-2340, ext. 46), 
Admission $3.50. Dec. 4: Tony Oursler presents 364 Brookline Ave., Boston, presents films and 
eccentric videotapes, including “Grand Mal.” video Wednesdays at 8 p.m. in..room. C-9. 
Dec. 9: recent works by Boston-area filmmakers. Donation $2. Dec. 8 Michael Snow's “So Is 


This.” Ernie Gehr's “Shift” and “Serene Ve- 
locity,’ Georges Méliés’s “Tales of Terror,” and 
“Lumiére Premier Program.” 

MIT FILM/VIDEO SECTION (253-1606), 275 
Mass. Ave., Camb., room 100, presents films 
Mondays at 7 p.m.; free. Dec. 6: Ross McElwee 
screens Resident Exile and Backyard. 

MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371), 134 Hamp- 
shire St., Camb.. presents films Sat. nights: at 9 
p.m. Admission $2. Dec. 4: Hitchcock's 
Sabotage. Dec. 11: Roy Del Ruth's Topper 
Returns 

MOUNT AUBURN BRANCH LIBRARY (495-9085), 
64 Aberdeen Ave., Camb. presents free fiims 
Thurs. at 6 p.m. Dec. 9: Yellow Submarine. 
MOVIES AT MARKET MILLS, free movies 
Fridays at 7 p.m. and Sundays at 3 p.m. at the 
Park Visitor Center at Market Mills, 246 Market 
St., Lowell. Call 459-1000 for information. Dec. 5 
Modern Times. Dec. 10 and 12: On the Water- 
front. 

MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY, Har- 
vard University, presents Cry of the Muriqui 
documentary on endangered monkeys, Dec. 9 at 
5:30 p.m. at Harvard's Geological Lecture Hall, 
24 Oxford St.. Camb., with talk by Russell A 
Mittermeier. Admission $2; calt 495-2463 for 
information 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 289) 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston, presents classic 
Japanese cinema Fridays through Dec. 17; 
admission $2.50 per film. Dec. 10 at 5:30 p.m 
Mizoguchi's Princess Yang Kwei Fei. Dec. 10 at 8 
p.m.: Kaneto Shindo’s Onibaba 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner, presents free films 
Wed. at 7 p.m. Dec. 8: “In the Region of ice 
“Rappaccini's Daughter 

NONANTUM BRANCH LIBRARY, 144 Bridge St 
Newton, presents Under the Sun of Rome (Sotto 
il sole di Roma), in italian with English subtitles. 
Dec. 6 at 7 p.m. Free 

THE REAR WINDOW (277-4618) presents a film 
series every week in two locations: Fri. at Puppet 
Showplace Theater, 32 Station St.. Brookline 
Village ($3); and Sun. at 8 p.m. at The Space.8 
Thayer St., South End ($3). Dec. 5 at The Space: 
Titters and Asininity, films in bad taste by Mark 
Lipman, Lisa Crafts, the Boston Biack and White 
Movie Co., Robert Nelson, Bruce Conner, and 
George Kuchar. Dec. 10 at 6:30 and 8:45 p.m. at 
Puppet Showplace and Dec. 12 at 8 p.m. at The 
Space: Charlie Chaplin's A King in New York and 
Rufus Seder's City Slickers. 

SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000, ext 
47), Highland Ave. and Wainut St., Somerville, 
presents films Thursdays at 6 p.m. Free. Dec. 9: 
City Lights. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY (628-5000, ext. 3561). room 
8, Barnum Hall, Medford campus, presents a 
‘Which Way America?” film series Tuesdays at 7 
p.m. Admission $1. Dec. 7: “War Without 
Winners,” “Paul Jacobs and the Nuclear Gang.” 
WOMEN OUTDOORS, INC. presents Annapurna. 
about the 1978 women’s mountain-climbing 
team, Dec. 5 at 6 and 8 p.m. at Olid Cambridge 
Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., Camb. Dona- 
tion $4 to benefit Women Outdoors. Call 
926-80 14 
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—David Brudnoy, WRKO 


: “A FINE FASCINATING MOVIE... 


An Exotic Visual Treat...A Stunning Spectacle 


An Adventure Comedy Not Quite Like Any 
Other...Klaus Kinski has a genuinely charming is 
screen presence...A BIG FILM 


ncent Canby. NY TIMES 


7 “A MASSIVE ACCOMPLISHMENT that 
could become a masterpiece in the order of ‘The 
African Queen ’ Rex Reed 


Fitzearralde 


A Film by Werner Herzog 














a a Ave.,Cambridge 868-3600 | 


Reiiasean:' isa delicate, finaly ‘otal movie. 
Entrancing, offbeat and contemporary. 


| 

| 

~ Owen Gleiberman, Boston Phoenix | 
| 

| 

| 





Thoroughly entertaining and good hearted. | 
~— Vincent Canby, N.Y. Tithes | | 

Barbarosa has action, wit and bravado. 
- David Brudnoy, WRKO-AM | 
The most spirited and satisfying new Western 
I’ve seen in several years, and the only one that | 
achieves a real epic feeling about its hero. | 
— Pauline Kael, New Yorker | | 


: A beautiful and often wonderfully funny tall | | 





tale. This is a terrific movie. ~ David Denby, 
New York (Shee-ka) 
| Starring ZEZE MOTTA. quwectac by CARLOS DIEGUES 
|| “XICA CAPTIVATES! 
Zeze Motta is totally enchanting. 
.--Delightful and provocative!” 


THE MOVIE QUIZ. 
Aftree pass ta.the first 25 people to correctly 
answer the following questian(868-3603, on 
Monday between 5 and 5 30 please) ; 
Marvin Miller speaks for Major League 


N E M A S baseball players. In 1956, another Marvin 
| Miller spoke for whom? 
Last weeks’ answer: Carp 





CARLOS DIEGUES’ 


2:00, 4:00, 6:00,8:00,10:00 _| 






—Bruce McCabe, BOSTON GLOBE 
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Suburban cinemas 


These listings run from Saturday, December 4, 
to Sunday, December 12. 


ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

A Boy and His Dog: through Thurs., 7:15, 9 
ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 

Medford St.. 

Gregory's Girl: through Thurs., 7:15, 9 

The Great Muppet Caper: Sat., Sun. (Dec. 4 and 
5), 1:30 

BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 

Rocky iit: through Thurs. Call for times. 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (846-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

i: E.T.: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:40 
it: The Last Unicorn: through Thurs., 1,3, 5, 7:15, 
9:15 

Wt: Heidi’s Song: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5 

A Hard Day's Night: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30 


IV: My Favorite Year: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 


5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall (588-5050) 

i Time Bandits: through Tues., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:35, 9:45 

48 Hours: starts Wed. Call for times. 

it: E.T.: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:25, 7:40, 9:55 
itt: The Last Unicorn: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5 
Looking To Get Out: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:35 
IV: Jimmy the Kid: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:10 
A Hard Day's Night: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30 
¥: Goin’ All the Way: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:35 

BROCKTON, Sack I-IV (963-1010) 

Route 57 

i: First Blood: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:30 

lt: Spaced Out: through Thurs., 1:05, 2;50, 4:25, 


6, 7:40, 9:40 

Wit: Creepshow: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 9:55 

IV: The Empire Strikes Back: through Thurs., 1, 
3:20, 5:35, 7:50, 10:05 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema |-lil (272-4410) 
Route 128, exit 42 

t: Heidi’s Song: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5 
Butterfly: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:40 

it: The Empire Strikes Back: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:20, 7:15, 9:45 

DANVERS, Sack |-V! (593-2100) 

Route 128, exit 24 

t E.T.: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:25, 7:40, 9:55; 
Fri., Sat., midnight show 

it: Time Bandits: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:35, 
7:45, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight show 

Wt: Tex: through ThurS., 1:05, 3:15, 5:25, 7:35, 
9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 

1V: Goin’ All the Way: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 

V: First Blood: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 

Vi; Creepshow: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. show 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall | and |! (599-3122) 
Route 128, exit 24 

i: The Last Unicorn: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 

it: An Officer and a Gentleman: through Thurs., 
7:40, 9:55; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:10, 5:25 
DEDHAM, Showcase 8 (326-2100) 

950 Providence St. 

i: First Blood: through Thurs. Call for times. 

it: Spaced Out: through Thurs. Call for times. 
i: Goin’ All the Way: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

IV: Creepshow: through Thurs. Call for times. 


V: The Empire Strikes Back: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
Vi: An Officer and a Gentleman: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 
Vil: Time Bandits: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vill: Butterly: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema !-V (235-8020) 
Route 9, Shopper's World 
i An Officer and a Gentleman: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:20, 7:25, 9:50 
i: First Blood: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:30 
lit: Creepshow: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:20, 7:20, 
9:40 
IV: The Last Unicorn: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:15, 9:15 
NATICK, Sack !-VI (237-5840) 
Route 9, opposite Shopper's Worid 
t: E.T.; through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., 
Sat., midnight show 
Ul: Butterly: through Thurs., 1:25, 3:25, 5:25, 7:55, 
9:55; Fri., Sat., 11:55 show 
Heidi’s Song: Sat., Sun. (Dec. 4 and 5), 1,3 
tt: The Strikes Back: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 11:55 show 
IV: Time Bandits: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:15, 
5:25, 7:40, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 11:55 show 
V: Tex: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:20, 5:20, 7:35, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 
Vi: Goin’ All the Way: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:50, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 
NEWTON, Academy (332-2524) 
102 Beacon St., Newton Centre 
i Tex: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:15, 5:15 
li: The Last Unicorn: through Thurs., 7:35, 9:10; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 2:50, 4:25, 6 
tt: The Last Unicorn: through Thurs.,1, 3, 5, 7:15, 


9:15 

SOMERVILLE, Sack Assembly Sq. (628-7000) 
35 Middlesex Ave. a 

k The Empire Strikes Back: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. show 
it: An Officer and a Gentleman: through Thurs., 
1, 3:20, 5:35, 7:55,.10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 
show 


tt: Creepshow: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:20, 5:40, 


7;50, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. show 


IV: First Blood: through Thurs., 1:05, 2:50, 4:35, 


6:15, 8, 10; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 


V: Goin’ All the Way: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:30, 


§:30, 7:30, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 11:50 show 


Vi: Time Bandits: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:20, 


5:25, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight show 


Vu: E.T.: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:35, 9:45; 


Fri., Sat., 11:55 show 


Vill: Tex: through Thurs., 1:35, 3:35, 5:35, 7:35, 


NEWTON, West Cinema (964-6060) 

1296 Washington St. 

i: Gregory's Girl: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mat., 2 

it: Das Boot (in German): all week, 8; Sai., Sun. 
mat., 1:30 : 

tt: Swept Away: through Tues., 7:10, 9:30 


The Secret of NIMH: Sat., Sun. (Dec. 4 and 5), 


2:15 


The French Lieutenant’s Woman: starts Wed. 


Call for times. 
PEABODY CINEMA (599-1310) 
North Shore Center 


k A Hard Day's Night: through Tues., 1:30, 3:30, 


5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

48 Hours: starts Wed. Cail for times. 

tt: Heidi’s Song: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5 
Butterfly: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:40 


lt: The Empire Strikes Back: through Thurs., 


1:30, 4:20, 7:15, 9:45 

SAUGUS, Genera! Cinema (321-1345) 

Route 1 

i: E.T.: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:25, 7:45, 9:55 
9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 


SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 

55 Davis Sq., West Somerville 

Tommy: Sat. (Dec. 4), 5:45 

Kids Are Alright: Sat. (Dec. 4), 1:50, 7:50 
Quadrophenia: Sat. (Dec. 4), 3:45, 9:45 

Wasn’t That a Timel: Sun.-Tues., 7:55; Sun. 
mat., 4:20 Be 

Alice’s Restaurant: Sun.-Tues., 6, 9:35; Sun. 
mat., 2:20 

Rude Boy: Wed., Thurs., 7:30 

The Secret Policeman's Other Ball: Wed., 
Thurs., 5:40, 9:40 

The Exorcist: Fri., Sat., 7:45; Sat. mat.,.3:35 
Performance: Fri., Sat., 5:45, 10; Sat. mat., 1:45 
The Last Waltz: Sun. (Dec. 12), 3:45, 7:50 

Mad Dogs and Englishmen: Sun. (Dec. 12), 1:45, 
5:45, 9:55 

STONEHAM, General Cinema | & Ii (438-4050) 
Routes 128 and 28 

i: 8 Came from Hollywood: through Thurs., 7:30, 
9:30; Sun. mat., 5:40 . 

The Secret of NIMH: Sat. (Dec. 4), 2; Sun. (Dec. 
5), 2, 3:30 

it: Missionary: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:25; Sat. 
mat., 2; Sun. mats., 2, 3:50, 5:40 

WALTHAM, General Cinema | & I! (890-1064) 
477 Winter St. 

t: It Came from Hollywood: through Thurs., 7:30, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mat., 5:40 


~ The Secret of NIMH: Sat., Sun. (Dec. 4 and 5), 2, 


3:30 

lt: Missionary: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:25; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2, 3:50, 5:40 

WOBURN, Showcase Six (933-5 138) 

Main Street, Middlesex Canal Park 

k First Blood: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

tt: Creepshow: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

tit: An Officer and a Gentleman: through Thurs. 
Cail for times. 

IV: Goin’ All the Way: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: €.T.: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

Vi: Spaced Out: through Thurs. Call for times. 
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600 Comm. Ave. 
247-2160 
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* Sek & Aremarkable story!... 
resonates with personal, political, and comic 
intelligence and brilliance ... Jeremy Irons confirms his 
position as an actor of the first rank.” 


NLCHNe— 


“Sete IIH An excellent movie by a master 


MICHAEL WHITE presents JEREMY IRONS in MOONLIGHTING 
Written and Directed by JERZY SKOLIMOWSK! Music Composed by STANLEY MYERS 
Pal MSHS a RY SIMO fe a 


Boston 


Michael Blowen, BOSTON GLOBE 


David Brudnoy, WNEV-TV and WRKO-AM 


“A superb political allegory .. . funny and enlightening...” 
Stephen Schiff; BOSTON PHOENIX 


tocnJlotiNe 


“,.. possesses such clarity of vision and simplicity that it 

seems to have been made in one uninterrupted burst of 

creative energy... It’s a rare kind of work and immensely 
rewarding...a nearly perfect work of its kind.” 

= Vincent Canby, NEW YORK TIMES 


JEREMY IRONS in 
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lode CY) Just opp. the Blandford St. stop 4 


on B.C. Green Line MBTA 








3:10, 5:25, 7:50, 10:10 Plus Sat., Sun. Mats. 12:55 
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2:30, 4:20, 6:10, 8:15, 10:15, plus Sat., Sun. Mats. 12:35 
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“One of the Coolest Films 
of All Time!”’ 


-— Tne Book of Cool 





20th CENTURY-FOX INTERNATIONAL CLASSICS in association with QUARTET\ FILMS . INCORPORATED presents 
MARY WORONOV - PAUL BARTEL and introducing ROBERT BELTRAN in EATING RAOUL 
also starring ED BEGLEY.JR. - BUCK HENRY - SUSAN SAIGER — Screenplay by RICHARD BLACKBURN and PAUL BARTEL 
Original music by ARLON OBER — Produced by ANNE KIMMEL Directed by PAUL BARTEL 
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2:35, 4:15, 6:00, 8:00,.10:00 plus Sat., Sun. Mats. 12:45 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Yol (1982). Winner of the Paime d’Or (Best Picture) award at this 
year's Cannes Film Festival, this epic adventure story was made (and set) in the repressive 
world of contemporary Turkey, where the director, Yilmaz GUney, is a national hero who's 
been imprisoned several times on political charges. His film is about a quintet of parolees 
from the island prison of imrali who are given a week's leave. Their dreams of freedom 
suddenly (if temporarily) realized, the five set out across the northwest region of Turkey, 
each with his own hopes and plans for the future. This odyssey forms the basis for both a 
colorful series of character studies and an inquiry into the elusive nature of freedom. The 
film will premiére in Boston on Friday, December 10, at the Exeter Street Theater 
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* *& X AGUIRRE, THE WRATH OF GOD 
(1972). Werner Herzog’s visually spectacu- 
lar film is based on the true story of Aguirre, 
a demented conquistador who led a small 
expedition down the Amazon River in 
search of the golden city of El Dorado 
Essentially an exotic meditation on Heart of 
Darkness, the movie plods a bit, but 
Herzog’s images of lush greenery, jungle 
savagery, and strange wildlife have a 
dream-like intensity that carries you right 
through to the final note of madness. As 
Aguirre, Klaus Kinski uses his crooked walk 
and bulging eyes to create a memorable 
con of undiluted evil. Harvard Film Archive 
* AIDA (1954). A caramelized 19-year-old 
Sophia Loren has the title role (with the 
celestial soprano Renata Tebaldi blooming 
from her mouth) in this grandiose version of 











Verdi"S opera. Musically i's a sturdy 
kkk ‘Superb 
kkk Good 
xk Middling 
x Bearable 
” A turkey 


Films without ratings have not been viewed} 
as we go to press. We intend no judgment 














production, but director Clemente Fracassi 
directed the actors to forget they're in grand 
opera and to play it like a sun-and-sandals 
romance, and the result is so campy you 
have to close your eyes to appreciate the 
singing. Loren, cleavage heaving, surely 
conjures up everyone’s fantasy of an 
Ethiopian slave girl. In fact, when she and 
Radames are buried alive and she doffs her 
cape and stands before him, tremulous in 
her deshabille, Aida loses, you might say, its 
tragic aspect. Exeter 

AIRPLANE tl: THE SEQUEL (1982). The 
follow-up to the smash 1979 gag-fest finds 
the passengers of the first lunar space 
shuttle beset by a series of mishaps. Joining 
yriginal Airplane knuckieheads Julie Hager- 
ty and Robert Hays is a round-up of schlock 
stars: Chad Everett, Chuck Connors, Kent 
McCord, William Shatner, and yes — 
Sonny Bono. The writer-director is Ken 
Finkleman. Charles, suburbs 
*&*ALICE’S RESTAURANT (1969). 
Arthur Penn's follow-up to Bonnie and 
Clyde.was this loose, surprisingly lackluster 
tale of life among the hippies. Built around 
the baliad form of Ario Guthrie's song about 
the draft, littering, and counterculture 
mores, the movie manages some deft, funny 
moments, but its meandering style and 
breezy-liberal attitudes have dated con- 
siderably. Among the love-happy outsiders 
warring with the ‘60s are Arlo Guthrie, 


James Broderick, and Pat Quinn. Somerville 
Theater 





*&* *XBARBAROSA (1982). Fred 
Schepisi's entrancing new Western is a sly, 
offbeat comedy — a good-natured tribute 
to the grandiosity of myth. Willie Nelson 
Stars as the legendary Barbarosa, an outlaw 
hero on the run from a pack of vengeful 
Mexican relatives; Gary Busey is Karl, the 
clunky, ingenuous farmboy he teams up 
with. It's a simple, rather quirky tale, but the 
calm assurance of the storytelling seeps into 
your bones. And the miracie of Willie 
Nelson's performance is that it's believable 
Playing a character who's so full of spiritual 
wisdom he could almost be a Hindu 
philosopher, Neilson takes the codes of 
honor and bravery that once guided John 
Wayne and transforms them into something 
practical and contemporary. He makes the 
Western heroes of old look cardboard stiff 
Orson Welles. 

*®*LE BEAU MARIAGE (1962). The 
second in Eric Rohmer's series of Comedies 
and Proverbs is the oddly lackluster story of 
an eager self-improver — a young woman 
(Béatrice Romand) who doggedly, foolish- 
ly pursues a successful young lawyer, not 
because she loves him, but because she's 
convinced he would make a good husband. 
At first, you're amused by her manipu- 
lations, but it's hard to be charmed by a 
character whose dominant qualities appear 
to be perversity and self-deception. Like his 
heroine, Rohmer grabs a bad idea and 
stubbornly refuses to let go. Galeria 
*&**XTHE BEST OF ADULT ANIMA- 
TION. A marvelous barrage of Center 
Screen's greatest ‘‘adult'’ hits — 10 
highlights from the last eight. years of 
animation festivals. Included are John 
Straiton’s ‘‘Eurynome,” a fiery erotic cou- 
pling of woman and serpent, in which the 
clay itself seems to breathe and perspire; 
George Griffin's “‘The Club,"’ whose mem- 
bers are snoozing putzes; and Suzan Pitt's 
ravishing dream-film “‘Asparagus.'' Center 
Screen at the Carpenter Center 

**x*XTHE BEST OF HEART THROBS. 
Off the Wall presents highlights from its past 
programs of short erotic films — the first of 
which actually got the place shut down by 
the Cambridge Licensing Board six years 








ago. We anticipate no. such complications 


this year, seeing that the show looks a Dil 
tamer (and far livelier) than usual. Included 
are James Broughton’s enjoyable “The 
Bed,"" local animator Lisa Crafts’s im 
aginative “Desire Pie,’ Gunvor Nelson's 
clever dirty-joke film ‘Take Off."’ a pair of 
genuinely funny animations by Brun 
Bozzetto (Allegro Non Troppo), and an 
anonymous naughty tidbit from the ‘20s 
entitied “Buried Treasure." Off the Wall 


**%A BOY AND HIS DOG (1975). A 
very macabre sci-fi comedy, based on a 
Harlan Ellison novella, about a shaggy mutt 
leading his brutish master (Don Johnson) 
through a chaotic post-World War IV world, 
bitching telepathically at him all the while in 
a crotchety, Walter Huston-like rasp. Vividly 
imagined — especially in its scenes of an 
underworld Middle America that looks like a 
demented version of The Music Man — and 
sometimes very sexy, this horrific vision of 
the future is marred by a gruesome énding 
miscaiculatedly played for laughs. Directed 
by L.Q. Jones. Cinema Brookline 

*%& *& X BREAKING AWAY (1979). A com- 
mercial American movie with a real feeling 
for its Midwestern locale, and an unsen- 
timental generosity toward its characters 

Steve Tesich, who wrote the Oscar-winning 
script, attended Indiana University in Bloom- 
ington, the lovingly observed small town in 
which four inseparable pais, recent -high- 
school grads, spend an in-between summer 
in their old haunts, staging a last-ditch 
holding action against adulthood. The 
Rocky-esque climax, in which the bike 

racing hero (Dennis Christopher) takes on 
the arrogant BMOCs at the race track, feels 
strained and inauthentic, but its inadequacy 
iS @ measure of the warmth and the richness 
of detail that Tesich and director Peter 
Yates have worked into the texture. With 
Daniel Stern. Coolidge Corner 

* BRIMSTONE & TREACLE (1982). An 
oppressive mixture of grotesque cynicism 
and syrupy sentimentality. Sting, in his first 
major movie role, plays a mysterious young 
man who insinuates himself into an upper 

middle-class British household for * the 
Sadistic pleasure of wieiding power over 


other people. Charming the parents, and 
ther at select opportunities, sexually 
molesting their 24-year-old daughter 


(Suzanna Hamilton) 
vegetable he's a seif-styled English 


a frothing, twisted 





antichrist whose evil turns out to be a 
catalyst tor renewal. The movie wants to be 
satanically hip (and Sting’s cool, studied 
performance fits the bill), but its tone is 
heavy, obvious, and repelient. Charles 
©BUTTERFLY (1982). This inept acdapta- 
tion of the almost equally inept novel by 
James M. Cain is too turgid to qualify for 
camp immortality, but it does feature one of 
the all-time preposterous performances: Pia 
Zadora’s. in her first starring role, this 
freakish creature, who has the face of a 
four-year-old and the squirmy body of a 
nubile teen, plays the long-lost daughter of 
a dimwitted miner (Stacy Keach), whom 
she promptly seduces; what she’s really 
after, of course, is the motheriode. The 
movie has a notorious bathtub scene, which 
proves notable less for its explicitness than 
for the sublimely demented look on Keach's 
face as he succumbs to Zadora’s squeaky- 
clean charms. Featuring Orson Welles as a 
lubricious judge. Cheri, suburbs 


Cc 


®CALIGULA (1980). Penthouse publisher 
Bob Guccione’s $17-million hard-core 
Roman romp has been reissued in a 
truncated, soft-core version, which is just as 
well, since the original “‘epic’’ felt like a 
three-hour rough cut for a 90-minute 
exploitation film. Amid gargantuan sets that 
appear to be fashioned from cardboard 
gilded with tinfoil, episodes of humorless 
depravity and unsimulated sex grind on 
interminably, until it seems that moid must 
be growing on the screen. Meanwhile, 
Maicoim McDowell, Raiph Richardson, and 
others stand around in white sheets, meekly 
tarnishing their reputations. Cheri 
*& ‘2CAUGHT (1949). An arty and preten- 
tious film noir. from director Max Ophuls 
Lola Montes). The camera tracks and 
somersaults and does triple gainers, while 
the homely Barbara Bel Geddes attempts to 
leave her sinister millionaire husband (Rob- 








ert Ryan) for Dr. James Mason. For its 
prodigious technique, the movie is frequent- 
ly taught in film courses; students subjected 
to its relentless camera movement frequent- 
ly complain of seasickness. Harvard Filn 
Archive 
* %CREEPSHOW. Stephen King and 
seorge Romer yeneric + antholoay 


Continued on page 40 
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ae The boys are back in town. 
Nick Nolte iS COP. Eddie Murphy is a convict. 


They couldn't have liked each other less... 
They couldn't have needed each other more. 
And the last place they ever expected to be 
is on the same side. 
Even for... 
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Continued from page 39 

is — visually and thematically — a 
homage to EC horror comics, but King's 
characters and storylines feel canned, and 


Romero subordinates his often dazzling 
montage style to the freaky comic-book 
come tions. The movie is tepid and 
dawdling and fatally predictable: a universe 


where the dead are always Coming back to 


life is as humdrum as one in which they 
never do. And the captions and extravagant 
animated effects keep you at arm's length 
you never need to teil yourself, ‘‘It's only a 
Only one of the five sequences 

the one with E.G. Marshall as a contem- 
porary Scrooge putrefied by roaches isa 
creepy-crawly delight.Cinema 57, Pi Alley 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
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“*Vol’ is a revelation.” 


— Jack Kroll, Newsweek 


“An eloquent film.” 


Time Magazine 
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THE STORY OF THREE FAMILIES’ 





YOL ©1962 Gurey Farm Cactus Far & 
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©1982 TRIUMPH FILMS Toomer open 








New England Premiere 
Starts Friday, December 10th 
Exeter dt. Theatié 
Copley Square, Boston 536-7067 





For the Kurdish Program, 





Special Benefit Performance 
Tuesday, December 7th at 8:30 PM, Exeter St. Theater 


Admission limited to firat 300 people 


Cultural Survival, inc. 























**k*k*XDAVID COPPERFIELD (1935). 
An expensive, painstaking MGM production 
that also happens to be one of the most 
entertaining Hollywood literary adaptations 
ever made. Director George Cukor invests it 
with an indelibly Dickensian flavor, bestow- 
ing upon Freddie Bartholomew's young 
David the same luster he accorded ac- 
tresses like Greta Garbo and Katharine 
Hepburn. And the film's casting is brilliant 
W.C. Fields as Micawber, Edna May Oliver 
as Aunt Betsy, Basil Rathbone as 
Murdstone, Ronald Young as Uriah Heep, 
Lionel Barrymore as Dan Peggoty, and 
Jessie Ralph as Nurse Peggoty. Boston 
Public Library. 
E 


***XTHE EMPIRE STRIKES BACK 
(1980). George Lucas’s sure-fire Star Wars 
sequel boasts the most accomplished 
display of special effects — and the most 
dazzlingly beautiful science-fiction imagery 
— the movies have ever mounted. Director 
Irvin Kirshner conjures up a glittering sense 
of menace, and there are uniformly better 
performances from Mark Hamill, Carrie 
Fisher, and the gang. What some viewers 
find disappointing is the film's ominous 
intellectual pretensions. Lucas strives to 
push his comic-book daydream toward the 
Homeric, and the film lacks the throw-away, 
toy-shop trashiness that made Star Wars so 
much fun. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

*&k'*zEVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF 
(1980). A lot of people hailed Jean-Luc 
Godard’s invigorating film as his triumphal 
return to narrative cinema. Yet as exciting 
and challenging as it is, this astringent 
movie isn’t much of a story. Composed in 
four ‘“‘movements,’’ it's a beautifully de- 
signed, open-ended study of a malignant 
world that can be redeemed only if we 
awaken to its mysteries. Godard talks about 
film, the city, machines, work, prostitution, 








and aliénation in a way that’s electrifying 
and shockingly funny, but the film is never 
moving or intimate. With Isabelle Huppert, 
Jacques Dutronc, and Nathalie Baye 
Coolidge Corner 

*®*XTHE EXORCIST (1973). William 
Friedkin's notorious Catholic shocker is 
among the nastiest horror films ever made, 
but it's so leaden and self-serious that the 
scariness isn't much fun. A dumpling- 
cheeked 13-year-old girl (Linda Blair) is 
possessed by the devil and driven to such 
antics as peeing. on the living-room carpet, 
masturbating with a crucifix, and regurgi- 
tating split-pea soup into the faces of her 
acquaintances. And you wonder why Linda 
Blair never got another decent role. With 
Max Von Sydow and Elien Burstyn. Somer- 
ville Theater 





*&*‘AFIRST BLOOD (1982). Syivester 
Stallone stars in an intense, stunningly 
photographed B-movie jeremiad about a 
burnt-out Vietnam vet who's tagged a 
vagrant by a small-town police force and 
goes on a violent rampage — busting 
heads, laying booby traps, and dispatching 
his anonymous adversaries with almost 
metaphysical timing. The movie loSes some 
steam after the National Guard is called in, 
but most of the violence is crisply staged, 
and the thrills are anchored by Stallone’s 
mute anguish; he may be better at express- 
ing physical pain than any actor alive. Ted 
Kotcheff directed. Cinema 57, Pi Alley, 
Circle, suburbs. 

* *XFITZCARRALDO (1982). The 
celebrated German director Werner Herzog 
subjected his cast and crew to. untold 
hardships and horrors (and even had Les 
Blank capture the turmoil of filming in 
Burden of Dreams), but the movie that 
resulted is slight and benign: its sweet- 
tempered sloppiness is a letdown. The hero, 
Fitzcarraldo (an unusually restrained Klaus 
Kinski), is a penniless Irishman who con- 
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—David Brudnoy. WNEV-TV 
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cocts a plan to’ build an opera house in a 
Peruvian jungle town — a plan that requires 
him to haul a huge steamship over a 
mountaintop. The movie is stunning to look 
at, but the story never takes hold; perhaps 
that's because Fitzcarraldo seems less an 
obsessed madman (like Herzog’s Aguirre) 
than a good-natured clown. With Claudia 
Cardinale. Orson Welles 

%* & KFOOTLIGHT PARADE (1933). One 
of the most enjoyable Busby Berkeley 
musicals, due largely to the tough, lively 
presence of James Cagney. He plays a 
producer trying to combat the popularity of 
the talkies with some new live dance 
routines; Joan Blondell is his secretary, and 
Dick Powell and Ruby Keeler fill in as a pair 
of silly lovebirds. The stunning musical 
numbers include the classic “By a Water- 
fall’ sequence — which presaged the 
Esther Williams extravaganzas of the ‘40s 
— and the murky ‘Shanghai Lil’ number, 
with Keeler playing an unlikely Lil. Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 

**XTHE FRENCH LIEUTENANT’S 
WOMAN (1981). Adapting John Fowles’s 
popular novel to the sereen, screenwriter 
Harold Pinter and director Karel Reisz 
managed to analyze the life right out of it. 
The central romance (between Victorian- 
era free spirits Mery! Streep and Jeremy 
lrons) is intercut with a cryptic subplot in 
which Streep and Irons portray modern-day 
screen actors having a parallel affair (as 
they star in The French Lieutenant's 
Woman) . But instead of giving us the dual 
consciousness that Fowles sought in the 
novel, the two stories turn into a reality-and- 
illusion game, and Streep’s cold, intellec- 
tualized performance shuts us out of the 
movie. West Newton 

*& &'AFRITZ THE CAT (1972). One of a 
very few Ralph Bakshi feature-length anima- 
tions with some genuine audacity and wit. 
R. Crumb's classic comic-book cat be- 
comes a friendly, collegiate, and irrepressibly 
horny creature who gets pulled into a series 
of erotic misadventures, including an im- 
aginatively drawn (and outrageously racist) 
ghetto sequence. Coolidge Corner. 


GOIN’ ALL THE WAY (1982). Bland actors 
in their early 30s portray teenagers having 
sex. Directed by Robert Freedman. Beacon 
Hill, suburbs. 











*& * XA HARD DAY’S NIGHT (1964). The 
original Beatles film has been reissued with 
a Dolby-ized soundtrack and a new 
prologue, featuring the song ‘I'll Cry 
Instead.”’ Nearly as exhilarating now as it 
was in 1964, this flip, funny look at a day in 
the life of the Fab Four has gained a 
nostalgic poignancy with the years. And it's 
still the best film Richard Lester (Superman 
1) ever directed. Allston, suburbs. 

*% XHEAVY TRAFFIC (1973). Ralph Bak- 
shi's animation about New York low life is 
vulgar and exceedingly unsubtle, but the 
mixture of animation and live action is 
sometimes extraordinary. For all its ‘‘street-* 
wise’’ banality, this tale of a cartoonist’s 
sojourn in the grubby underground is 
authentically hellish, and it's always beaut- 
ifully drawn. Coolidge Corner 
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* kk KIN A LONELY PLACE (1950). 
Among the most beautiful and tragic of the 
film noirs, with profound, searching per- 
formances by Humphrey Bogart and Gloria 
Grahame. in his finest role of the ‘50s, 


- Bogart plays Dixon Steele, a frustrated 


screenwriter falsely accused of murder. As 
he half-heartedly tries to get himself off the 
hook and maintain the trust of the woman 
(Grahame) he loves, he begins to realize 
that his frustration has made him violent 
enough to have committed the crime 
Nicholas Ray directed, and it's one of his 
most sensitive, revealing works — a murder 
thriller that pierces the soul. Harvard Film 
Archive 





* * XTHE KIDS ARE ALRIGHT (1979). 
The definitive Who documentary is an 
exhilarating scrapbook of clips (including 
some rare early footage from the band’s 
days as the High Numbers) that spans 
nearly two decades. Director Jeff Stein 
jumps back and forth in chronology without 
a word of historical background, but the 
movie's jumbled quality seems appropriate 
for the band that brought rock and rol 
anarchy to delirious heights. And wher 
Townshend and Company are in peak form 








the clips speak for themselves. Somerville 
ater 
* ‘A KING IN NEW YORK (1957). Alon 
with The Countess from Hong Kong this i 
the worst of Charlie Chaplin's ~ talking 
pictures: shoddily constructed. carelessly 
filmed, often feeble when it means to be 
tunny. But no Chaplin tiim is without its 
merits. and though the intended political 
satire in this tale about an ojd-tasmoned 
king's journey to the wilds of America falis 
flat, there some trenchant social satire 
especially in the king's visit to an ultra 


liberal school, a movie house, and a rock- 
and-roll club. Rear Window at the Puppet 
Show Place Theater. Brookline High 
Schoo 





L 


* & ‘2 THE LAST UNICORN (1982). in this 
animated tale of a lonely unicorn who 
searches for her lost kinfolk, the usual G- 
rated Sweetness is tempered by a beaut- 
ifully sustained sense of magic and mystery 
The movie also has some scary and sexually 
suggestive imagery, as well as a host of 
enchanting voices, including Alan Arkin's as 
a nebbishy magician, Angela Lansbury's as 
a witch, and Robert Klein's as a wisecrack- 
ing butterfly. Pi Alley, Academy, suburbs 
**'‘2LAST YEAR AT MARIENBAD 
(1961). A devastating combination: director 
Alain Resnais and screenwriter Alain Rob- 
be-Grillet, the object-crazed ‘‘new nov- 
elist.’’ Their creation is the most abstruse of 
films, and sometimes the silliest 
Claustrophobic, impeccably photographed, 
and elegantly assembied in brief, repetitive 
tableaux, this icy non-story about three 
nameless nabobs who gather in a baroque 
resart palace to do God-knows-what seems 
pregnant with a meaning that refuses to 
disclose itself. Enigmatic games, vampish 
gazes, resonant objects, and posh deca- 
dence add to the dark splendor of it all 
French Library 

*& & 2LET IT BE (1970). Michae! Lindsay- 
Hogg'’s documentary of the Fab Four in 
rehearsal remains something of a revelation 
it's the only time the Beaties relinquished 
their lovable-Liverpool-iads image before 
the cameras and appeared as ordinary 
grown-ups. Watching these poignant studio 
sessions, one can feel the Beatles — and 
with them, an entire generation — lurching 
into the "70s. Coolidge Corner 
***xLETTER FROM AN UNKNOWN 
WOMAN (1948). in this unabashedly ro- 
mantic evocation of late 19th-century Vien- 
na, Joan Fontaine (at her mousiest) plays a 
timid adolescent seduced by suave concert 
pianist Louis Jourdan, who then forgets her. 
Twenty years later they meet again, and he 
seduces her once more. never recoliecting 
their first encounter But in the years 
between, she’s been pining over him and 
nas even borne his child. This is one of Max 
Ophuls's American films, an adaptation of a 
Stefan Zweig novel, and like his European 
masterpieces, it's sumptuous, stylized, and 
entrancing, if occasionally a bit soppy. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

* & KX THE LITTLE SHOP. OF HORRORS 
(1960). Roger Corman’s tongue-in-cheek 
classic may well be the ultimate example of 
a movie that’s ‘so bad it's good.’ Shot 
entirely in two days and a night, this 
unbelievably tacky story of a daft horticul- 
turist (Jonathan Haze) who breeds a man- 
eating pliant is a veritable treasure-chest of 
camp. Among its more memorable items 
are a cameo by the young Jack Nicholson 
as a dentist-office masochist, the $2.98 
plant-shop set, and, of course, the 
rourderous plant that says ‘Feed me! Fe-e- 
eed me!" Shown with Sally Cruikshank's 
cult cartoon ‘Quasi at the Quackadero.”” 


Coolidge Corner. 








*®THE MISSIONARY (1982). Monty 
Pythonite Michael» Palin wrote, co- 
produced, and starred in this lackluster 
comedy about a young missionary who 
returns to Londdn from Africa in 1906 and 
establishes a home tor fatien women. The 
premise promises: a comedy of sexual 
mores or. at the very feast. a Pythonesque 
decimation of an era, Dut Palin is content to 
skate on surfaces. The Snavian undertones 
and deadoan unagaressive humor al! look 
to be neaaing for a grand payoff, and when 
it never comes. the movie stands revealed 
aS a seres oj very lightweight jokes 
Directed by Richard Loncraine. Beacon Hill, 
suburbs 

*&*X*KMOONLIGHTING (1982). Jerz) 





Skolimowski's jittery black comedy is the 
quirky, feverish story of four Poles who've 
journeyed to London to renovate the 
Kensington apartment of their Polish boss. 
When martial law is declared in their 
homeland, Nowak (Jeremy Irons), the 
leader of the four, and the only one who can 
speak English, decides to keep the news 
from the others, so that they'll finish the job 
and impress the boss. Seeing Nowak’'s 
desperate attempts to preserve his labor- 
ers’ docile ignorance, we realize we're 
watching the tick-tock of the repressive 
intellect. And by turning this tense, fright- 
ened worker into a penny-ante dictator, 
Skolimowski has created a superbly com- 
plex political allegory, a portrait — at once 
comical and ominous — of how the 
psychologies of workers and managers 
dance together. Nickelodeon 

MY LOVE HAS BEEN BURNING (1949). 
Kenji Mizoguchi's film about a woman who 
leaves her home in a provincial section of 
late-19th-century Japan to become active 
in the political movements going on in 
Tokyo. Angry Arts at the Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church 





* & KX THE NAKED NIGHT (1953). A/k/a 
Sawdust and Tinsel One of Ingmar 
Bergman's finest ‘50s films, this is a 
startlingly grim tale of jealousy and betrayal 
The story centers on an earthy circus owner 





(Ake Grénberg) and his sly, sultry mistress 
(Harriet Andersson); the two become 
enmeshed in a cycle of deceit and humilia- 
tion that pulls down everyone around them. 
Bergman borrows heavily from the German 
expressionist films of the '20s, and his vision 
has rarely been darker — or more haunting 
— than in the opening dream sequence and 
in the big degradation set-piece, with 
Grénberg groveling in the circus ring like a 
sad, clumsy bear. Coolidge Corner 


Oo 


*& & KONIBABA (1964). A/k/a The Hole 
In 14th-century Japan, near the site of a 
dreadful battle, an elderly woman and her 
daughter live in an eerie grassiand, murder- 
ing wounded samurai and selling their 
armor. The characters in Kaneto Shindo’s 
legendary film — often called a ghost story 
but really more like a dark fairy tale — have 
been reduced to savagery by near-starva- 
tion. When the daughter has an affair with a 
man from her past, the film's sensuality 
becomes as _ striking as its  vioient 
primitivism. A stark, hypnotic movie, with an 
undercurrent of consuming dread. Museurr 
of Fine Arts 

kk kX KXORPHEUS (1949). Jear 
Cocteau’s straightforward visual treatment 
makes this mythic fantasy seem all the more 
marveious. The messengers of Hell are 
black-jacketed cyclists; Maria Casares, as 
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a blow for visionary films.” 
—Michael Blowen, BOSTON GLOBE 
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—David Brudnoy, WRKO 
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the Angel of Death, has a stark white face 
with outsized false eyes painted on plaster: 
and these and other effects become part of 
a@ magical world, with laws all its own. Jean 
Marais, the Beast of Cocteau’s Beauty and 
the Beast, is the poet Orphée, an idol of 
Parisian cafe society who journeys into 
death in search of inspiration. The inquisi- 
tions in Hell were modeled on the Nazi 
interrogations of the Occupation. With 
Edouard Dermithe and Francois Perrier 

French Library 





* *& X PASSION OF ANNA (1970). Ingmar 
Bergman's first color film is the painful, 
intricate story of a loner (Max Von Sydow) 
whose attempts at a relationship land him 
unwittingly, in a horrific re-enactment of the 
broken marriage of his neighbor (Liv 
Ulimann) . The final film in Bergman's island 
trilogy (the others being Hour of the Wolf 
and Shame). its power lies in its multi- 
leveled evocation of alienation: so closely 
does this movie ally relationships (and their 
impossibility) with identity that one may 
emerge trom it feeling rather shaker 


Coolidge Corner 





% & PERFORMANCE (1968). A difficult 
but rewarding film by Nicolas Roeg and 
Donaid Cammeli. The jatter provides the 
obfuscating metaphysics (exchange of 
identities, performance as identity, etc.) 
while the former mounts a bewildering 
cinematic barrage (dazzling compositions 
temporal distortions, and baroque, frantic 
editing) . Beneath it all there's an encounter 
between a washed-up gangster (played 
brilliantly by James Fox) who “knows who 
he is’’ and a washed-up rock star (a riveting 
portrayal by Mick Jagger) who proves him 
wrong. Somerville Theater 
PIAF — THE EARLY YEARS (1962). 
Brigitte Ariel stars as the legendary singer 
Edith Piaf in this Paris-set biography, which 
features 14 Piaf songs. Chestnut Hill 
®PINK FLOYD THE WALL (1982). Ninety 
minutes of loud, ugly, mindless nonsense 
and it's repetitious, too. Adapted by Alar 
Parker and Roger Waters from Pink Floyd's 
thudding but popular 1979 album, this 
wormy rock opera takes the form of an 
ersatz-Freudian journey through the 
memories and fantasies of a burnt-out rock 
ar (Bob Geldoff) . Parker iadies on images 
disgust and fascist decadence, and 
thougn he pretends to denounce his au 
Continued Jon on page 42 
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Continued from page 41 

dience’s nihilism, he spends nearly the 
entire movie appealing to it. Orson Welles. 
* & &PLAN NINE FROM OUTER SPACE 
(1956). Why do those flying saucers look 
like hub caps? Because that's what they 
are! One of the few camp classics that lives 
up to its reputation, Edward D. Wood Jr.'s 
justly hailed worst film of all time is a no- 
budget sci-fi thriller that features the aging, 
emaciated Bela Lugosi, who died during the 
production and was replaced by — we're 
not lying — his wife. The best scenes are 
those taking place inside an alien spaceship 
that has all the otherworldly wonder of 
Beaver Cleaver's living room. With Vampira. 
Coolidge Corner. 

* k'2 THE PRINCESS YANG KWE! FEI 
(1955). Kenji Mizoguchi's first big-budget 
color film, made a year before his death, 
isn't as powerful as such earlier works as 
Sansho the Bailiff or Ugetsu, perhaps 
because Mizoguchi is most heartfelt when 
detailing a struggle against oppression. 
Instead, this is the tragic tale of an emperor 
who marries a beautiful scullery maid but 
toses her when political upheaval forces her 
execution. It's an exhausted film, in which 
rebellion and conflict seem useless and 
death offers the only relief, but there are 
moments of extraordinary beauty, not the 
least of which is the image of Yang Kwei Fei 
as she goes to her death draped in purple 
and covered with jewels. Museum of Fine 
Arts. 
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Writer-producer-director 
(It's Alive!) created this 
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**Q = (1982). 
Larry Cohen 





cheeky Godzilia-style horror film — a 
monster movie with a social conscience. 
Michael Moriarty is the half-crazed loser 
who uses a phoenix-like creature named 
Quetzalcoat! (based on the Mexican god) 
to hold the city of New York hostage, and to 
get his name in the papers. Moriarty's 
jittery, paranoid performance is enjoyably 
hammy, but the special effects are me- 
diocre, and there's something bothersome 
about the movie's pulpy anti-establishment 
edge. Watching Q, one misses the schiocky 
innocence that so enlivened the old big- 
beast movies. Saxon, suburbs. 


THE RISE OF A WARLORD (1958). A 
Japanese action film detailing the adven- 
tures of the feudal baron Toyotomi. 
Directed by Tatsuo Osone, it's being shown 
with another of Osone’s films, the 1958 My 
Master — My Enemy. Coolidge Corner. 

*& ‘2RUDE BOY (1980). Turning out a film 
about the Clash that's less than intoxicating 
is some kind of feat, but docudramatists 
Jack Hazan and David Mingay have pulled it 
off. Shooting from the point of view of a 
sullen, thick-featured working-class boy 
named Ray Gange, a sometime Clash 
roadie whom leaders Joe Strummer and 
Mick Jones appear to regard with con- 
tempt, the filmmakers mix documentary 
and staged footage without telling us which 
is which. The result is lifelike in the worst 
way, although the movie is worth seeing 
simply for the Clash's riveting concert 
segments, which could turn even the most 
hardened MOR addict into a fan. Somerville 
Theater. 
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ACRES OF FREE PARKING. 40088 
E COUPLES THEATRE 





**XTHE SECRET POLICEMAN’S 
OTHER BALL (1962). An erratic concert 
fiim featuring Peter Cook, most of the Monty 
Python troupe, and appearances by Peter 
Townshend, Sting, Jeff Beck, and Eric 
Clapton. The comedy bits, though inter- 
mittently amusing, can’t hold a candle to 
those in Monty Python's recent Live at the 
Hollywood Bow film, and Sting easily steals 
the show with his liquid, mesmerizing solo 
renditions of ‘‘Roxanne”’ and “Message in a 
Bottle.'’ Somerville Theater. 

SPACED OUT (1982). A low-budget sci-fi 
comedy featuring Oui and Playboy model 
Ava Cadell and lots of dope jokes. Directed 
by Norman J. Warren. Pi Alley, suburbs 

*& *&ASTROSZEK (1977). This offbeat 
tragicomedy by Werner Herzog doesn't 
show up too often, which is surprising, since 
it's one of the director's most accessible 
and appealing films. Bruno S., the bizarre 
“found” actor from Every Man for Himself 
and God Against All, plays a down-and-out 
German waif who journeys to America and 
discovers that the land of opportunity isn't 
everything it's cracked up to be. Filmed 
primarily in Wisconsin, the movie is rather 
shallow when it pokes fun at us heartless 
Americans, but Bruno S. is such an 
engaging, authentic presence that the story 
attains an odd poignancy. Coolidge Corner. 
*k*k*XTHE STUNT MAN (1980). Fast, 
clever, and exhilarating: it feels as if every 
second of running time, every scrap of film, 
had been crammed with entertainment 
value. Telling the story of a fleeing criminal 
(Steve Railsback) who is roped into service 
as the star's stunt double in a World War | 
picture being shot on location, director 
Richard Rush constructs an_ intricate, 
metaphorical wind-up toy of a movie that 
never bogs down or takes itself too 
seriously. Peter O'Toole, crowing joyfully, is 
the all-seeing, megalomaniac director, 





swooping down from the heavens — and 
into the frame — astride his winged camera 
crane. idge Corner. 

* SWEPT AWAY ... BY AN UNUSUAL 
DESTINY IN THE BLUE SEA OF AUGUST 
(1975). Lina WertmUlier’s screechiest hour. 
When a wealthy shrew (Mariangela Melato) 
and the communist deckhand (Giancarlo 
Giannini) she keeps under her thumb are 
marooned on a lush desert isle, the servant 
gets the upper hand by turning his overseer 
into a groveling sexual slave. WertmUller's 
mishmash of sex and Marxism is more 
garbled than usual, but what's most grating 
about this movie is Mariangela Melato; her 
performance is one long, shrill rant. West 
Newton. 
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**XXTHE T.A.M.l. SHOW (1965). The 
original rock movie, the one. that made ail 
our little hearts throb when we were still in 
page-boys and pegged pants. The list of 
performers featured in this little film is 
astonishing: the Supremes, the Rolling 
Stones, Smokey Robinson and the Mira- 
cles, the Beach Boys, Chuck Berry, Marvin 
Gaye, Gerry and the Pacemakers, Lesley 
Gore, Jan and Dean, and Billy J. Kramer. 
Topping them all is James Brown, who's 
seen in an epoch-making performance, 
falling on his knees with the agony of his 
artistry. Double-billed with The British In- 
vasion, an Off the Wall compilation featuring 
the Beatles, the Stones, the Animals, and 
more. Off the Wall. 

*& & 2 TEX (1982). As Tex, a free-spirited 
teenager living alone with his 18-year-old 
brother in a small Oklahoma town, Matt 
Dillon has a surly glamor you almost never 
see in teenage actors. And as his brother, 
Mason, Jim Metzler gives a fine, under- 
stated performance that counterpoints 
Dillon's more magnetic appeal. Walt Dis- 
ney's first attempt to produce a contem- 
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Now playing. at 
Back Bay’s 
Oldest Restaurant 


Delicious thick char-broiled steaks, fresh 
seafoods, barbequed chicken & ribs and 
limitless salad bar featuring imported 
beers & wine and Starring modest prices — 
Luncheons from $3.50 & dinners from $6.50 
Open noon to midnight 

All major credit cards accepted 


‘.NEWBURY’S STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston (Corner of Newbury St.) 536-0184 
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Exhibition: 

Art and Dance: Images from the 
Modern Dialogue, 1890-1980 
through January 8 


Video: 


Art and Dance- Video: Running 
concurrently with the gallery 
exhibiton in the ICA Theatre 

Tuesday through Sunday, 
12— 6 p.m. 
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PLUS 
CAME OF AGE 


WATER SPORTS 
PLUS 
WRITERS DELIGHT 





f THE FINEST X-RATED ALL MALE MOVIES, NOW IN BOTH CINEMAS 1 & 2 


204 tremont st. 
482-4661 


* NEW SHOW WEEKLY DIRECT FROM SAN FRANCISCO @ CONTINUOUS FROM 10 A.M. * 





BOYS IN THE SAND 


















“RED BALL EXPRESS” — AND— 
“BOYS & OTHER STRANGERS” 


porary, realistic movie for kids is an 
intermittently moving tale that still has too 
much Disney in its blood, but it's worth 
seeing for the performances alone. Even 
when the story devolves into a series of 
hoky plot twists and coincidences, the 
relationship between Dillion and Metzier 
draws you in. Based on the S.E. Hinton 
novel, and directed by Tim Hunter. Charles, 
Academy, suburbs. 

* TIME BANDITS (1961). Two hours of 
dumb, squalling buffoonery. Monty Python 
animator Terry Gilliam created this slapdash 
storybook fantasy about six quarrelsome 
dwarts who lead a young English lad (Craig 
Warnock) through assorted historical 
epochs. There are some brief, funny 
cameos from John Cleese, Michael Palin, 
and Raiph Richardson, but for most of the 
movie Gilliam reaches for drearily obvious 
gags, and his dwarf-heroes radiate so little 
in the way of personality or comic talent that 
their cacophonous bickering becomes in- 
tolerable. Paris, Allston, suburbs. 

* %%2 TOMMY (1975). Ken Russell’s eye- 
popping version of the Who's rock opera 
does terrible things to the rather stirring 
music, but could probably sell a lot of soap. 
Although Russell's excess is, as always, 
somewhat wearying, Tommy is a veritable 
coup de cinema, a real opera (no spoken 
dialogue) with a plethora of scenes that 
refuse to be forgotten: the pinball competi- 
tion, Tina Turner's Acid Queen number, and 
Ann-Margret writhing in a roomful of beans 
and suds. If only Russell didn’t take his 
kitschy Christ allegories so seriously. Som- 
erville Theater. 





* XK WASN'T THAT A TIME! (1962). It's 
difficult to dislike this quaint documentary 
portrait of the Weavers, even though the 
famous folk-singing quartet seems strange- 
ly out-of-synch now. Director Jim Brown 
adopts a tone as casual and meandering as 
his subjects: after gazing at some old news 
clippings, he'll wander over to interview 
some of the Weavers’ spiritual children 
(Ario Guthrie, Mary Travers) , and then the 
Weavers themselves, a warm, sprightly crew 
who seem to bear nary a grudge against 
“scoundrel time. Many of the film's ex- 
cursions seem dilatory, but none is boring 
— it's like attending an idyllic family 
reunion. Somerville Theater 
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*® XICA (1976). Carlos Diegues’s Brazilian 
farce is based on the true story of Xica da 
Silva, an 18th-century Brazilian slave who 
became the mistress of a powerful diamond 
contractor and rose to be Brazil's un- 
crowned queen — a combination Jackie 
Kennedy and Eva Per6n who reigned in high 
styie for 13 years. It's a remarkable tale, but 
Diegues has turned it into a strident cartoon, 
a noisy, shallow movie whose central joke 
consists of Xica’s sexually humiliating a 
parade of prudes and grotesques. Even the 
cinarismatic Zeze Motta, as Xica, can’t save 
it. Orson Welles. 
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*k*XYELLOW SUBMARINE (1968). 
George Dunning’s colorful, inventive 
animated feature based on (and featuring) 
dozens of Beatles songs, in which rather 
bland replicas of the Fab Four rescue idyllic 
Pepperland from the depredations of the 
Blue Meanies. Dunning borrows pop art and 
cartoon images from hundreds of sources, 
and the swirling patterns he creates from 
them are original and elating. Coolidge 
Corner. 
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Boston's Best All Male Show! 


“THE CELEBRATION” —Aano— 
“HOUSE DICK” 
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Marta Renzi, 
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December 7-12 
Videotapes by Remy Charlip, Dawn Kramer, Simone Forte, Lisa 
Fox, Joanne Kelly, Marta Renzi, others 


Friday Night Special 
Art and Dance-Video 


December 10 — 8 p.m. 
Videotapes from “‘Dancing in the Kitchen” featuring the work of 
isa Fox, and Simone Forte 


Art and Dance — Film 
at the Coolidge Corner Movie House 
290 Harvard Street, 
Brookline 734-2500 
December 8 and 9 
5:50, 7:30 and 9:10 p.m. 


Program 4 — Post-Modern and New Film Narrative 
“Lives of Performers” by Yvonne Rainer 








ICA 


955 Boylston Street, Boston 
(across from the Hynes Auditorium) 
266-5152 
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FILL HERS... 
AND SHE'LL 
FULFILL YOURS! 
























WEST NEWTON 


CINEMA 1°2°3 


1296 Wash. 964 - 6060 


“irresistible” 
Gregory's (tir! ‘>, 
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Hearthstone Plaza 


Rte. 9. Brookline Vill 


NOW THRU THURS., DEC. 9th 


the Patriot Cinemas. 
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For the ride of your life... 
Ail you need for Christmas are your two front seats! 
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~ PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS A HOWARD W. KOCH PRODUCTION AIRPLANE I: THE SEQUEL: ROBERT HAYS 


JULIE HAGERTY - LLOYD BRIDGES - CHAD EVERETT: WILLIAM SHATNER: PRODUCED BY HOWARD W. KOCH 
[PG [pena conance sussesren<e> |\VAITTEN AND DIRECTED BY KEN FINKLEMAN: A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 2g 


SOME MATERIAL MAY NOT BE SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN Copyright « MCMLXXX!! by Paramount Pictures Corporahon All Rights Reserved 





SACK CINEMA 


“CHARLES 1-2-3 |] DANVERS 1-2 |] SOMERVILLE ‘ 
1950 CAMBRIDGE ST. . $99-3122 AT ASSEMBLY SQUARE * 326-4955 
near GOV. CTR. 227-1330 at LIBERTY TREE MALL 628-7000 235-8020 ROUTE 1 at 128 RT. 128 NEAR 93 


























“The moviegoing public is in luck. ‘Butterfly’ is 
on hand, for those who like their melodramas tawdry 


folate] their heroines even more so! 


NET MASLIN, fh 


. Acamp classic NEW YORK TIME 


“The hottest bathtub scene in nie a history of 
metting celluloid” 
“Reminiscent of sex kittens of the 50's, PIA ZADORA 
evokes both sympathy and lust on the screen: 


PIA ZADORA 


Stacy Keach 
Lois Neftieton 
Edward Albeit 


James . Cain's “Butterfly.” 
Ane M. kis nee / Par Par Pe eee 


Ennio Morricone Carol Connors in nn Goff, Matt Cimber 
Cinematography by Executive Producer Produced and Directed by 


Eddy van der Enden Tino Barzie Matt Cimber 
[Original Soundtrack available on Applause Records and Tapes| movie ye ed 
[Read the paperback from Vintage Books| come 


"cgj ANALY FU RELEASING CORPORATION 
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—Gary Franklin, CBS-TV 
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308 CHESTNUT bats art 


CINEMA ‘SZ! pe CLEVELAND CIRCLE 


ROY MERY L 
SCHEIDER  STREEP 
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kill... 


STILL OF 
THE NIGHT 


ROY SCHEIDER MERYL STREEP 
“STILL OF THE NIGHT” JESSICA TANDY 
Director of Photography NESTOR ALMENDROS, A.SC. 
Story by DAVID NEWMAN and ROBERT BENTON 
Screenplay by ROBERT BENTON 
Produced by ARLENE, DONOVAN. Directed by ROBERT BENTON 


[ A b> ta ack frum Bail Books @ | OTR TED a 
TECHNICOLOR® PANAVISION® MoMAWA 
PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED 
SOME MATERIA May NOT BE GLUNTABLE FOR 
Cooyrgnt ©) MCMLAXKW Uneed Arias Cor persion tae bn aed 
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THE MOST CONTROVERSIAL FILM OF ALL TIME ISBACK! 
BOB CUCCIONE'S “CALICULA’ IN ITS ORIGINAL UNCUT VERSION! 


BOB CUCOIONE AND PENTHOUSE FILMS INTERNATIONAL 
PRESENT 


TERESA ANN SAVOY 


DUE TO THE NATURE OF THIS FILM, NO ONE UNDER THE ACE OF 18 WILL BE ADMITTED 


"COANALYSIS FILM RELEASING CORPORATION 
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RICHARD PRYOR 











Starts Friday, December 10 
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CHERI 1-2-3 NATICK 


50 DALTON OPP. SHERATON 237-5840 ROUTES 
BOSTON 536-2870 
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Starts Friday, 
December 10 








Put it on your family’s Christmas 


JACKIE GLEASON 


When Jackie Gleason told his son 
he could have any present he wanted, 
he picked the most outrageous gift of all... 


Richard Pryor. 


COLUMBIA PICTURES Pests. 
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A sexist stereotype’s place is in the past 


Photos by Stu Rosner 


Digital’s Darlene Fafel 


by Betsy Rubiner 


he kids at Brookline’s 

| Lawrence Elementary 
School have traded in 

Dick, Jane, and Spot for a new 
book called Mommies at Work. 
Simone Gross, a 17-year-old from 


metology classes for a course in 
metals fabrication. Darlene Fafel, 
a 33-year-old single parent of six 
from Norwood, has augmented 
her work as a homemaker with a 
new career as an electronics test 
technician. 

What they have all learned, 
albeit at different stages of life, is 
that women today are free to 
pursue non-traditional pro- 
fessions. Through revised school 
curriculums, increased technical- 
training opportunities in the high 
schools, and fresh approaches in 
adult job counseling, women are 


= now being encouraged to think of 


themselves as machinists, 
carpenters, and computer-sys- 
tems analysts. 

Although it is a battle waged 
simultaneously on a number of 
fronts, most involved agree that 
the key place to combat sex-role 
stereotyping is in the early 
grades. The sooner children are 
introduced to women and men 
performing in non-traditional 
roles, the more automatic the 
idea becomes for them. Follow- 
ing the rise of the women’s 
movement, in the 1970s, 
educators worked intently to 
eliminate sex discrimination and 
typecasting in the school cur- 
riculum. They studied both the 
written content and illustrations 
found in text and trade books, 
films, and posters. What effect 
did these images have on chil- 
dren’s attitudes? Did teachers 
reinforce standard representa- 
tions in the classroom? How 
pervasive was the typecasting? 
Teachers and librarians who in- 
itiated their own search-and- 
destroy missions took a second 
look at some of their old-standby 
teaching materials and ended up 
getting rid of many past favorites. 
Publishers also discovered that 
many references in their books, 
whether glaring or subtle, 
pigeonholed women into the 
traditional roles of mother, wife, 
and homemaker. 

What resulted was a spate of 


Jamaica Plain, has swapped cos;,.;; 
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Simone Gross at work at the Humphrey Center 


new, sex-neutral books, expressly 
designed to introduce the chang- 
ing attitudes about women’s 
roles. Some were separate studies 
of women; others quietly inte- 
grated enlightened images of 
women into the normal story. 
Some publishers. issued guide- 
lines, lists of “Thou Shalt Not 
Say,” instructing writers to re- 
frain from relying too heavily 
upon male pronouns, among 
other things. Their efforts met 
with a limited response on the 


part of school systems. The big 
buyers in states such as Texas and 
California, which have state-run 
text-adoption boards that choose 
books used statewide, did not 
buy the non-sexist books. But in 
smaller Northeastern states like 
Massachusetts, where local cur- 
riculum committees often decide 
which books to use, those com- 
mittees did buy the new, non- 
sexist books. 

Brookline, which was and con- 
tinues to be particularly active in 




















revising the school curriculum, 
issued a handbook in 1975 that 
recommended certain books and 
panned others. Passive Jane — 
that quiet girl who stood on the 
sidelines with her toy baby car- 
raige, watching as Dick, and even 
Spot, had all the fun — was 
replaced by Kay Thompson’s 
Eloise, who, though not at all 
ladylike, is one hell of a little 
lady. 

Today interest in revised non- 
sexist texts “ebbs and flows,” 


e-educating Dick and Jane 


says Carolyn Markuson,’ super- 
visor of the Brookline Public 
School libraries. Brookline’ cur- 
riculum coordinators continue to 
examine books and teaching 
aides for ‘“‘putdowns,” Markuson 
notes. “We are trying to get the 
kids to understand that it is not 
the sex of a person that is going to 
determine how successful he or 
she is,” says Markuson. Similar 
efforts have proved successful in 
the Allston and Mission Hill 
schools. “Between 1979 and 1982, 
we have seen a more realistic 
portrayal of women — as den- 
tists, doctors, painters, and 
carpenters,” says Joane Russell, a 
curriculum coordinator for Bos- 
ton’s District One public schools. 

Whether the lessons taught in 
the classroom are reinforced in 
the home, however, is a problem 
that leads many teachers to ques- 
tion the effectiveness of the new 
materials. “They [teachers] feel 
they have a real job in front of 
them [because] they only have 
the kids in a controlled situ- 
ation,” says Markuson. “When 
they [the kids] are with their 
parents, a lot of the times some of 
the things learned at school are 
undone, whether intentionally or 
not.” 

Fortunately there are other 
battle fronts. At the high-school 
level, students—in the Boston 
Public Schools can actually try 
their hands at auto repair, roof 
construction, and commercial 
plumbing. At the three-year-old 
Hubert H. Humphrey Occupa- 
tional Resource Center, in Rox- 
bury, a mammoth $38-million 
modern complex with superb 
training facilities, both girls and 
boys are encouraged to explore 
non-traditional professions. 
Nearly half of this year’s 2787 
students are women. Last year 32 
percent of the women were enrol- 
led in non-traditional programs. 
“It’s still not good enough,” says 
Gloria Ray, the assistant head- 
master. “We would love to see 
the classes 50-50 [male/female], 
and that is the goal we are 
working toward.” 

Ray also wants to bring more 
female instructors to the school to 
serve as role models for young 
women. Currently all the instruc- 
tors in the non-traditional pro- 
grams are men and some at the 
school feel they are insensitive to 
the special needs of female stu- 
dents. Unfortunately, attracting 
women instructors may not be all 
that easy. Because women are 
relatively new to fields like 
carpentry and power mechanics, 
most do not have the seven years 
of work experience teachers’ un- 
ions require before they can teach 
in a public school’s vocational 
program. But by attracting more 
state-funded grant programs to 
the Humphrey Center, and_ by 
citing Judge Garrity’s 1975 court 
order requiring that 20 percent of 
any Boston school’s staff be 
minority, Ray hopes to override 
hiring stipulations and _ attract 
more women. 

The Humphrey Center supple- 
ments a_ student’s academic 
education with vocational train- 
ing. Ninth graders from any 
Boston public school are eligible 
to attend the center. Interested 
students first visit the center for 
an exploratory three-week pro- 
gram in which they study five 
disciplines from the 50 the center 
offers. One of the center's coun- 
selors chooses three of the five 
courses a student takes. Women 
in the 10th through 12th grades 
who take one of the center’s 50 
job-specific course also have 
counslors. The support staff is 
particularly strong for those 
young women trying out non- 
traditional types of work, 
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whether in the classroom or in 
the field. 

“Tt can be quite frightening for 
the young women to work on the 
shop floor but they are getting 
darn good experience by learning 
how to cope here,” says Viola 
Soloman, an interning counselor 
at the Center. “We try to en- 
courage them to come, hear, 
participate, and not to get dis- 
couraged and leave after a few 
days.” 

When Simone Gross, a senior 
at Boston English High School, 
decided to train at the Humphrey 
Center to be a machinist, her 
family was taken aback. “Most of 
my aunts, uncles, and my sister, 
they'd ask me, ‘Why?’ and I'd say, 
‘Because I like it, that’s why,’ ” 
Gross says as she works at a large 
metal lathe. Some of her friends 
opted for the retailing and cos- 
metology courses at the 
Humphrey Center, but she want- 
ed something unusual. Un- 
daunted by the prospect of being 
only one of two girls in a class of 
20, Gross started classes every 
afternoon at the center, arriving 
by bus from a morning's worth of 
regular academics at Boston Eng- 
lish. “It was kind of hard at first,” 
she says. ‘“‘When I have to pick up 
60, 70 pounds of steel, I just pull 
the bars along; [sometimes] you 
break your fingernails, but I try to 
overcome everything here. It’s 
equal around here. Why should | 
be pampered just because I’m a 
female?” 

When Gross graduates, this 
spring, she hopes to get into an 
apprenticeship program with a 
local tool-and-die company. She 
has already spoken to job coun- 
selors and placement counselors 
at the center. “It's different. It’s a 
man’s job and something where 
you get your hands dirty,” she 
explains. “I'd never think of it as 
a woman's job but hey, I’m a 
minority and I'm a female and I'll 
make good money, so I’m going 
into it.” 

Attracting adult women to 
non-traditional work requires the 
largest effort. Many women of 
this generation question whether 
they should even be working 
outside the home. And some 
have major conflicts, either be- 
cause they have children to raise 
or because their husbands don’t 
support their working. 

“It is considered fine by society 
for women to help others — 
children, the sick, the aged — for 
no pay, no protection, no pen- 
sion. Yet when they choose to 
have an abortion, or to go out of 
the home in search of: outside 
work, and [their own] fulfillment, 
they feel guilty and selfish,” says 
Carol Gilligan, a professor at the 
Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. In counseling, women 
are taught to examine that guilt, 
to ask themselves how much of it 
is legitimate and how much is 
something thev have been condi- 
tioned to feel. They are taught 
that they can be assertive, even 
aggressive, in getting what they 
want. 

There are an estimated: 120,000 
“displaced homemakers’ in 
Massachusetts. yet recognition of 
their plight has only come recent- 
ly, reports Donna LeClair of Bay 
State Skills Corporation, a quasi- 
public corporation that matches 
industry money with state money 
to create skills-training programs. 
Although the state legislature 
established a counseling network 
for displaced homemakers in 

- 1978, it did not allocate adequate 
funds for the program until this 
year. Funds for the program have 
increased from $67,500 in 1981 to 
$425,000 in 1982. 

Second Wind, a women’s 
counseling center at the West 
Suburban YWCA in Natick, is 
one of 14 such centers across the 
state. Some of the women who 
come for advice are divorced, 
widowed, or have disabled 
spouses. Some are entering the 
job market for the first time or are 
re-entering it after having raised 
a family. They want or need to 
work, for emotional or financial 


reasons, or both. Yet many of 
them feel unqualified. 

“As homemakers they often 
don’t equate their experiences 
with work experiences and they 
often devaluate their skills,” says 
Bonnie Coda, director of Second 
Wind. “Many have suffered 
serious emotional setbacks. 
Many who are older are victims 
of the Cinderella myth. They 
thought they'd get married and 
assumed they‘d live happily ever 
after, but it doesnt always work 
out that way. We encourage 
women to rethink their self- 
image.” 

Most adult women do not 
normally think of themselves 
holding a hammer or using a 
blow torch. Many who come into 
the Women’s Job Counseling 
Center in Cambridge — which 
was opened three years ago by a 
displaced homemaker and which 
now provides low-cost counsel- 
ing for women 18 years of age 
and older — are interested in ‘the 
typical things which women are 
traditionally pushed into,” such 
as secretarial work and book- 


keeping, reports counselor Betsy 
Booth, who adds, “We do try to 
see if this is what they really want 
or if they have chosen it because 
they feel they cannot do anything 
else.” If a counselor senses a 
woman might be good at a 
technical skill, she introduces the 
idea, gently. 

Although most community col- 
leges and some companies offer 
vocational programs, they can be 
costly and are not always suited 
to the particular needs of women. 
As a result, several low-cost 
schools specifically designed for 
women have tried to get off the 
ground during the last seven 
years. One that has faired well is 


*the Women’s Technical Institute 


(WTI), on Boylston Street in 
Boston. WTI offers technical 
training programs in electronics 
and drafting, plus brush-up 
courses in mechanics and math. 
Begun in 1975 as Women’s 
Enterprises of Boston, a federally 
funded program primarily for 
unemployed and low-income 
women, it fell upon hard times 
with the arrival of the Reagan 


Administration and the subse- 
quent demise of CETA, the Com- 
prehensive Employment and 
Training Act, which provided for 
job training and creation. Surviv- 
ing somehow on foundation 
money, last week WTI was 
licensed by the Massachusetts 
Department of Education, thus 
becoming the nation’s first tech- 
nical school specifically for 
women. With low-tuition pro- 
grams, two scholarships funded 
by the Burgess Urban Fund of 
Boston, and 10 full-tuition loans 
from Boston companies like 
Citicorp, WTI hopes to reach 
more women, including home- 
makers, working women, and 
high-school students. To date, 
over 300 women have attended 
WTI training programs. 

Another successful program 
operates out of the Women’s 
Renewal Center, also at the West 
Suburban YWCA in Natick. Dur- 
ing the last three years 40 women 
from middle- to low-income 
backgrounds, ranging in age from 
18 to 40, have trained to be test 
technicians. The program, which 


is subsidized by the Bay State and 
Digital Equipment Corporation, 
accepts 15 women each year. The 
program costs them only $115 a 
year. Director Elaine Bradley says 
the program is unique because of 
its “supportive aspects’ and 
sensitive teaching approach. 
Counseling both during training 
and in post-training job place- 
ment is extensive. 

“We try to take women from a 
thing they are more familiar with 
into something they are not 
familiar with and make them feel 
more comfortable,” says Brad- 
ley. “For instance, we'll say, ‘If 
you enjoyed putting together 
toys by reading the back of a kit, 
maybe you can put together 
computer components. Or if you 
did circuitry around the house 
and liked it, then maybe you 
should try electronics.’ ” 

When Darlene Fafel’s husband 
walked out three years ago, 
leaving her without support for 
their six children, she was a part- 
time mnursery-school teacher, 
making $8000 a year. “I had to do 

Continued on page 13 
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Affairs 


The legislature 


of state 


goes to work on the 
scholarship gap 


by Susan C. Orlean 

aying that the state govern- 
‘ny ment has decided to give 

students more financial aid 
might sound like an announce- 
ment that somebody's found a 
way to squeeze blood from the 
proverbial stone. Well, _ start 
squeezing — the Massachusetts 
legislature may have a big, fat aid 
package for students this 
Christmas. 

The package comes at a time 
when financing a college educa- 
tion is a project of grim propor- 
tions. It’s not just that costs have 
quadrupled; it’s not only that 
interest rates on loans have run 
riot; it’s that the money the 
federal government has_ been 
contributing to higher education 
has, in the past two years, been 
whittled away by the Reagan 
administration. In fact, “whit- 
tled” may be too gentle a verb. 
Reagan strode into office promis- 
ing to hack away at the generous 
federal student-assistance pro- 
grams. Given that, and the na- 
tional mood at the time of his 
election (down with taxes, death 
to loan students in Cadillacs, etc.,) 
it’s just amazing that any funds 
are left at all. 

Which is where state govern- 
ment is supposed to step in, right 
into that yawning gap between 
what the feds will cough up and 
what you really need to go to 
college. As states go, Massachu- 
setts has been woefully tight- 
fisted with its students. The 


scholarship fund hasn't budged 
above $15 million for the past 
decade, while the number of 
eligible Massachusetts students 
has grown like Topsy. In the last 
budget go-round, Governor Ed- 
ward King even recommended 
that the state scholarship budget 
be cut to $12 million, and that the 
existing $4 million matching- 


grant fund be eliminated 
altogether. 
But fortunately, King had 


about as much luck with state 
legistlators as Reagan had at the 
Capitol, where Congress stayed 
his deepest cuts and saved most 
of the $6 billion Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program. At the 
State House, King lost out to 
legislators who insisted that the 
$15 million fund be sustained. 
Then, to make their point further, 
Massachusetts lawmakers _ in- 
troduced a recent bill that ex- 
pands the state’s commitment to 
scholarships by $25 million, in- 
cluding appropriations for three 
new programs to help students. 
The original proposal was born 
last spring on the heels of Re- 
agan’s scrap-the-students effort. ; 
State educators, regents, and 
legislators, faced with the loss of 
a chunk of federal money, also 
discovered the dirty secret that 
Massachusetts is far behind the 
national average in providing for 
its students. Only one out of four 
eligible Massachusetts students 
receives state aid, and last year 
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Senator Gerard D’Amico 


alone, 4000 ended up in state 
schools rather than private ones 
because of financial consider- 
ations. 

“It seems that a lot of students 
are forced to make important 
educational decisions based 


strictly on financial issues,” says 
state Senator Gerard D’Amico 
(D-Worcester). “It was time to 
send out a message to families 
and students that we were about 
to make some substantial 
changes in the state’s commit- 


EN 


Senator John Olver 






ment to education.” 

Spurred on by Reagan’s de- 
termination to shear the Guaran- 
teed Student Loan Program, 
D’Amico and company came up 
with a bill that would raise $28 

Continued on page 12 
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Fields of study 


A profile of Norfolk 


Agricultural High School 


by Michael McDowell 


or most high-school stu- 
EF dents, sheep and silos and 

cows and combines are the 
subjects of spring field trips, not 
scholarly study. But at a small 
high school outside Walpole, 
these pastoral appointments are 
the mainstay of the curriculum. 
For the last 65 years, Norfolk 
County Agricultural High School 
has offered students a unique 
blend of academics and 
agriculture that not only nurtures 
interest in both, but prepares 
students for a career or further 
study as well. 

“We've been here a long time,” 
says admissions and guidance 
counselor Paula Sullivan, “but 
most people don’t know about 
us.” Founded in 1917, Norfolk 
Aggie, as it came to be known, 
was generally thought to be “a 
proper dumping ground for unru- 
ly boys and unpromising pupils,” 
according to a 1925 Boston Globe 
article. The then newly installed 
schoolmaster, however, refused 
to embrace that notion. 

Unlike other vocational 
schools of the time, Norfolk 
stressed academics as well as 
practical training. Michael 
Barden, who is the current princi- 
pal, outlines the school’s 
purpose: “Agriculture ‘s a basic 


industry in the US. The mission 
of Norfolk County Agricultural 
High School is to introduce stu- 
dents to the various technologies 
of this most essential industry 
and to provide them with the 
foundations of a_ substantial 
academic education. It’s the goal 
of [the] school to provide each 
student. with the opportunity to 
acquire the skills necessary to 
enter ... agricultural employ- 
ment or to pursue further educa- 
tion at the collegiate or other 
post-secondary level.” 

The decline of agriculture in 
New England underscores the 
importance of Norfolk Aggie. 
Educators at the school hope to 
encourage more people to enter 
and continue agricultural pro- 
fessions in the region, and many 
feel that schools like theirs are 
the only way to do it. There are 
three public agricultural high 
schools in Massachusetts (the 
others are in Bristol County and 
Essex County), but Norfolk main- 
tains its premier status for both 
academic and practical education. 

Part of Norfolk’s reputation 
rests on the quality and number 
of its educational facilities. The 
school, set on 350 acres of prime 
real estate, is a model farm. In the 
original classroom-and-lab build- 
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Norfolk Agricultural High School 


ing, a smaller classroom facility 
built in the mid ‘50s, a dairy- 
processing lab, an animal-farms 
center, a barn, a small-animals 
lab, greenhouses, poultry plants, 
and a library-media center, Nor- 
folk Aggie offers students state- 
of-the-art education in most 
farming technologies. In fact, 
many of the school’s facilities 
were designed and built by the 
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students as part of classroom 
projects and technical labs. 
Although facilities are impor- 
tant, it’s the strength of Norfolk’s 
curriculum that has set it apart 
from most vo-tech schools. 
Sullivan explains the approach 
by saying, “The kids spend half 
the day in an academic program 
and half the day in an agricultural 
one. Academic studies consist of 
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math, pure sciences, English, 
social studies, and physical 
education.” The program is so 
full, Sullivan points out, that 
Norfolk can’t offer any arts or 
elective courses. “But we do offer 
the kids a solid academic foun- 
dation. We're accredited by the 
New England Association of 
Schools and Colleges. This 
means if a student wants to go on 
to college, he can be accepted 
based on the programs he’s had 
here.” 

The afternoons at Norfolk Ag- 
gie are devoted to specific 
agricultural sciences like 
floriculture, production animal 
science (the study of animals 
bred for food production), as- 
sociated animal sciences (the 
study of animals bred for other 
purposes), landscape sciences, 
forestry, and arboriculture. Dur- 
ing their first two years at Nor- 
folk, students take a variety of 
these courses. In their junior and 
senior years, they are required to 
specialize. It is in these last two 
years that students receive the 
fundamental training that -will 
help them land jobs or prepare 
them to continue their educa- 
tions. 

Most of Norfolk’s students 
come from Norfolk County, 
although Sullivan and her ad- 
missions colleague Michael 
Kelley encourage students from 
other places to apply. “We do 
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have students from the Boston 
area, for example, if the programs 
[there] are full or if they don’t 
offer the same programs we offer 
out here,” Sullivan says. 
Although Norfolk likes to accept 
students from heterogeneous 
backgrounds, Sullivan tries to 
make sure they are compatible 
with the school. “We've taken 
kids from urban areas, even 
downtown Boston, before — and 
some of them have done well, 
and others couldn't adapt and left 
us. 
Norfolk admissions counselors 
look for students who have a 
proven interest in the kinds of 
programs the school offers. “The 
first thing we look for is interest. 
We look for kids who have had 
their own animals or have 
worked with animals or perhaps 
their own garden. We especially 
like kids who have worked with 
4-H or something like that. Those 
‘are the kids we love to get our 
‘hands on because we know 
‘they'll really benefit from our 
program,” Sullivan says. 
Norfolk’s admissions policy 
doesn’t stress grades, but they are 
important. “We try to look at 
grades in terms of overall 





achievement and ability rather 
than factors by themselves,” says 
Sullivan. “We want to know how 
hard the applicant is working at 
school. And sometimes we take 
students who we know are not 
performing up to their ability 
because sometimes coming to a 
school like this is all a kid needs 
to turn on to learning and apply- 
ing himself.” Or herself: though it 
was founded as a boys’ school, 
today 45 percent of Norfolk’s 
students are girls. 

Norfolk’s student body is very 
small. With an average of 325 
students each year, the student- 
teacher ratio is 27:1 for academics 
and 20:1 for agricultural courses. 
With eight additional non-teach- 


ing staff Thembers spervising 
technical agriciltural~ projects, 
Norfolk’s ratio is outstanding for 
a public high school. Sullivan 
points out that the school’s size is 
an added plus for many of the 
students. “Before the kids get out 
of here, everyone knows one 
another. It’s a very supportive 
environment for a young per- 
son’s education — a valuable one 
not found in most schools,” she 
says. 

For other students, Sullivan 
adds, Norfolk Aggie has other 
inviting attributes. “The kids can 
work outdoors and be out of a 
structured classroom’ environ- 
ment,” she says. “Most schools 
don’t have a 350-acre classroom 





they can play with. Above all, it’s 
beautiful out here. I can’t think of 
a more ideal surrounding for an 
education.” 

Because the school’s educa- 
tional program emphasizes train- 
ing, students have to work during 
the summers in order to graduate. 
Many start out by interning or 
volunteering at parks and small 
firms. Others start their own 
services, which, by the time they 
graduate, have turned into full- 
time small businesses. ‘Many of 
the kids start landscape, gar- 
dening, or tree and leaf-removal 
services,” says Sullivan, “We had 
one boy who started a business 
like this a few years ago, and now 
he owns several pieces of heavy 
equipment. In fact, his business 
was so successful, he hired half of 
his graduating cfasst~ 
on to become vélerinaty assis 
tants, stable or farm hands, or 
open small animal-breeding or 
-grooming businesses. To help 
students interested in opening 
businesses of their own, Norfolk 
offers several business-math 
courses as well as trips to local 
businesses to analyze and 
evaluate business practices. 

Fifty percent of Norfolk’s 
alumni go on to further educa- 
tion, about 30 percent of them at 


‘junior or technical colleges, the 


other 20 percent in four-year 


AD he 


schools. The school actively en- 
courages such enrollments, and is 
proud of its success stories. “We 


have one boy who is im his third | 


year at Cornell studying .world- 
wide agricultural 
Sullivan says. “We have another 
at Cornell studying landscape 
architecture. One gal went to 
Purdue and one is at UMass 
studying pre-vet courses. There is 
an opportunity here for a solid 
education, and the percentage of 
kids who go on to school after 
Norfolk Agricultural is unheard- 
of for a vocational school.” 
Unfortunately, like many 
schools plagued by budget- 
tightening, Norfolk can’t offer all 
the programs nor reach all the 
students the faculty would like. 
As a result of Proposition 2%%, 
outsieh 
uld like 
to. attend the. sido! can’t. 
Sullivan explains: “We've got 
problems with Boston now. 
There is a state law that says if a 
program is not provided in your 
town, then the town must pay 
tuition for you to get that pro- 
gram somewhere else. [Tuition 
for out-of-county students is set 
by the Department of Education 
at $2377.] After 2, a lot of towns’ 
school budgets were much 
tighter and school boards were 
Continued on page 10 
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~ done? Wasaga doctoral student's 





Mastering the abstract 


A guide to Dissertation Abstracts International 


by Lisa Deeley Smith 


y undergraduate com- 
mencement exercises 
went on and on. Each 


dean called every student up to 
the platform. I was flanked by 
Smiths I had never seen before. 
And so | was reduced to reading 
the master’s theses and doctoral 
dissertation titles in the back of 
the program. Most of these 
seemed to be by Thai students on 
economics. After some fruitless 
meditation on why Thai students 
would come to Texas to write 
about economics, | fell to musing 
about the waste of it all. Oh, a 
graduate degree still means 
something in some places, and 
the student might even have 
learned something. But to have 
spent all those years writing a 
dissertation, only to see its title 
appear in the back of the com- 
mencement program and to have 
a copy squirreled away in the 
bowels of the library, never to be 
read again..... 
Actually, | knew about Dis- 
‘Abstracts International 


~ then, but I didn’t call it to mind 


that night. If 1 had, I would have 
been comforted, because DAI 
ensures that a doctoral student's 
work is available to anyone with 
access to a research library or a 
computer terminal. And _ it 
provides researchers with infor- 
mation about most of the current 
dissertations in the United States, 
and many from abroad. 

The concept of narrow, original 
graduate work culminating in a 
doctoral dissertation is German, 
imported to America in the 1860s. 
But it brought along its own set of 


mls Bs igitte 


work ever t6 see the light of day? 
(Universities often required that 
dissertations be published, even 
if the student had to pay a vanity 
press to do it. And once the tiny 


oblems. How could you ae 
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Accepted by 
the dissertation easily? American Universities, an early 
often never appeared in print “The recording of American (1933) attempt to keep up with 
again.) Thus, though some im- Doctoral dissertations for refer- the growing number of disserta- 
portant work had been done in ence purposes has so far been tions. Graduate schools kept their 
doctoral dissertations around the fragmentary and haphazard,” own lists, of course, and various 
nation, the question was could wrote the editor of Doctoral disciplines kept more’ or less 
sporadic track of their students’ 
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work. Science magazine 
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For more information, please contact 


catalogued science dissertations 
from 1898 to 1915. Doctoral Dis- 
sertations in History began as an 
annual in 1902 (as the List of 
Doctoral Dissertations), but is 
now published once every three 
years. The Library of Congress 











got into the act briefly, publishing 
A List of American Doctoral 
Dissertations 1912-1938. And 
these lists were usually that — 
lists of titles, and therefore only 
as informative as the titles were. 

Onto this chaotic scene came 
University Microfilms. The foun- 
ders had a whole scheme thought 
out: they would persuade doc- 
toral students, university by uni- 
versity, to join. Each doctoral 
student would send them a typed 
copy of his or her dissertation 
and a 500-word abstract. The 
students would pay a fee — $15 
at first, now up to $30, to have 
University Microfilms microfilm 
the dissertation and publish the 
abstract in a periodical that it first 
named Microfilm Astracts. Any- 
one who liked what he read in 
the abstract could order the entire 
dissertation from UM, which 
copied the dissertation from the 
microfilm as needed. There were 
no restrictions on the student’s 
publishing the dissertations 
elsewhere, and when UM sold 
100 copies of a dissertation it 
would begin paying royalties on 
subsequent copies. 

The first volume of Microfilm 
Abstracts, in 1938, was tiny — 
five universities contributed 17 
dissertations. But the idea caught 
on. University Microfilm publish- 
ed two issues in 1939, went up to 
four in 1954, went ‘monthly in 
1956 (and changed the publica- 
tion's name to Dissertation 
Abstracts), and split itself into 
parts A and B, the humanities 
and sciences, in 1966. Part C, 
containing abstracts of European 
dissertations, arrived in 1978, 
and both Dissertation Abstracts 
and University Microfilms added 
“International” to their names. 
UMI now has more than 450,000 
dissertations on microfilm. 

UMI also began publishing 
Masters Abstracts in 1962, but its 
scope is much narrower than 
DAI’s. MA is issued quarterly, 
rather than monthly, many fewer 
universities participate, and the 
series contains only about 17,000 
abstracts. 

Both DAI and MA are in 
Boston Public Library’s research 
branch, back to their first vol- 
umes; all the area’s major univer- 
sity libraries carry them. The 
reference room of Harvard's 
Widener Library has a handy 
clutch of order forms (with room 
for your credit-card number). 
There's also a toll-free number 
for ordering — (800) 521-3042. 
Prices range from $35 for a hard- 
cover paper copy to non- 
academic customers to $10 for a 
microform copy to academic cus- 
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tomers. Orders are shipped about 
a week after receipt by fourth- 
class mail or air, depending on 
what you pay for. 

Although a good many of the 
nation’s dissertations are 
abstracted in one source, and ar- 
ranged by topic, finding what 
you need would still be a for- 
midable task if you had to flip 
through every issue of DAI. That 
was eased a bit by the introduc- 
tion of the key-word index in the 
back of every issue, in 1969. And 
the Comprehesive Author Index 
is now published separately from 
the abstracts, instead of in the 
back of each issue. But help really 
came when UMI brought out the 
Comprehensive Dissertation In- 
dex 1861-1972. Not only does it 
list the works, by title, found in 
DA, but also those that are not. 
Although UMI has abstracted a 
staggering number of disserta- 
tions, there are some notable 
omissions — most of Harvard's 
graduate schools, for example, 
and MIT before 1976. If you've 
been thwarted in your efforts to 
find “The Four Branches of the 
Mabinogi: A Structural Literary 
Approach” in DA, for example, 
you can learn in CDI that it’s 
available from Harvard. 

CDI is updated annually, but 
many research libraries don’t 
carry the latest copies. There are, 
however, lots of ways to hunt 
down the latest dissertation 
abstracts. Datrix II is the name of 
UMI's off-line computer title- 
search service. Customers can 
phone or mail in a list of key- 
words to UMI, which will send 
back a computer-print-out biblio- 
graphy; you can then check out 
each title in DAI or take the 
plunge and order the dissertation. 
Datrix II is updated monthly, so 
it’s more current than the printed 
CDI. The trick here is getting all 
the titles you need for as little 
money as possible. You could 
narrow a search by specifying the 
year, by limiting it to DA or MA 
— Datrix II searches both — and 
by. choosing your key words 
carefully. Choose the key-word 
“machine” and you'll end up 
with both “Virgins and 
Dynamos: The Myth of the Ma- 


chine in French Literature at the 
Turn of the Century” and “Ex- 
pressions for Time in the Thai 
Verb and its Application to Thai- 
English Machine Translation.” 

Some local universities — 
Harvard and Northeastern, to 
name two — also have on-line 
computer access to UMI’s data 
base. These services are supplied 
by data base venders Dialog and 
Bibliographic Retrieval Service, 
which are “actively exploring the 
home-computer market,” accord- 
ing to Amy Seetoo Wilson, super- 
visor of bibliographic services at 
UMI. If you've got the necessary 
computer-and-modem setup and 
you love reading dissertation 
titles, you might want to seek out 
these venders. 

UMI also offers free topical 
indices; they're quite small (about 
32 pages) and go back only a 
couple of years or so. And various 
private concerns are still coming 
out with dissertation biblio- 
graphies. Some are published by 
universities about their holdings, 
some by various organizations 
about their favorite topics. Their 
usefulness, of course, varies. If 
you want to find some disserta- 
tions on Pittsburgh, you'd do best 
to avoid Dissertations on Penn- 
sylvania History 1886-1976. It's 
arranged by year and then by 
author, and you'll go blind trying 
to find “Pittsburgh” in a title; best 
to look up that city in the CDI. 
Since UMI is so selective about 
master’s theses, however, a top- 
ical bibliography that lists both 
these and dissertations might 
prove useful. CDI lists no dis- 
sertations on Paul Bunyan, but 
Folklore Theses and Disserta- 
tions in the United States lists six 
masters’ theses. And because 
UMI's collection of foreign dis- 
sertations is relatively tiny, lists 
of foreign dissertations can be 
useful for specific research about 
an overseas topic. You may think 
you have no need for Disserta- 
tions... Deposited to the Univer- 
sity of Singapore Library 1947-76, 
but Suat-cheng Chee’s “A Study 
of the Wig Industry in Singapore” 
might just have the information 
your wig conglomerate needs. 
(You get these dissertations the 





old-fashioned way if they’re not 
in DA, by writing to the univer- 
sity or going through the Inter- 
Library Loan Service.) And if 
you're lucky, a dissertation in a 
private list will have appeared in 
DAI so you can read the abstract 
and order it from UMI. 

Flipping through any of these 
dissertation reference sources can 
be as entertaining as browsing in 
a bookstore. It’s amazing how 
much there is to write about. Of 
course, learning what has been 
written about is vital to any 
doctoral student beginning a dis- 
sertation. Some students “get 
halfway through their research, 
and then their director does a 
search,” finds the dissertation’s 
been done before, and scuttles 
the whole project, Wilson 
says. (Steinbeck and Hemingway: 
Dissertation Abstracts and Re- 
search Opportunities includes 
selections from DA and essays on 
what the hell there is left to write 
about those guys.) 

Alternatively, DA gives you 
new material from which to 
plagiarize. Now, this will work 
only for certain topics. A Boston 
undergraduate might be hard 


managed to interview 80 junior- 
high students in Atlanta and 
produce such a sterling term 
paper, all before Christmas. UMI 
does not screen dissertations for 
duplication, Wilson says, but a lot 
of people out there notice coin- 
cidences. Alan Dundes, the com- 
piler of Folkore Theses and Dis- 
sertations in the United States, 
was getting his list together in the 
‘70s when he noticed duplicate 
master’s thesis titles from the 
‘30s. “To settle the question I sent 
for both theses on inter-library 
loan. These theses were identical 
with only the most minor word 
changes. I notified both univer- 
sities of my discovery and, 
eventually, the Dean for Ad- 
vanced Studies at the University 
of lowa informed me that all 
copies of the [later] 1935 thesis 
had been withdrawn from 
circulation.” Just when the 
plagiarizing woman thought her 
crime was behind her. 

Best to impress your professors 
by citing abstracts and disserta- 
tions forthrightly. Best, too, to 
learn. from other student re- 
searchers. The abstract of 
“Vitamins Required by Swine” 


vagaries of research. One Vernon 
Flint McRoberts started some 
pigs on a vitamin-deficient diet. 
“Pigs that received the basal diet 
developed severe diarrhea within 
24 hours..... If the diet was not 
improved, the symptoms became 
more severe and the pigs eventu- 
ally died.” So far, so good; now to 
find out what vitamins the pigs 
lacked. McRoberts tried five. 
“None of these vitamins im- 
proved the diet,” and the abstract 
begins to take a slightly crazed 
tone. His pigs are dying and he 
doesn’t know why. McRoberts is 
forced to turn to the traditional 
pig cures, liver and yeast extracts. 
The pigs recover, and the im- 
agined triumph in vitamin re- 
search ends with a whimper. 
“The results strongly support the 
assumption that the basal diet 
was deficient in an unrecognized 
vitamin ..... Water extracts of 
yeast, or of liver, contain all 
unrecognized vitamins required 
by the pig.” 

At least McRoberts tackled a 
subject worth investigating. As 
valuable as some doctoral re- 
search is, there is a lot of jive 
being written in the acquisition of 
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A Convergence 
of Ideas Whose 
Time Has Come 


* earn a graduate degree while continuing your career 

* enter a new network of supportive adult professionals 

* join a learning community that is diverse in race, age, 
and sex 


Cambridge College is an accredited graduate institution awarding 
the degree of Master of Education in the areas of management and 
administration, counseling and education. Students work in 
corporations, government, non-profit agencies and schools. Over 
2000 working professionals have graduated from Cambridge 
College in the last twelve years. Thirty-five percent of the students 
at Cambridge College are Black, Hispanic or Asian and 60%. are 
women. For more information about this unique Masters program, 
call Charles Diggs at (617) 492-5108 in Cambridge and Laura 
Duhan at (413) 586-1975 in Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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Cambridge College 


Institute of Open Education 
15 Mifflin Place. Cambridge. MA 02138 




















Do you feel your best? 


Or are you pressured and stressed by your job, 
family, or world problems? Do you wish you could 
learn to relax . . . lose weight . . . make clearer 
deéisions aboot: your life . . . or relate better to 


someone you know who is ill? 


At INTERFACE, a holistic health-education center, 
we offer several hundred courses, lectures, and 
workshops for total well-being, including: 
Stress Management 

@ Diet & Nutrition 

@ Meditation & Movement 

@ Health Promotion 

@ Personal Growth 

@ Myth, Story & Poem 

@ Innovative Scientific & Social Theory 

@ And Much More 


Join us at INTERFACE and discover how good 
you can feel! 
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Newton, MA 02166 
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We'll help you reach your professional 
goals with more than 25 courses in 
Documentary, Commercial and Fine Arts 
Photography, and an individualized program 
designed to fit your demanding schedule. 

For information call (617) 262-2844 (day 
programs) , 262-1223 (evening and Saturday 
programs) or fill in the coupon. 

Ask about our accelerated January 
program. 
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Abstract 


Continued from page 9 

the graduate degree, and brows- 
ing through DA can be good for a 
laugh. You just want to shake 
your head over Dayton Donald 
Moser, who after 156 pages of 
“An Investigation of the Duties 
Performed by Head Coaches of 
Boys’ Basketball and Football 
Teams in the Secondary High 
Schools of Tennessee,” con- 
cludes, “However, the majority 
of duties checked by the coaches 
was in the category of sports 
administration.” 

You may wonder what new 
discoveries Hada Iris Lugo-Pagar 
de Slosser has made in “The 
Symbolism of Food Among New 
York Puerto Ricans: A Cultural 
Account,” when she announces 
“how these food-related activities 
acquire symbolic action is un- 
veiled in this dissertation.” Food 
is important, she reveals, in 
“preserving the culture, main- 
taining family unity, sustaining 
friendships .... Food is thus 
more than something to satisfy 
hunger.” One hopes that at 486 
pages, she at least includes re- 
cipes. 

And what cari you conclude 
from Jack Jay Levy’s “Zen and the 
Art of Reading”? That Claremont 
Graduate School was the right 
place for him; only the most 
relentless Californian would 
write: “Contemporary calls for 
the return to the basics in reading 
is anachronistic. That which is 
truly basic to the reading 
processes is not the surface mani- 
festations of phonetic or struc- 
tural analyses, word recognition 
or the various sub-skills of com- 
prehension, but rather the basics 
reside in a deep structure that 
moves beyond Chomsky’s inter- 
pretation to a ‘holonogramic’ 
universe that extends beyond 
Einstein.” 

But go ahead. Order that dis- 
sertation up from UMI. Even if 
you can’t find a coherent:disserta- 
tion on your topic, it might have a 
useful bibliography of its own. 
And then you'll get to track down 
every title on that. 0 


Fields 


Continued from page 7 
less anxious to pay tuition for 
kids to go out of town for 
programs. Boston now refuses to 
pay tuition for its residents to 
attend schools outside the city 
regardless of the programs its 
schools don’t have. I’m sure 
there’s going to be litigation over 
that, but now Boston kids can’t 
come to Norfolk Aggie.” 

The school has also lost facili- 
ties simply because bureaucracy 
moves so slowly. “We lost a lot of 
money through inflation be- 
tween the time the legislature 

ve us money and the Building 

ommission did their thi 
Sullivan recalls. While they . 
approving and arranging afd 
hiring architects, we-lost a major 
plant-science facility-we planned 
to put up. That's saaething we 
hope to rectify.” = = 

Norfolk Aggie is= ‘currently 
working to assuage some of its 
funding problems — hoping, for 
example, to expand a program in 
small-animal research and breed- 
ing that could bring grants from 
local hospitals or research facili- 
ties. The administration is also 
working to solve: the tuition 
problem with Boston, in hopes of 
offering its programs to a broad- 
er, more diverse student popula- 
tion. 

Sullivan advises elementary- 
school students who might. be 
interested in attending Norfolk to 
become involved in programs 
such as 4-H or to volunteer to 
work with animals, in gardens, or 
at plant nurseries. “It’s difficult 
for kids to get jobs at that [pre- 
high-school] age,” Sullivan says, 
“but. there are many op- 
Continued on page 22 
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Spring Conferences in Environmental Sites, 
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Do you need facts to help you 
make the most of your money? 


Let our new Personal Finance Column 
keep you up-to-date: 
Look for it every third week in Lifestyle. 















Courses.in Architectural Design, 
Landscape Architecture, Interior 
Design, Energy Design, Advanced 
Seminars and others are open to 
beginners and professionals. : 
Classes start February 14. For a 
catalog call: 536-3170 or write: 
Continuing Education, BAC, 

320 Newbury Street, Boston, 

MA 02115. 
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Have you thought recently about continuing your educa- 
tion? Whether you'd like to earn a B.A. or A.A. degree, 
prepare for a business career, or just.develop some -new 
skills, take the next step — enroll in The Open College, 
the continuing education division of Pine Manor College. 


We offer Certificate Programs in Business Management, 
Marketing, and Child Care, and, through our degree 
program, you can earn your B.A. in one of eight areas, 
your A.A. in one of 10 areas, or an A.S. degree in 
Health Sciences. Non-credit workshops are also available. 


Call or write for your Open College brochure today: 
Roberta Gianfortoni, The Open College, Pine Manor 
College, 400 Heath Street, Chestnut Hill, MA 02167, 
(617) 731-7088. Classes start January 19th, so don’t delay! 
Continue your education at Pine Manor College. 

Take the next step. 
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Educational Center 


TEST PREPARATION 
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For information About Other Centers 
in More Than 105 U.S. Cities & Abroad 
CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782. 








Boston (617) 482-7420 
Cambridge (617) 661-6955 
Newton Centre (617) 244-2202 
Classes starting in January 
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Northeastern’s Winter Quarter starts right after the New Year, during the week 
of January 3rd. To be sure you have a place in the course of your choice, register 


now in early December. Call Northeastern. Or check the locations, dates and 
times listed below. We have 15 convenient locations in Boston and eastern Mas- 


sachusetts. And offer over 1,000 courses in Arts & Sciences, Health Professions, 
Business Administration, Engineering Technology and Law Enforcement. 


Don’t miss out, come in. We’ re close to where you work or live. Call 437- 2400 
(437-2500 for Engineering Technology at Lincoln College). 


Winter Registration Dates Marlborough High School 
Boston Campus Mon., Dec. 6, 5:30-8:00PM 
Mon.-Thurs. , Dec. 6-9, 5:00-8:00PM Marshfield High School 
Fri., Dec. 10, 5:00-7:00PM Tues., Dec. 7, 5:30-8:00PM 
Burlington Campus Milford High School 
Mon.-Thurs., Dec. 6-9, 5:00-8:00PM Tues. , Dec. 7, 5:30-8:00PM 


Dedham Campus Norwood Jr. High School North 

Mon., Dec. 6, and Wed., Dec. 8,5:30-8:00PM Mon., Dec. 6 and Wed., Dec. 8,5:30-8:00PM 
Belmont High School Revere (Abraham Lincoln School) 

Tues., Dec. 7, 5:30-8:00PM Tues. , Dec. 7, 5:30-8:00PM 

Brockton High School Sandwich High School 

Mon., Dec. 6, 5:30-8:00PM Mon., Dec. 6, 5:30-8:00PM 


North Westwood High 


School 


Framingham High School 
Mon., Dec. 6, and Tues. , Dec. 7,5:30-8:00PM Tues., Dec. 7,5:30-8:00PM 
ees r. High School Weymouth North High School 

ues., Dec. 7, 5:30-8:00PM Tues., Dec. 7, and Wed., Dec. 8, 5:30-8:00PM 
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Northeastern Universi were accredited by the New England Association of Schools and Sank Caen as, si and is 


an equal opportunity/affirmative action educational institution and emp 
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| Name 

| Street | 

| City State — ZIP | 

Send coupon to: | 

| School of the Museum of Fine Arts | 

| 230 The Fenway | 
Boston, MA 02115 

(BP 122) | 
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At the Museum School, your studio art program 
will be all-elective. You'll learn from practicing pro- 
fessional artists with regional, national and interna- 
tional reputations. 

You'll be able to take advantage of the educa- 
tional facilities, collections and special programs at 
Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts. 

And you can earn your degree in affiliation with 
Tufts University. 

So if you know what you want, and you're willing 
to work for it, send in our coupon today. 


Boston Museum School 


A Department of the Museum of Fine Arts 


The School of the Museum of Fine Arts admits students of any race, color, 
and national or ethnic origin. 
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“ 
IS THIS YOUR LUCKY DAY? ~ 


You never know what might happen today. But you can always ask the 
stars. Jeane Dixon’s latest one-minute forecast is just a phone call away — 24 
hours a day. It’s always fun to call, and if you check the rate chart, you'll find 
out when you can call for practically nothing. And who knows. That one call 
might just make your day. 


Aries (March 22-April 20) . . . 1-212-976-5050 Libra (Sept. 24-Oct.23)..... 1-212-976-5757 














Taurus (April 21-May 21).... 
Gemini (May 22-June 21).... 
Cancer (June 22-July 23) ... 


1-212-976-5151 
1-212-976-5252 
. 1-212-976-5353 


Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 22) . . . 1-212-976-5858 
Sagittarius (Nov. 23-Dec. 21) 1-212-976-5959 
Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 20). . 1-212-976-6060 


























Leo (July 24-Aug. 23) ....... 1-212-976-5454 Aquarius (Jan. 21-Feb.19) . . 1-212-976-6161 

Virgo (Aug. 24-Sepi. 23) .... 1-212-976-5656 Pisces (Feb. 20-March 21) . . 1-212-976-6262 
lst Min. Extra Min. 

Monday-Friday 8 am-5 pm 58¢ 39¢ These rates apply on calls you 

Sunday-Friday 5 pm-11 pm 34¢ 24¢ dial yourself, no operator 

Sunday-Friday 11 pm-8 am 23¢ 16¢ involved, from the Boston area. 

All Day Saturday 23¢ 16¢ Tax not included. 

Sunday 8 am-5 pm 23¢ 16¢ *A service mark of Horoscopes-By-Phone, Inc. 


©) New England Telephone 

















Fields 


Continued from page 10 
portunities for volunteering for 
zoos, nature trails, parks, and 
things like that. We have to make 
sure the kids want what we offer. 
It makes for a happier school.” 

When asked if Norfolk Aggie 
should be considered a vo-tech 
school in the traditional sense, 
Sullivan responds, “Yes and no. 
Yes because we are a vocational 
school and many of the things 
which are true of other vocational 
schools apply to us. Many of our 
students are typical of what 
people see as vo-tech students. 
They come here, they learn a 
trade, and they go out to work 
after high school. I want to say 
no, however, because every- 
body’s picture of vocational 
schools is that the kids who go 
there can’t go anywhere else. 
That's just not true of us.” 

Sullivan hopes to build a 
strong alumni program so that 
more students who have gradu- 
ated and have successful busi- 
nesses will return to the school to 
hire recent graduates. She also 
hopes to improve the image of 
the school. “Soon,” she says, “the 
school will be a place students 
will be proud to say they attend- 
ed.” 

It seems Norfolk Aggie’s ap- 


_ proach — solid academics plus 


practical training — is going to 
continue as will the fine results 
the school has enjoyed over the 
last six decades. “I think our 
success,” says Sullivan, “is based 
on our selection of kids who will 
be happy here and the strength of 
our faculty and programs. We've 
been fortunate in the past be- 
cause most of our students were 
both bright and ambitious. They 
thrived here.” 

As an example of the school’s 
morale, Sullivan relates this 
anecdote. “At a recent open 
house a parent came up to me 
and said, in mock seriousness, 
‘The only problem I have is that I 
wonder if the kids are too happy. 
I don’t know how they could be 
learning anything if they’re that 
happy.’ I’m happy we can com- 
bine the interests and necessary 
academics for our students in a 
way that prepares students for a 
livelihood and, at the same time, 
allows them to enjoy their in- 
struction. It’s an education that 
stays with them the rest of their 
lives.” 0 


State 


Continued from page 4 

million for scholarship assistance 
by taxing cigarettes. This would 
have established a stable and 
exclusive student-aid fund, im- 
mune to the annual accidents of 
budget bloodletting. But it wasn’t 
to be. Too many legislators were 
squemish about messing with the 
powerful tobacco lobby, despite 
genuine desire to provide for 
students. So the plan was re- 
tooled to appropriate the same 
amount of money and new pro- 
grams, except that the bucks 
would have to be dredged out of 
general revenue and would 





therefore be subject to yearly 
renewal fights. In the Senate, 
where state Senators D’Amico, 
Chester Atkins (D-Concord), and 
John Olver (D-Amherst) sponsor- 
ed the bill, support for the plan 
(minus the cigarette money) was 
overwhelming but for a small 
band of curmudgeonly dis- 
senters. 

Thus endorsed, the bill “was 
hurried over to the House, where 
it is gathering dust in the Ways 
and Means Committee. Once 
again, money is the problem. 
“The bill is in limbo right now,” 
says state Representative Tom 
Gallagher (D-Brighton). “Educa- 
tion is one of the few areas where 
all political factions unite. Even 
budget-cutters support education 
money. Its just that right now 
that bill is a good intention rather 
than one with something to it.” 
That something, of course, is 
funding independent of general 
revenue, the pot that every 
hungry agency — count in hu- 
man services, mental health, and 
mass transit, on top of education 
— wants to dip into now that the 
federal soup lines are closing 
down. 

The bill may not make it out of 
committee and onto the House 
floor in time for a Christmas vote, 
but the good news is that it has 
stirred up legislators’ commit- 
ment to enrich the scholarship 
fund. “If this bill doesn’t go 
through, the legislature will do it 
anyway in the regular budget 
process,” predicts state Represen- 
tative James Collins (D-Amherst). 
“The state has to recognize its 
responsibility to education. This 
is a knowledge-based economy. 
Education is crucial to the econ- 
omic health of the state. It makes 
good sense economically, and it 
makes good sense educational- 
ly.” 
What would the bill do for 
you? First of all, it would pump 
up the general state-scholarship 
program. Currently, a student 
attending a Massachusetts state 
institution can receive $300 a 
year; the increase would make 
those students eligible to receive 
$500 or one-half of tuition, 
whichever is greater. Students 
attending private institutions are 
currently entitled to $900 a year; 
the bill would appropriate $1250 
for them. Another section of the 
program would increase the 
state’s matching-grant fund — a 
dollar-to-dollar match between 
the state and private schools — 
from this year’s $4 million to $6 
million. 

Also in the works are three 
new financial-aid programs. The 
new work-study program would 
set aside $5 million to match with 
employers’ money for students 
placed in part-time jobs. Unlike 
the present federal program, on 
which this one will be modeled, 
the state program will allow for 
placements in private-sector as 
well as government jobs, There 
will be $3 million for a new 
graduate-student grant package, 
some for matching grants and the 
rest for simple awards. Finally, $1 
million would be branded for 
low-income assistance. This 
money would go to students who 
are heads of households; it will 
be a sort of emergency fund to 
ensure that these students won’t 
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event of dire economic hardship. 
The whole package is worth 


* $44 million, and legislators are 


counting on ‘its being available 
for students in the 1983-84 school 
year. Compared to the Guaran- 
teed Student Loan Program, 
which kicked in $260 million this 
year to Massachusetts students, 
the package seems snug, but it 
represents a corner turned, after a 
decade of waiting, in this state’s 
dedication to student assistance. 

“Of course it’s going to be a 
help,” says Charles Devlin, Dean 
of Student Financial Services at 
Northeastern University, where 
12,000 enrollees count on some 
kind of aid. “The funding at 
current levels is really inade- 
quate. It’s the federal money that 
students really notice, and then 
it’s so much -work to try to get 
their finances straight. Hell, 
they're just trying to get an 
education.” 

Devlin notes as well that the 
federal cuts weren't quite as 
brutal as expected, but the effect 
is that more and more sudents 
give up looking for financial aid 
even before they begin. It’s a 
process that the state hopes to 
right as a result of this scholar- 
ship program, whenever it's fi 
nally ready. From the looks of it, 
though, Massachusetts isn’t go- 
ing to send its students out to 
scholarship sea without pitching 
in with some money from the 
State House coffers. 

“Education is once again be- 
coming an important thing on 
our agendas,” says Senator 
D’Amico. “It's as if it’s getting a 
second wind in this post-Sputnik 
era. The real problem is there has 
been an erosion of spirit here, 
based on young people not feel- 
ing confident that they can 
finance their dreams. What we 
offered to one generation, the 
chance at an education, we 
haven't offered to the next. 
Education money got stuck up 
here between the big pay-raise 
issue and the,capital -punishment 
one, so its significance has paled. 
But the need will only increase 
and increase.” O 
Sexism 
Continued from page 3 
something very quickly to make 
money,” says. So she went to the 
Department of Welfare in Nor- 
wood, where she received AFDC 
money and career counseling. 
After a number of skill-related 
tests, her counselor suggested the 
high-tech field. She had con- 
sidered such work before. When 
“bored around the house” she 
used to pursue non-typical hob- 
bies, such as carpentry. “I did not 
doubt that I was capable, but | 
was worried about how | would 
measure up in comparison to the 
fellows,” she remembers. 

After rejecting several training 
programs run by large Boston- 
area electronics companies be- 
cause their tuition was too high, 
she found the Women’s Renewal 
Center in March, 1981. When she 
graduated, seven months later, 
she had several job offers and 
opted for an entry-level position 
installing equiptment for Digital's 
Bedford office, squeezing in just 
before the hiring freeze was 
imposed. At first she felt very 
much on show. 

“Il wasn’t totally new to the 
men. They were used to working 
with women, but they didn’t 
have a terrifically high idea of the 
capability of women,” she says. 
“One comment got back to me 
that one man I worked with had 
said, ‘I’m not one of these guys 
who usually likes to see women 
in’ the workforce, but that 
Darlene, she’s a hard worker and 
she knows what she’s doing, and 
she’s an exception to the rule.’ 
When I heard that, it was a real 
boost.” 

"Today, having moved up 
through the ranks at Digital, Fafel 
earns more than twice her former 
™ Continued on page 14 


have to drop out of school in the 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Division of Continuing Education 


Classes Begin January 17, 1983 





NEW THIS TERM: 


¢ courses by TV 

« Pascal 

¢ Fortran 

* electronic tester program 
* and many more 


Come in to register now 


50 Oakland Street 
Wellesiey Hills, MA 02181 
tel. (617) 237-1100 ext. 132 











there’s an alternative: 


Maariboro College: has high academic 
standards, yet is relaxed and informal; 
one professor for every seven students; 
two thirds of the courses taught in tutor- 
ial, one on one; small, co-ed ( 200 students, 
fifty-fifty male and female); traditional 
(Humanities, the Ans, Natural Sciences; 
Social Sciences); rural, but next door to 
New York, Boston, and Montreal. 
7 

At Marlboro you're in control. The core 
of the program is the Plan of Concentra- 
tion, a sustained two-year study of a 
problem or question of vital interest to 
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When was the last time you talked to your professor? 


AT 
MARLBORO COLLEGE 


You can every day! 
If this scene from a typical large college classroom bothers you, 
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And, you can afford Marlboro. Over half of our students are on financial aid. 
Now accepting applications for January and September '83. Contact the Admissions 
Office, Box C, Marlboro College, Marlboro, Vermont 05344, 802-257-4333. 

















EQUIP YOURSELF FOR 


OUR EMPHASIS ON EQUIPPING 
YOU FOR SUCCESS IS YOUR 


SUCCESS. 


GUARANTEE OF A FULFILLING 


Equipping you for success refers to an attitude as well as to practical 
skills. Becoming comfortable with your own positive energy is the key 
to on-going accomplishment. When this awareness is matched with 
expertise in communication skills, problem-solving ability, and an un- 
derstanding of systems development, the result is the most desirable 


CAREER. 


combination a professional can possess. 


If our unique approach to Liberal Arts and Business interests you, we 


can equip you in any of the following areas: 


ACCOUNTING ENGLISH 


ADVERTISING 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


ANTHROPOLOGY FINE ARTS 


ARCHEOLOGY 
BIOLOGY PRE MED 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


HISTORY PRE LAW 
MANAGEMENT 
MARKETING 


COMMERCIAL GRAPHIC ARTS MUSIC 
COMPUTER SCIENCE PSYCHOLOGY 


COMMUNICATIONS 


DRAMA SOCIOLOGY 
ECONOMICS SOCIAL WORK & COUNSELING 
EDUCATION TECHNICAL THEATRE ARTS 


FRANKLIN PIERCE COLLEGE 


Rindge, New Hampshire 03461 





INDEPE NDENT INT T ERDISCIPL ARE 


Summer and Fall of 1983 


(603) 899-5111 


RECREATION MANAGEMENT 


MAJOR 
Renee: ae 


note gy Seay 
We are presently accepting applications for February, | 


Program for 


K-3 (early childhood), 
(middle school.) 


?T)} ) 


Wincenester Ss 


@ In Fall '‘Semester- 


For further information 
please call or write: 
Mary O'Reilly 

617) SGS-9600 xX565 











In 1983 become certified to te 


29 Everett St... Cambridge 


In One Calendar Year: 
Teaching Certifi 


‘ation 


College Graduates 


@ Beginning Spring Semester- 


e During Summer Semester- 


MA 02238 


ach in grades 
1-6 (elementary) or 5-9 














Consider the MPA Program 
at Suffolk ean 


Whether you're working in the 
public, not-for-profit or private sector 
you're being faced with challenges at 
every level — economic, social and 
political. 

Meet those ree es Consider the 
MPA program at Suffolk University, 
a practical approach to professional 
education and advancement in the 
field of public management. 

Courses for the MPA program are 


conveniently offered around your work 


schedule, in two evening sessions, at 
4:30 and 7:15 p.m., Monday through 
Thursday. 

The Executive MPA program open 


to public managers with 5 years’ mana- 


gerial experience, is offered on Satur- 
day from 8:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 

The School of Management offers a 
concentration in Health Administra- 
tion. The School of Management is 
located at 8 Ashburton Place, a block 
from the State House, and a short walk 
from the MBTA stations at Government 
Center, Park Street, Charles Street and 
North Station. 

Applications are being accepted for 
Spring 1983. 
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Suffolk University, Admissions Office 
8 Ashburton Place, Boston, MA 02108 

Please send more information about: 

(MPA program (Executive MPA program 
C) Health Administration Concentration 

(J 1983 Spring Session _() Other 
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For more information call 
the Admissions Office at 
(617) 723-2945 or 
723-4700, X71. 





Address: 





City: State: 


Zip: 








Agency/Company: 


& Suffolk University 
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Continued from page 13 

nursery-school salary. She now 
teaches courses for Digital similar 
to those she took at the Women’s 
Renewal Center less than two 
years ago. Five of her children are 
in school and one is taken care of 
during the day by a baby sitter. 
“It is hard to combine the two, 
and I don’t spend as much time 
with them as I should, but they 
are super kids. We all help out 


Teaching, training, and coun- 
seling — all well and good, but 
can these women actually get 
jobs? In electronics and high- 
tech, perhaps, though many com- 
panies now have hiring freezes. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
forecasts that by 1990, 60 percent 
of all healthy women will be 
working. Furthermore, women 
will account for at least two thirds 
of the expansion in the American 
labor force, with large numbers 
going into computer-related 
fields. Already during the last 10 


cant gains. Whereas in 1972, 10.8 
percent of the nation’s computer 
systems analysts were women, 
by 1981 the figure had risen to 16 
percent. Similarly, whereas in 
1972 19.9 percent of the nation’s 
computer programmers’ were 
women, by 1981 the figure was 30 
percent. Both WTI and _ the 
Women’s Renewal Center boast 
high job-placement records. The 
people at the Humphrey Center 
and the Department of Employ- 
ment Security's Apprentice 
Training Division are optimistic 


and have our chores,” 


she says. 


years women have made signifi- 


about women’s chances of get- 








an Be 


Holistic Health 
Educational Program 








Now in its 5th year 


¢ This is a thorough foundation course designed for 
nurses. physician assistants, physical therapists. 
health educators and others who would like to in- 
corporate a holistic approach and preventive health 
tcaching into their work. Career options in holistic 
health will be reviewed along with local training and 
certification programs. We will study the applica- 
tion of holistic principles in health care and partici- 
pants will receive resource lists of educational op- 
portunities and local holistic health services. 

¢ The course focuses on developing skills for preven- 
tive health teaching and acquainting participants 
with useful educational aids and materials. Specific 
information for health maintenance and disease 
prevention will be taught emphasizing dict and 
nutrition. fitness. and instruction in stress manage- 
ment. Leading alternative treatments will also be 
examined. In addition to the regular assigned read- 
ing material. bibliographies on each topic area will 
offer further optional reading and list numerous 
support studies. These studies. from current medical 
literature. illustrate the benefits and applications of 
the holistic approaches and will be on reserve for 
Student use. 


¢ This four-month, part-time evening program 
meets cach Monday beginning February 7th. It in- 
cludes class meetings. two Saturday workshops and 
health practitioners as faculty. The course fee is 
$450. with an extended. no-interest payment plan 
available. 


¢ APPROVED for 38 Contact Hours by the Mass. 
Nurses Association and the Licensed Practical 
Nurses Association of Mass. Continuing Education 
credits for Physician Assistants and Physical 
Therapists pending approval. 


TOPICS INCLUDE: 


Application of Holistic Principles 
Techniques and Materials for 
Health Teaching 
Career Options and Educational Opportunities 
Physiology of Stress and Relaxation 
Stress Management Workshop 
Physiology of Fitness 
Fitness Programs-Physical & Psychological 
Considerations 
Preventing Exercise-Related Injuries 
Fitness Workshop 
Dietary Guidelines 
Nutritional Supplementation 
Rebuilding Health 
Alternative Therapies 
Review of: 
Nutritional Consulting 
Nurse Mid-Wifery 
Chiropractic 
Therapeutic Touch 


Faculty: 

Trudy Cox. RN. CNM 

Joseph Emerson, MA (Nutrition) 
Richard P. Ingrasci, MD. MPH 
Michael Janson, MD 

Randy E. Kamen, EdD 
Cameron Rhodes (Fitness) 
Kirsten Williams. RN. BSN 

i om 


For a course brochure call or write: 
Priscilla A. Bright, Director 
Holistic Health Education 

331 Harvard St., #7 

P. O. Box 527 

Cambridge. MA 02138 

(617) 492-5254, 9 A.M.-1 P.M. 








ting their fair share of the 6000 
apprenticeships available in 
Massachusetts. 

Yet many obstacles remain. 
Cutbacks in federally subsidized 
training programs, such as the 
Boston-based Women in Con- 
struction, a union-sponsored and 
CETA-backed program that 
trained women for skilled con- 
struction jobs, fell before the 
Reagan budgetary ax. (The new 
Kennedy-Quayle Jobs Training 
Partnership Act, which the presi- 
dent signed in the final days 
before the midterm election, will 
provide some job training, but its 
scope is_as yet unknown, and 
unlike CETA, it will not create 
jobs.) Cutbacks in state funds — 
mostly due to the passage of 
Proposition 2 % — will hamper 
the further development of 
places like the Humphrey Center. 

Given the present poor state of 
the economy, jobs in the indus- 
trial and construction trades are 
increasingly hard to come by. 
Nationwide, the blue-collar 
workforce is shrinking — and 
with it the number of women 
represented. Of the more than 
two million people employed in 
Massachusetts last year, 807,000, 
or less than 30 percent, were blue 
collar. Of that number, only 22.7 
percent were women. Op- 
portunities have declined for 
women because “men have be- 
come very protective of their jobs 
as the skilled-job openings dwin- 


dle and employers want to main- 
tain a low paid group of unskilled 
workers,” says Ellen Rosen, a 
sociologist at Nichols College, in 
Dudley. 

The recent Labor Department 
study shows that in 1981, women 
working full time earned only 58 
percent of what their male 
counterparts earned. And, be- 
cause the present administration 
shows little enthusiasm for en- 
forcing affirmative-action regula- 
tions, employers are unlikely to 
hire women “if they don’t have a 
gun put to their heads,” says 
Susan Brophey, a researcher for 
the Bricklayers Union in Wash- 
ington, DC. 

But despite this litany of woes, 
a great deal of hope, enthusiasm, 
and preparation still spurs women 
into non-traditional work. Politi- 
cal administrations change. Gov- 
ernment policies change. Even 
economies are said to change. And 
when they do, qualified, capable 
women will be ready. 

‘What I say to the girls is that 
they can’t fight for jobs and 
against discrimination if they 
don’t have the skills and aren't 
prepared to step into these 
roles,’ says the Humphrey 
Center’s Viola Soloman. “Little 
drops of water, little grains of 
sand, I don’t know what they say 
exactly, but sometimes they 
make up an ocean. Sure we have 
our struggles. But we can’t give 
up.’ O 
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GRADUATE 
SCHOOL? 


NATIONAL STUDENT 


SERVICES CAN HELP YOU 


FIND IT! 


SCHOLARSHIPS — 


GRANTS — 
FELLOWSHIPS 


‘We use high speed computers to match 
your qualifications to graduate funding 


sources nationwide. 


Find out what's available to you. 
For complete information, write: 


! NATIONAL STUDENT SERVICES 


P.O. Box 229 Orono, Maine 04473 Tel: (207) 945-6001 
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exhibition spaces) 


exhibition spaces) 


Longwood Building. 


Registration 
© 


Tour of Facilities, Longwood Building, 
Every Half Hour (art education, art 
history, ceramics, glassblowing, film, 
foundry, jewelry, photography, sculpture 
shop, video, welding, performance and 


Admissions staff will be answering 
questions about the college’s full-time and 
part-time degree and certificate programs, 


Walk-in registration for day and evening 
courses, Longwood Building 

Faculty will be in the Longwood Building to 
answer questions about courses. 


Noon-7pm, weekdays, January 3-14 






Brookline Ave. 


3 
‘ 
3 
3 


PX Parking 


Professional & Continuing Education 
at Massachusetts College of Art 

364 Brookline Avenue 

Boston, Massachusetts 02215 

(617) 731-2340, 738-6994 


I ae 


Massachusetts 
College of Art | 


Open House 


Thurs., January 6, 5-7pm 
Tour of Facilities, Overland Building, Every 
Half Hour (drawing, painting, 
printmaking, design, illustration, fibers, 
papermaking, stained glass, color 
photography, wood, performance and 


Kenmore Sq. 






G) Huntington Ave. 
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Ann Ehringhaus 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NOW 
ACCEPTING APPLICATIONS FOR THE FULL-TIME 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIES PROGRAM BEGINNING 
FEBRUARY 7, 1983. STUDENTS COMPLETE THAT 
PROGRAM IN MAY, 1984. 


Students may major in the following areas: 


e Advertising/Commercial e Editorial 
e Photo-Journalism e Portraiture 
e Media with Slides e Creative B/W & Color 


¢ Technical Color e Screenprinting 


Students may be eligible for (Federal) Pell Grants 
and Guaranteed Student Loans, and 
Massachusetts State Scholarships Job placement 
available 


NLOOP 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Department of Education 

Approved for Veteran’s Training 

Authorized Under Federal Law to Enroll Non-Immigrant 
Alien Students 

Accredited by the National Association of Trade and 
Technical Schools 

Approved for Federal Loans and Grants 


For Further Information, Contact: 
Peter Forrest, Admissions Director 
New England School of Photography 
537 accede Avenue 

Boston, MA 02215 

(Kenmore Square) 

617/437-1868 
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1:the introduction of something 
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Helter taleys Special Education 


International 


Counseling 


Gi 29 Everett St. 
OF-Tealelatele(-mmiuy. | 


aah Led atel fete hy Outreach 02238 


January Mini Semester: Professional Development Workshops and 
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PROPER DRESS 
by Gail Banks 


Dressing up for the holidays is a black-and-white situation. 


ADDED TOUCHES 
by Diane Welebit 


Presentable fashion accessories that are as nice to give as to receive. 


PLAYING’S THE THING 

by Lisa Deeley Smith 

When you don’t know the size, can’t find the color, or don’t know whether 
they’ve read it already, forget clothes and books — give them toys. 


TOAST OF THE SEASON 
by Michael McDowell 


A salute to classic after-dinner brandies and cognacs. 


THE BAR NECESSITIES 
by Felice J. Freyer 


A rundown of the tools every home bartender needs to be a holiday success. 





Cover (clockwise from top left): brown suede mittens, at Rae Brewer; white silk opera scarf, 
red flannel nightshirt, both at Brooks Brothers; glass decanter, at Bloomingdale’s; brandy 
snifter, at Crate & Barrel; Greek Myths and Legends game cards, at the Museum of Fine Arts 
Gift Shop; wind-up cat and toucan and Kensington board game, at numerous retailers; tweed 
neckties, at Irish Imports; tie clip, metal cigarette case with lizard-skin cover, both at 


Bloomingdale’s; and blue handknit vest, at Irish Imports. Photo by Marcia Luce. 
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This is 
one of our 
silhouettes 


“To Perm Or Not To Perm” 


In years past the words “permanent wave™ struck terror in the hearts of all fashion-conscious 
women. Horror stories were told of the women who walked into the beauty salon with healthy 
hair to have a little curl and body added, only to walk out looking like a human version ofa 
scouring pad or an over-fluffy piece of cotton candy. There was no happy medium — hair was 
stuck in those straight design lines, leaving no chance to styling variations. Once the hair was 
permed, that was it. Either you liked the style or walked arou mn ut 

Are things different today, or are you still taking your life in your hands risking a perm? 
Fortunately, there have been outstanding breakthroughs made in our industry. Perm solutions 
have been vastly improved, but more importantly, se have perm rods with the creation of the new 
silhouette rod that can be changed to any shape. This allow sour hairdressers the greatest 
freedom in applying their artistic ideas along with the chemicals... : 

Design is the key word in perm concepts today. The perm is in the mind of the hairdresser, and 
it’s the technique of wrapping it that makes the great difference. Perms should be used to add 
support, texture and volume to a hair design. For this reason, perms are 
that is, they are to be applied precisely where texture is desired, not randomly over the head. 

Hairdesigners are professional artists who work to offer you the best in chemical control. You 
now have your hair permed with complete confidence that it will turn out the way you thought it 
would. Here are three new ideas of perming and what they can do for you. . . . 

Silhouette — our latest collection of new perms shapes ) 
professional who washes their hair daily and is interestesd in creating a successful image. By 
using the silhouette sponge rods (exclusive to Carols) which allows us to twist the hair as we wrap 
and with the additions of color enhancers we can create rich lustrous hair that can stand a 
demanding lifestyle and still be soft, supple and luxuriously natural. 

The Whisper Perm — A “no perm™ look. This hidden perm adds fluffy fullness to limp hair. 
The hair to be permed is carefully selected. This allows the hair to be permed only in the specific 
areas desired. The permed hair is intermingled with the unpermed hair, resulting in a natural- 
looking fullness. Hair that has been Whisper Permed can be worn curly or straight and full. This 
technique is the answer to all women who are bored with their flat, straight, unbecoming 


hairstyles. 


These are only a few of the new ideas of hair fashion maki 
appointment with a member of our progressively educated staff to discuss these and other new 
and exciting beauty ideas. We know how to make it happen! 


Corots 
Cotttag co. 
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Fashion in black and white 


EVENING WEAR FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON 


by Gail Banks 








icans could buy his Model T in any classic, conservative look. Gone are the sickly 

color as long as it was black. This pastel suits that were often the first mistake 
fall, designers are telling you nearly the same of the overly romantic bridegroom. Gone, 
thing: you can have evening clothes in any too, are the ruffled, river-boat-gambler-style 
color you want as long as they are black and evening shirts, in which so many men who 
white, because for both sexes, this is the year hoped to look like Rhett Butler actually 
of the tuxedo. Continued on page 6 


H enry Ford used to say that Amer- For men, the tuxedo has returned to a 














From left: black lace blouse with sequin detail, $144, by Harry Acton for Party Collectibles, 
black scallop-edged polyester camisole, $14, by Bloomingdale’s, black crepe pants, $120, by 
Tally Boutique; women’s black tuxedo jacket, $130, black tuxedo pants, $70, white tuxedo 
shirt with black tie, $52, all by Lloyd Williams. All clothes available at Bloomingdale’s. 
Models: Linda Bean, Hart, Marie Silvia, and Lennie Smith, ART. Makeup: Ellie Epstein. 
Hair: Benjamin for L’Elegance-Leading Edge. Balloons courtesy of Balloons Over Boston. 
Photo by Rick Hornick and Sandy Rivlin. 
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Black-and-silver Chanel-cut sequined jacket, $210, by Coverups, black 


we 


polyester spaghetti-strap camisole, $25, by Papillon, black polyester 
“puff” skirt, $140, by Tally Boutique. All clothes available at 
Bloomingdale’s. Model: Linda Bean, Hart. Makeup: Ellie Epstein. Hair: 
Benjamin for L’Elegance-Leading Edge. Photos by Rick Hornick and 


Sandy Rivlin. 


Continued from page 5 
resembled Michael Landon. And gone 
once and for all are those misguided 
tributes to the proletariat, evening 
shirts in janitor’s blue. 

Instead, this season we have the 
revival of the classic men’s tuxedo — 
black, regal, flattering to slim and 
chubby alike. Properly speaking, it’s 
worn with its natural partner, the white 
evening shirt with front subtly textured 
with pleats or faint waffles of piqué. 
The nicest collars are the detachable 
wing type, but men too lazy to wear 
them won’t be ostracized for donning 
soft collars. Around the waist, men 
should wear a pleated cummerbund, 
also in black — not madras plaid, not 
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lamé. The alternative to a cum- 
merbund is a vest, also black, and 
preferably in jacquard silk, scooped 
low, and with lapels. 

Lest you think that only black 
accessories are stylish, you can also 
wear a white vest and a white tie. A 
final dignified, yet rakish, touch is an 
opera scarf — white silk with fringe — 
draped around your neck and hanging 
loose like an ecclesiastical stole. Should 
you take your jacket off during the 
evening — a gesture that can have 
panache if your cuffs and cuff links are 
impeccable — keep the scarf on, and no 
one will take you for a waiter. Alan 
Bilzerian, of the store by the same 
name, describes the look for men this 











way: “It should be crisp, to the point. 
The feeling is, ‘I know what I’m doing, 
and this is how it should be done.’ ” 

For women, too, the tuxedo is 
nothing new. Ralph Lauren, Giorgio 
Armani, and Yves St. Laurent have 
turned out expensive models for years 
that never really caught on. Wealthy, 
social-register women often bought 
them with the wistful idea of wearing a 
tuxedo as a kind of upscale pants suit. 
But, when they found they looked more 
like George Sand than Marlene 
Dietrich, the suit usually wound up at 
the back of the closet. 

Again this year, at the high-priced 
level, designers are pushing this per- 
ennial kamikaze. Among the offerings 
is Ralph Lauren’s wool tuxedo dress 
($596 at Saks) — a black sheath with a 
satin collar, two buttons, and two 
pockets. Even with a lace shirt, it 
reminds one of Milton’s line from I/ 
Penseroso: “Come, pensive nun, de- 
vout and pure; Sober, steadfast, and 
demure; All in robe of darkest grain.” 
Definitely not the image you want at 
holiday celebrations. 


But luckily, the lower-priced tuxedo 
clothes are miles away from these 
gloomy weeds. In the hundred-dollar 
price range, the women’s tuxedo has 
gone crazy, fey, decadent, tacky, 
outrageous, sleazy, and absolutely de- 
licious. If you want to look like Liza 
Minnelli when she sang about coming 
to the cabaret, every department store 
in town is willing to help you. Among 
the tarty “tuxedo-ettes” are slinky 
black taffeta jackets combined with 
short skirts and wing-collar shirts — 
white, patterned or striped every which 
way, so that they look like an old TV set 
on the fritz. Skirts are often above the 
knee, and just beg for fancy stockings 
and high heels. As a final touch, you'll 
need big plastic earrings, a new-wave 
hair cut, and a lot of make-up. 


The elements of these wild 
ensembles appear in all sorts of unlikely 
places in department stores. Since 
theoretically the pieces are separates, 
you can find them in departments like 
Junior Sportswear. In that area at 
Jordan’s, for instance, you'll see a 
model from Toppings — a black silk 
jacket wittily textured with black 
squares the size of half-dominoes ($66), 
a white organdy bustier with horizontal 
pleats and ruffled peplum ($34), and a 
black, straight skirt ($36). There are 
other models everywhere, each one 
sharper and smarter than the last, so 
that a party full of women wearing the 
outfits would look like a Busby 
Berkeley production number entitled 
“Steppin’ Out.” 

If you don’t have the nerve for all 
this, middle-of-the-road versions of the 
tuxedo are available as well. At Filene’s 
there’s a full, black taffeta skirt with a 














modest $58, and a white silky shirt, 
complete with pleats, black tie, and 
wing collar to finish the look, for 
another $52. For those women who 
prefer pants, Lloyd Williams also car- 
ries the tuxedo influence into a sleek, 
classic tuxedo jacket and pants. The 
details of the suit, the lapels of the 
jacket and the waist of the pants are in 
black gabardine; the look is completed 
with a white winged-collar tuxedo shirt 
with black tie (jacket $130, pants $70, 
blouse $52; all available at Bloom- 
ingdale’s). The wing collar for women, 
of course, is the signature of 1982 — it 
appears on shirts of every persuasion 
(somewhere you could probably find 
one on a nightgown). 

The tuxedo look is even more 
ubiquitous than the black-and-gold 
style of last year, and just like it, the 
look will pass away almost as soon as 
you can get yours back from the dry 
cleaners. If you don’t want to hitch your 
wardrobe to a momentary trend, there 
are some alternatives that are nearly as 





charming as the tuxedo-ette. These are 
the 1920s style flapper dresses struc- 
tured like tubes, which, around mid- 
thigh, burst into ruffles — you'll look 
best in them if you’re built like a cigar. 
At Filene’s, from Lana B, there are two 
smashing versions available. The first, 
a black lace that flows down gracefully 
before exploding into a six-inch ruffle 
punctuated by a black lace rose at the 
hip, and then returns briefly to the tube 
shape by means of an underskirt ($60). 
The other is a cream-colored stain dress 
that ends in three flounces, one of crepe 
($60). At Jordan’s, Lana B also has a 
tiny, kookie balloon dress. It has a wide 
scoop neck and short puff sleeves, and 
it bulges freely down to four inches 
above the knee, where it suddenly 
gathers itself in, and flares out again in 
a brief ruffle ($84). 

If you’ve always been Louise Brooks 
at heart, you might want to invest 
heavily in ’20s styles. Some handsome, 
antique-looking beaded dresses — the 
kind great grandmother wore, which, 


From left: men’s tuxedo, $255, men’s white tuxedo shirt, $27, both by 
Evan-Picone, yellow-and-black polka-dot bow tie, $12, yellow-and-black 
polka-dot cummerbund, $18, both by Vicki Davis, available at Jordan 
Marsh, white silk opera scarf, $43, at Brooks Brothers; black polyester 
skirt, $56, white organdy bustier with peplum, $34, both by Toppings, 
both available at Jordan Marsh. Models: Marie Silvia and Lennie Smith, 
ART. 





after a decade or two, fell apart from the 
sheer weight of the beads pulling 
against the fabric — go for around $500 
from Esister Max (at Filene’s). One 
lizardy model, in black chiffon, has a 
V-neck, and stripes and_ scallops 
outlined in tiny green, yellow, and red 
iridescent beads. 

If you are not built like a cigar, there 
are strapless dresses to consider. One of 
these — a black polka-dot-lace Rio Rita 
dress at Filene’s ($280) — comes with a 
new fashion aid that announces itself in 
a fanfare of hyphens: the DES-L STIK- 
AID CON-TUR. This is, quite simply, 
two borders of adhesive on the inside of 
the top of the gown, which assure you 
that if you turn suddenly, your dress 
will turn with you. (It comes with a 
protective covering, like a Band-Aid.) 

Bloomingdale’s has a wonderful line 
of sequined evening clothes in the 
classic vein, but with a little style and 
pizzazz. Harry Acton of Party Collec- 
tibles has created a lovely black-lace, 
high-collared blouse finished with 
black-sequined detail. Worn with a 
black camisole underneath and 
finished with slim-fitting black crepe 
pants, the outfit has a quietly elegant 
look (blouse $144, camisole $14, pants 
$120, at Bloomingdale’s). For those 
who want class but don’t want to be 
quiet about it, Bloomingdale’s has the 
Coverups line of brash-but-tasteful 
sequined jackets. One particularly 
interesting example is a Chanel-cut 
jacket with alternating zig-zags of black 
and silver sequins. Worn with Tally 
Boutique’s black “puff” skirt (reminis- 
cent of the pants of the Arabian 
knights) and a silky black camisole, the 
outfit would be a glittering addition to 
any wardrobe (jacket $210, skirt $140, 
camisole $25, at Bloomingdale’s). 

Along the lines of “all things come to 
her who will but wait,” you can now 
buy the more durable styles of a year or 
two ago at cut-rate prices. A ruffly, 
taffeta ball gown that would have run 
you about $1600 three years ago, today 
is available everywhere at a tenth of the 
price. Dresses of this type are still 
pretty, especially if you have long hair 
and are willing to put it up. But be 
careful: if you combine this sort of 
19th-century-style gown with a 
late-20th-century haircut, you may 
look like 1914. 

There are also very reasonably priced 
knock-offs of Bill Blass velvet dresses 
with faille ruffles, as well as reasonably 
priced (but awful-looking) evening ver- 
sions of the prairie look. There is one in 
claret velvet, awkwardly embellished 
with cotton lace and mass-produced 
pearls, by Gunne Saxe, for $116. 

So if you’re going out for some 
holiday partying, keep in mind that, 
Paul Simon notwithstanding, this 
season everyone looks best in black and 
white. Oo 
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The gift of garb 


I'S THE LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT 











by Diane Welebit 





eceiving a badly chosen gift from a friend can make 

you reconsider your friendship. How could he have 

been so off the mark? You thought he knew you 
better. Worse than that, how could a friend have put so little 
thought into a special gift for you? Getting the wrong gift can 
make you feel, well, . .. unloved. 

It’s dangerous, this business of gift-giving. And gifts of 
clothing raise the stakes. Giving the wrong wearable present 
can be an affront to the taste and self-image of the receiver. 
On the other hand, a right-on-target clothing gift is 
friendship confirmed. It shows that you have noticed that 
person’s style. And you, the gift giver, can even go beyond a 
person’s known likes and introduce him to a new style. You 
can choose a more flattering or daring color than that person 
might have on his own. You can buy something sexy or silly 
that he might have wanted but was afraid to buy. Giving 
someone a luxurious gift says that you think that person is 
special. And giving something not so luxurious but warm 
and necessary imparts some friendly sentiments, too. 

Below are some clothing gifts that you can find in Boston- 
area shops. Of course, the stores listed here are not the only 
ones that carry the particular items. Look at the ideas behind 
these specifics to inspire your own gift thoughts and search. 

Watching waistlines. What dropped waists were to 
women’s fashion last spring, cummerbunds are this fall. 
Cummerbunds are safe gifts because one size fits all (within 
bounds); they will be welcome gifts because they update and 
dress-up even a plain skirt and blouse. Almost every store is 
offering them this year. Pan Andes (99 Charles Street) has 
silk cummerbunds ($25) in colors like shocking pink, blue- 
green, and black, and faille cummerbunds in red or gray. Rae 
Brewer (167 Newbury Street) offers handsome and unusual 
cummerbunds in suede, leather, and cotton plaids for 
between $30 and $43. For men, Filene’s has informal 
cummerbunds ($27) and bow ties ($15) in matching silk 
prints. 

Although Western-wear crazes come and go, Western belts 
are a fashion perennial. At El Paso (154 Newbury Street) you 
can find a large selection of belts in lizard, snake, and leather 
($18 to $35) and you can order them with initials or names in 
silver letters. El Paso also carries silver belt buckles that can 
be customized with engraved initials ($26 to $40). 

Warming trends. If you want to be popular with your 
friends this winter, give them thermal clothes. Silk combines 
luxuriousness and warmth, both of which are good gift 
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attributes. Goods (130 Newbury Street) has silk long 
underwear for women in various styles and colors. like 
beige, black, mauve, and rusty brown. Tops cost between $32 
and $55, and bottoms run between $32 and $65. Goods also 
carries silk knee socks, which make excellent boot liners, in 
colors like plum and apricot for $9. 

Another pretty but warm gift is lace-trimmed wool 
camisoles, which one can wear undetected under a dress or 
light clothing ($25 to $40). Goods and Clothware (52 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge) offers good selections. More substantial 
100 percent Australian-wool long underwear is available at 
Central Surplus, (433-435 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge). Tops and bottoms each cost $13. Central Surplus 
also carries 100-percent-cotton union suits in Christmas- 
bright red for $13. 

For the extremities, Rae Brewer has suede mittens ($25) 
and cashmere socks (ribbed, $12; hand-tied cable, $18) for 
women. Cashmere socks for men can be found at Filene’s for 
$11. 

With lowered thermostats, men have taken to wearing 
vests under their jackets. At Irish Imports (1735 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Cambridge) there are hand-knit vests for men 
($85) and women ($55 to $85). J. Press, also in Cambridge 
(82 Mt. Auburn Street) has waistcoats in a honey-colored 
suede ($69.50). 

The first floor of Eddie Bauer (510 Boylston Street) is 
called the “down floor,” and it is here that you'll find chest- 
warming down dickies ($22), down mitts (from $35 to $83), 
and good-looking down polar parkas with coyote-fur- 
trimmed hoods ($395). 

Clothes ofa different color. A clothing item that is not new 
or different can be given a boost by an in-fashion or daring 
color. Red and purple, for example, always wake up an old 

Continued on page 10 





Opposite page, clockwise from upper left: pumpkin- 
and-plum-colored wool shawl, $95, at Guy Laroche; 
Sherlock Holmes deerstalker, $25, hand-knit wool 
vest, $85, both at Irish Imports; metal flask with black 
leather cover, $35, at Bloomingdale’s; brown suede 
mittens, $25, faille cummerbund, $30, both at Rae 
Brewer; tweed neckties, $10 each, at Irish Imports; 
leather belt with raised leather design, $32, lizard-skin 
belt, $30, both at El Paso. Photo by Marcia Luce. 

















Clockwise from top: white cotton nightgown, $60, at Laura Ashley; red 
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flannel nightshirt, $24, at Brooks Brothers; metal cigarette case with 
lizard-skin covering, $23, at Bloomingdale’s; navy rayon robe, $65, at 


Evelyn J. Photo by Marcia Luce. 


Continued from page 8 
standby. This year’s colors, judging by 
what’s in the stores, appear to be teal 
blue, olive, berry, plum, and turquoise. 

When a gift is inexpensive, give 
duplicates in different colors. For ex- 
ample, Central Surplus’s 100-percent- 
cotton turtlenecks are only $8, but 
given in a variety of colors from among 
the 30 offered, they make thoughtful 
yet inexpensive gifts. Goods and Pan 
Andes both sell colorful pantyhose, 
another relatively inexpensive item, in 
nylon, cotton, or wool. 

To zing in the rain, Filene’s offers 
brand collapsible umbrellas in pink, 
red, purple, olive, and teal ($15). And, 
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for a twist on the same theme, fine 
Chinese parasols in teal or olive oil- 
cloth are available at Q.W. Lung (56 
Beach Street) for between $5 and $6. 

To dress up a wardrobe Guy Laroche 
(32 Newbury Street) offers scarfs in 
prints in the new fall colors — red, 
plum, turquoise, and teal. The scarfs 
come in wool, challis, moiré, and silk 
($90 to $175). 

Bright night ideas. White cotton 
nightgowns with pretty touches like 
lace and drawstrings fill a rack at Laura 
Ashley (83 Newbury Street). For men, 
Brooks Brothers (46 Newbury Street) 
has red flannel nightshirts ($23.50), and 
Irish Imports (1735 Massachusetts Av- 





enue) has outing flannel (soft on both 
sides) nightshirts in cream with light 
blue stripes ($45). 

Kimonos, which can be used as 
robes, also make lovely gifts. Oriental 
Giftland (72 Harrison Avenue) has a 
selection of rayon kimonos with em- 
broidered dragons on the backs ($24) 
and blue-and-white cotton kimonos 
that can also be used as _ all-over 
cooking aprons ($27). Evelyn J. (118 
Charles Street), an antique-clothing 
store, has silk and rayon dressing 
gowns, that are double lined and very 
warm ($22 to $65). 

Expensive but effective sheepskin 
slippers for both men and women are 
available at Eddie Bauer ($45 to $50). 

Creature features. This season there 
are many gift options for the animal 
lover. Ties with tiny woven animal 
prints, like hippos, kangaroos, and 
foxes, are an unexpected whimsicality 
from J. Press ($20), and dinosaur- 
shaped pins that can serve as tie tacks 
are sold at Harvard’s Peabody Museum 
($2 to $3). Q.W. Lung has mysterious- 
looking cats, carved out of soapstone, 
which can be worn as pendants, and 
Ten Arrow Street, at the same address 
in Cambridge, has sterling-silver rings 
in various animal shapes, including a 
frog, bear, duckling, mouse, owl, lion, 
dolphin, hippo, elephant, and charming 
unicorn, ($65 to $75). 

Spirited and sporty. For those people 
on your gift list who dash through the 
snow, Eddie Bauer has Smith goggles, 
with polarized and anti-fog lenses ($45) 
and for the runners, Central Surplus has 
Striped-cotton gym shorts ($4). If 
you’re stumped over what to give those 
friends who are cycle psyched, Wheel 
Works (2044 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge) has black shorts made of 
wool to absorb perspiration, ($21.95 to 
$39.95), black bicycle touring gloves 
($22 to $40), and bicycle gloves with 
padded palms for handlebar-gripping 
comfort ($15 to $30). 

Getting stones. When you give unset 
gems, you allow the person receiving 
them the option of setting them as pins, 
pendants, earrings, rings, cuff links, hat 
pins, or of leaving them unset and just 
savoring their beauty. Boston Findings 
and Jewelers Supply Company (room 
503 of the Jeweler’s Building, 373 
Washington Street) sells smooth (not 
faceted) amethysts ($8), coral, jade, or 
onyx ($3), lapis lazuli or tiger eyes 
(75¢), and moonstones or abalone 
(50¢). Malachites range from $3 to $20 
(which buys you a sizable stone), 
agates, which often look like painted 
scenes of prairies and mountains, are 
around $4. The company also sells 
unset rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and 
diamonds, most of which are available 
for less than $100; and strands of 
Continued on page 12 

































































A hickory-filtered vodka, made 
in the tradition of the Old World. 
Fit for kings, Emperors and you. 
Let Cossack into your life in any 

season, for any occasion. 


Prepared and bottled by Aliens Ltd.. Boston, MA 
80 or 100 proof 
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TRAVEL, INC. 
Wishes you 
Seasons Greetings 
and invites you 
to call for Holiday 
travel needs. 

VISIT OUR TWO BOSTON 


‘LOCATIONS 


470 Commonwealth Ave. 145 Hanover St. 
Kenmore Square Government Center 
Tel. 227-0237 Tel. 227-0242 
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fine jewelry 


144 Newbury Street (corner Dartmouth St.) Boston, Mass. 


GRAND OPENING SALE 


10% SAVINGS SALE 
OFF OUR REGULAR LOW PRICES 


MONDAY THRU SATURDAY 


(617) 424-7200 
All major Credit Cards accepted 


























The Christmas 
pen set. 


Give America’s finest 
writing instruments, the 


In gold filled, sterling, 
Classic Black” and lustrous 
chrome. Priced from $26.50. 
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SINCE 18646 


Harper Poulson, Inc. 


480 Boylston St. 
Boston 
262-6300 


Be sure to ask about personalized engraving. 





Cross ball pen and Selectip™ Pen. 
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1794 Massachusetts Avenue 
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617 491 6000 
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Continued from page 10 
malachite, quartz, garnet, and amethyst 
beads for as little as $18. 

Give ties a chance. Ties, the per- 
ennial Christmas gift “blah,” do not 
have to be boring. Karen Morris, a 
custom knitter (telephone: 876-8238), 
creates subtle but stunning ties with 
cashmere and silk — black cashmere 
with black silk stripes, or cream 
cashmere with cream silk stripes, and 
so on. She also makes one-material ties 
from champagne-colored raw silk or 
burgundy Alpaca. Most of Morris’s ties 
cost between $20 and $30. Pan Andes 
also has lovely ties in suede and leather 
of various colors ($25) and carries Irish 
Imports classic tweed ties ($10). 

Top hats. For those who wear hats as 
much for style as for warmth, Jordan 
Marsh has a bright-pink-sequined hat 
with veil ($24), knitted wool berets 
with dangling raccoon tails ($19), and 
Missoni knitted hats and matching 
scarves ($110 each). Antique-clothing 
stores are treasure troves of those old 
dress hats, now making a comeback, 
that have veils, a feather, or fur trim- 
ming. Evelyn J. has a good selection 
and adds that the hats are also good 
interior-decorating accents for a wall, 
mirror corner or dresser. 

For those who maintain that the 
purpose of hats is to keep you warm, 
Eddie Bauer has dark-brown rabbit-fur 
hats ($48) and Central Surplus has 
brown leather bomber hats ($20). And 
last but not least, for those who don’t 
care about fashion or warmth but love 
mystery stories, Irish Imports has tweed 
deerstalker (Sherlock Holmes) hats ($25). 

Thrills and frills. On the scent: Nike 
de Saint Phalle is a recently introduced 
perfume that has a very appealing light, 
oriental, woodsy scent. It was created 
by Niki de Saint Phalle, a French artist 
who also designed the distinctive per- 
fume bottle that features two snakes 
erotically intertwined. The perfume is 
available at Jordan Marsh ($25 to $95). 

Among the small delights for men to 
be found at Bloomingdale’s are a 
pocket flask covered in leather ($35), 
and a variety of stunning cigarette 
cases, one covered in lizard ($23). A 
necessary nicety for people who fall in 
the category of “fisherman,” “camper,” 
“backpacker,” or “executive” are Swiss 
Army knives, available at Eddie Bauer 
($7 to $47). A nice fashion touch is col- 
lar tips, though they are uncommon in 
these parts. They’re little triangles of 
silver that fit over the corners of your 
collar. El Paso has them ($15 to $40). A 
fashion perennial, for men and women, 
is the white silk tuxedo scarf ($45) and 
black tuxedo ties ($14). Both are 
available at Brooks Brothers. To add a 
touch of class and luxury to anyone’s 
life, Evelyn J. has little hankies edged 
with crocheted lace of different colors 
($5 to $10) and Atalanta, another 













than to receive.” 


antique-clothing store (1700 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Cambridge) has an- 
tique lace collars ($8 to $10) and long or 
short white kid gloves which you can 
tuck casually in your belt. 

Wrapping up: The best test to 
determine whether something is a good 
gift is to think if it’s something you’d 
sincerely like to see under your own 
tree. If you find yourself wanting to 
wear everything you’re buying for other 
people, you’re probably on the right 
track. But lest you be tempted to throw 
all the gifts you’ve purchased for your 
family and friends into your own closet, 
recall that enduring holiday adage your 
parents impressed upon you as a child. 
Just keep repeating, “It is better to give 
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Marcia Luce. 


Clockwise from top: ivory wool 
spaghetti-strap camisole with lace, 
$39, silk knee socks, $9, black wool 
camisole with lace, $35, all at 
Goods; white cotton handkerchief 
with crocheted-lace edge, $8, at 
Evelyn J.; cashmere knee socks, 

$8, at Rae Brewer; Niki de Saint 
Phalle perfume, quarter-ounce 
bottle, $55, at Bloomingdale’s and 
Jordan Marsh; black silk knee 
socks, $9, at Goods. Photo by 



































2VARD WINE 


IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE 
THE EXPANSION OF ITS FAMOUS 
WINE & LIQUOR SHOP! 


We’re still at the same address, we’ve just expanded our space. This means we can 
beers as well as something 
completely new — Cheese, etc., a corner of the store devoted to the finest in 
imported & domestic cheeses, patés, crackers & coffees from around the world. 


now offer you a greater selection of quality wines & 


As a way of introducing you to our new Cheese, etc., from now thru Dec. 15, 
we'll be offering the following discounts on all cheese, paté, cracker & coffee 


purchases (platters included): 





~ LIQUOR 





5% off any $5.00 purchase 
10% off any $10.00 purchase 
15% off any $15.00 purchase 
20% off any $20.00 purchase or more 





Come into our “new” shop and pick up a copy of our Holiday Catalog. We'd also 
be happy to put together a gift selection of wines & cheeses specifically chosen 


for someone on your list. 


288 Harvard St. Brookline 02146 paaee (617) 277-9000 
(next to Coolidge Corner Theater. 
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Playing along 


TOYS FOR THOSE WHO NEVER GREW UP 





by Lisa Deeley Smith 





ou’re stomping down the street 
\ or through the mall or around 
the store, with Christmas shop- 
ping on your mind, when a sign slows 
you down. “Toys and Games,” it might 
say, or “Children’s Department.” Your 
id and ego begin bickering. Let’s go in, 
says the former; it'll be a good break. 
But we’re behind in our shopping 
schedule, says the latter; we won’t find 
any suitable gifts there. 

But regardless of how ardently your 
ego insists, that’s not so. A toy store can 
yield excellent stocking presents and 
the kind of trinkets vital to office 
frivolity. A game store, on the other 
hand, can offer games as simple and 
satisifying as the Colorforms of your 
youth and as challenging and complex 
as the commodities market. What 
follows is a rundown of some of these 
Christmas delights. 


Toys 

The right toy for an adult is not the 
type made for a long, rainy afternoon — 
no Legos or Lincoln Logs — but rather 
the kind that sparks a brief flash of 
delight, a release from the logical 
thinking you’ve been restricted to all 
day. It’s often a simple toy from a five- 


John O'Sullivan 
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and-dime store. Woolworth’s at Down- 
town Crossing, for example, has a 
collection of bubble-blowing soaps and 
wands that is astonishing in its breadth 
and depth. The offerings include a pipe 
with a quartered bowl that lets you 
blow four bubbles at once ($1.19, with 
soap); Blizzles, an exhaust-pipe-like 
device to blow “a blizzard of bubbles” 
($2.99); the Million Giant set, with 
wands to blow single plate-size bubbles 
and dozens (if not millions) of smaller 
bubbles at one blow ($3.19); and, for 
volume work, a quart of soap with 
wand ($1.29). 

Woolworth’s also sports an im- 
pressive array of cap guns (under $3) to 
shoot with roll, strip, or disk caps. The 
cap parachute bomb that explodes on 
impact and the cap grenade (both 
$1.79) at Kay-Bee Toy and Hobby in 
the Chestnut Hill Mall each look 
useful for lofting over.office partitions. 
Both stores have good water-pistol 
collections and No Kidding (19 
Harvard Avenue, Brookline) has al- 
ligator, fish, monster, and snake water 
pistols ($1.25). 

Wind-ups are perfect office presents 
or stocking stuffers. They’re tiny (no 
more than two inches high), charming, 





and cheap (prices vary, but they’re 
never more than $4). The only problem 
is the embarrassment of riches you may 
suffer. There are so many of these guys 
scattered about the stores that you 
could spend days tracking down the 
exact one you want. Or you might also 
find yourself impulsively buying more 
than $100 worth. The largest lines are 
Tomy, Bandai, Galoob, and Durham. 
Name of the Game, in the North Mar- 
ket building of Faneuil Hall, has a 
good selection of Tomy wind-ups, 
particularly the Rollovers and Flip- 
Floppers ($1.99 and $2.99), and the 
shop has a barrel head on which to try 
them out. Toys “R” Us has a conveni- 
ent rackful of Tomy Box Tops and Flip- 
Floppers, and Bandai Yummies, Acro- 
baties, Pink Panthers, and Clouseaux 
($1.97). Playtime (283 Broadway, Ar- 
lington), has Tomy Get-Along Gadgets 
($2.19), Snow-Furries ($1.99), and Ban- 
dai Truckies and Boaties ($2.29). The 
only problem is that at Playtime all the 
wind-ups are encased in plastic. Also, 
sometimes you have to decide between 
imitators. A wind-up blender looks 
great for tiny daiquiris, but at Child 
World you are confronted with 
blenders from Durham ($1.49), Gal- 














oob, Tomy, and Artlux ($1.99). Some- 
times you have to scour the store to 
find what you want. Toys “R” Us puts 
its Tomy Rascal Robot ($1.59) with the 
Star Wars toys instead of with its other 
wind-ups. Child World sticks 
Knickerbocker Furry Scurries ($2.99) 
by one register, Tomy Scurry Furries 
($2.96) by another, Tomy Pocket Pets 
($1.59) by another, and Garfield Wind- 
ups ($2.99) by another. Comparison 
shopping for wind-ups is difficult be- 
cause the supplies are so erratic. At this 
writing, Kay-Bee Toy and Hobby is 
selling Galoob’s Mitey Machines for 99 
cents, which is a dollar less than what 
they go for at Child World. But though 
there are plenty of pile drivers in 
backhoe packages for sale at Kay-Bee, 
there are no backhoes in backhoe 
packages available at the store. 

Some of the larger wind-ups are also 
great fun in the bathtub. I’m not too 
interested in the walking Smurfs, those 
cut little creatures based on the Smurf 
cartoon, that Galoob produces, but the 
Smurf in the rowboat ($3.88 at Child 
World) and speedboat ($2.88 at Child 
World) might look charming zipping 
through the bubbles, as would 
Durham’s_ backstroking Incredible 
Hulk or Spiderman ($1.38 at Toys “R” 
Us). Knickerbocker makes swimming 
Sesame Street characters, including Big 
Bird in water goggles ($1.99 at 
Brookline News and Game, 313 
Harvard Avenue, Brookline; $2.29 at 
Irving's Toy and Card Shop, 371 
Harvard Avenue). The Bath Tubbies 
($2.49) available at Irving’s include a 
beaver with a propelling tail and a duck 
with propelling feet — no Australian 
crawl for them. The boy and girl swim 
champs ($4.50 for both at FAO 
Schwarz, Prudential Center and 40 
Newbury Street), in matching 


swimwear, backstroke and grin fiercely. 
The swimming dog and hippo, by 





Bandai ($2.50 at FAO Schwarz, $3.50 
at Children’s Workshop, 1963 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Cambridge) work on 
a different principle. Instead of winding 
up the toys, you pull a bone from the 
dog’s mouth, a fish from the hippo’s. 
The object of desire is attached to the 
animal by a string, and the animal 
swims frantically after it until its mouth 
closes over the bait. 

Wind-ups for the bathtub require 
some coordination, though, to keep 
them wound until they are settled in the 
water. Battery-powered toys remove 
the work and aren’t supposed to 
electrocute you, but they can be noisy, 
like Chollie the Sporting Dolphin 
($8.50 at Children’s Workshop). If you 
still want bath-toy action, consider the 
Flippy Frogman and the Submarine 
($1.87 at Toys “R” Us). They dive and 
surface “by means of HARMLESS 
magic jet-action pellets’ made of so- 
dium bicarbonate and sucrose. But for 
more passive, indolent bath enjoy- 
ment, go back to the boats. No Kidding 
and Children’s Story, 434 Harvard 
Avenue, both sell tiny boats, no more 
than an inch long, for 30 and 40 cents. 
At this price you could hold a regatta. 
The Bathtub Fleet is fairly easy to find 
($1.77 at the Central Square Wool- 
worth’s, Cambridge) and includes a 
sloop, a ferry, a tug, and an inboard 
cruiser. And, to solve the endless 
problem of mooring your vessels, 
Children’s Story sells a boat ($4.50) 
large enough to hold all your toys and 
loofah, too. 

I’m not real wild about craftily 
formed soaps; they lose their shape, and 
thus their novelty, too easily, But No 
Kidding sells a couple of useful ones — 
a heart-shaped cake ($4) that should 
wear evenly and Sponge Cake Wash Kit 
($5) with chocolate sponge-cake 
sponge, a terry-cloth frosting, and a 
scoop of ice-cream soap that will look 





even better once it’s melted. Crazy 
Foam Soap ($1.79 at Child World) 
sprays from a can, “bounces, molds, 
and floats,” and comes in plain, 
Popeye, or Incredible Hulk containers. 


Games 

Since there are so many games 
around, I’ve only focused on those I 
like. Video games are not discussed 
here, and neither are battery-powered 
or rubber-band-powered games. In- 
stead, I’ve stuck to motorless games 
that require boards, cards, playing 
pieces, dice, and other, similar, things. 
But whatever your favorites are, bear in 
mind that any popular game is usually 
cheaper in a toy chain store: Risk, for 
example, costs $12.99 at Child World 
and $21 at Jordan Marsh. 

Many card games are better played 
with a good pack of playing cards, and, 
if need be, pieces of your own making, 
than with the packaged, renamed game 
sets ‘that contain little more than a 
cheap deck and a lot of plastic. There. 
are, however, some old-fashioned 
specialty card games worth looking at. 
Pit ($5.95 at Barnes & Noble, $6.95 at 
Child World) is a matching game that 
could be played with a normal deck. 
But the name and the idea of the game 
come from the commodities trading 
pits, and it’s much more fun to play 
with the flax, wheat, and corn cards. 

Some other traditional card games 
have been improved. Greek Myths and 
Legends ($5 at the Museum of Fine 
Arts Gift Shop, West Wing entrance) 
plays like Old Maid or Authors, but is 
more challenging. Do you remember 
from whom Paris stole Helen? 

It’s my opinion that word games are 
better played in one’s head than with 
elaborate apparatus. The book Bot- 
ticelli and Beyond ($5.95 at Games 
People Play, 1105 Massachusetts Av- 

Continued on page 16 
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ec Ato Zoo °¢ Albert’s Hosiery ¢ 
Au Bon Pain ¢ Bally of Switzerland ¢ 
Bank of New England ¢ B. Dalton « 
Boston Edison Customer Service ¢ 
Brigham’s ° Business Communications ¢ 
Cardullo’s Gourmet Shop ¢ Cummings ¢ 
Earring Tree ° Edward Harvey °¢ 
Fanny Farmer ¢ F.A.O. Schwarz ¢ 
First National Bank of Boston ¢ 
Garber Travel ¢ Gloucester Wine & 
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Lord and Taylor ¢ Miracle Copy ¢ 
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Top of The Hub Restaurante¢ 
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9:30-9:00 daily for 3,500 Cars 
Saturday 9:30-7:00 236-3041 
Sunday Noon-5:00 
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Continued from page 15 

enue, Cambridge) details a number of 
variations on group word-guessing 
games. But whatever else may come 
along, everyone needs Scrabble, 
whether in the plain, deluxe, pocket, or 
travel edition. The Barnes & Noble 
store and Schoenhof’s (both in Harvard 
Square) each carry foreign-language 
Scrabbles ($10.95 at Barnes & Noble; 
$12.95 at Schoenhof’s). And if you feel 
like getting Hefneresque, do so with 
your regular Scrabble set. The packaged 
lurid word games really aren’t all that 
imaginative. The Dirty Words fill-in- 
the-blank game ($2.50 at Brookline 
News and Toy) is much funnier with 
the blanks left blank: “French Woman: 
‘Hallo, beeg boy. Are you looking for a 
little French word or _ phrase?’ 
American: ‘You have very pretty plural 
noun.” French Woman: ‘I also have a 
very adjective verb.’ ” 

Sports. games — good, clean fun — 
might be what you need after that. 
Strato-Matic, in baseball, football, and 
basketball ($11 at Games People Play, 
Cambridge) is the grandaddy of them 
all. Players become teams, play against 
one another separately, and post league 
standings. The Strato teams are mod- 
eled on major-league teams. You can 
make decisions for your Strato team, 
like acquiring free agents or trading the 
deadwood, that real-life managers 
should have made, and thus prove 
yourself more than a Monday-morning 
quarterback. 

Strato, you could say, is a fantasy 
game, but a mild and sane one com- 
pared to the others on the market. I 
refer, of course, to Dungeons and 
Dragons and others of its ilk. D&D has 
got to be one of the greatest examples of 
supply creating its own demand. There 
are dozens of scenarios to buy and 
hundreds of playing pieces available. 
They must, however, be purchased in 
the right order. “Stop! Read this before 
purchase,” several packages warn. 
“This product does not stand alone. It 
has been designed to be used with the 
Dungeons and Dragons basic rule 
book. It cannot be used by itself!” If 
you have a player or Dungeonmaster 
on your shopping list, make sure he 
gives you a meticulous list. If you have 
a friend who wonders about the game, 
and neither of you knows much about 
it, consider a gift certificate to the 
Cambridge Adult Education Center’s 
10-week Dungeons and Dragons course 
that begins January 12 ($63). 

Other companies have taken advan- 
tage of the D&D confusion to create 
fantasy games that are, to a player’s 
relief, all in one box. Dungeon Dwellers 
($19.99 at the Harvard Coop) is one of 
these, though there are extra pieces that 
can be purchased. Avalon-Hill, maker 
of all those Bookshelf games, has 
produced Dragonhunt ($16 at Strategy 

Continued on page 19 
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chz VidzO CONNECTION 


Lost treasures await you. 
But so do hungry crocodiles! 
Poisonous snakes and scorpions! 
Treacherous tar pits and quicksand! It's 
Pitfall!™ by Activision, now designed for 
your Intellivision? Experience an incredible 
video adventure in this jungle no-man’s 
land! With any luck, you might even survive! 


Ride hard and rope fast! 

You've got a full-out, runaway, thunder- 

ing herd on your hands, pilgrim! It’s 

Stampede™ by Activision, now designed 

for your Intellivision? You're in for the 

truest test of the wild, wild West! You 

can't be a tenderfoot all your life! Martel Electronics® and intelivision* are trademarks of 

©1982 Activision, inc. 


ACTIVISION. 
the ViveO CONNECUON 


“over 150 locations nationally” 


230 Newbury St. 
Boston 536-3656 
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and Fantasy World, 201 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston), with a reassuring 
complexity rating (a three difficulty 
rating where 10 is high) and a reason- 
able one- to two-hour playing time. 
Dwarfstar Game Lines has produced 
some solitaire games — Star Smuggler 
and Barbarian Prince are at Strategy 
and Fantasy World ($4.95). A solitaire 
game means that players needn’t drag 
reluctant roommates into the action. 
And for those fantasy novices cursed 
with short attention spans, the games in 
the Microgames line ($3.95 at Strategy 
and Fantasy World) should take from 
10 to 30 minutes. 

Be forewarned that war games mod- 
eled on real-life battles can be frustrat- 
ing when you, as Wellington, lose the 
Battle of Waterloo. There’s a FalRlands 
War game out already ($13.95 at 
Strategy and Fantasy World); how 
would you feel if at the end of the game 
the box is retitled the Malvinas War? 
Like most war games, the Falklands 
War game plays rather like the fantasy 
games — terrain is marked off into 
squares or hexagons, different 
characters are given percentages of 
strengths, and the outcomes of battles 
are determined by a roll of the dice and 
a consultation of the percentages chart. 
If you buy each game separately, the 
rivers and mountains are all marked off 





for you. But at Excalibur Hobbies (170 
Massachusetts Avenue, Arlington) you 
can buy packets of blank hexagonal 
grids for $4 and choose from the 
variously priced rules notebooks of 
details of battles from almost any 
historical era. Excalibur also sells an 
amazing variety of soldiers, for playing 
or collecting (but what would you do 
with a camel-riding soldier for 
$11.95), and books and magazines to 
ensure that you paint the miniature 
military men accurately. 

The spatial games are positively 
stark by comparison. Go could be 
played with graph paper and different- 
colored rocks, but you can find it all 
packaged for $9.95 at the Coop or $13 
at the MFA Gift Shop. The goal — to 
surround your opponent’s stones with 
your stones — looks easy. The game’s 
devotees, however, wax enthusiastic 
about the subtleties of strategy and 
tactics skilled players can develop. The 
Massachusetts. Go Association (94 
School Street, Cambridge, 547-9453; 
best to call on Sunday evenings) is open 
to any level player; a $50-a-year 
membership ($35 for students, the 
elderly, and the unemployed) would be 
a fabulous addition to a boxed set. 
Massachusetts Go president Skip 
Ascheim gives private two-to-three- 
hour lessons for $15, and is considering 
leading a longer course in January. 





Go’s complexity has led others to 
develop more straightforward varia- 
tions. Last year’s game was Pente ($17 
with board and stones at Jordan Marsh, 
$3 for stones alone), the goal of which is 
to flank two of your opponent’s stones 
with two of yours. This year’s game is 
Kensington ($10 at Jordan Marsh), a 
game where the goal is to dominate one 
of the pre-defined hexagons. 

Although board games are fun and 
satisfying, the toys to have this year are 
models from the “Build Your Own” 
model series. These come in books of 
heavy-paper parts that you cut apart 
and assemble, and though this may 
sound tedious, the assembly is actually 
half the fun; the models can take up to 
10 hours to put together. Although all 
the models offered in the lines are 
interesting, two are absolute necessities 
to home or office: the guillotine ($8.95 
at White Rabbit, North Market, 
Faneuil Hall, and Strategy and Fantasy 
World) and the Catapult ($8.95 at the 
MFA Gift Shop). “They really work!” 
the packages proclaim. After you cut 
them out and assemble them, get some 
Play-Doh and fashion a little figure. 
Call it your Dungeon Dweller oppo- 
nent, your boss, or your lover. Chop off 
its head and hurl the head against the 
wall. It'll make you feel refreshed and 
renewed — and that’s just what toys are 
supposed to do. 
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The Voice from Odyssey”® adds a whole new dimension to the fun of video games. 
With this optional module and its specially programmed cartridges, Odyssey” becomes 


the only video game system that can repeat any words 
typed into the keyboard, and much more! 

Depending upon which cartridge you insert, The 
Voice can do a whole bunch of other exciting things. 
Like asking questions and demanding answers to math 
and spelling problems. It even enhances sound effects 
and warns of approaching enemies in certain arcade 
games! 

A whole series of specialized arcade, 
educational and strategy voice cartridges is available 
for use with The Voice, with a lot more to come. But you 
can still play all other Odyssey video games through The 
Voice module. 

So if you’ re on the lookout for greater challenge, 
listen to The Voice, from Odyssey”. The fun you will 
have will speak for itself. Stop by today. 


HAVE AWORD | 
WITH ODYSSEY 
with the new 
— 


ODYSSEY 


The keyboard is the key to greater challenge. 








up images of stiff, aging gentle- 

men sipping cognac poured from 
dusty bottles in smoky dining clubs. To 
‘others these after-dinner liquors are 
merely ingredients in silly concoctions 
served to swinging singles in discos and 
airport lounges. All in all, brandies are 
rarely taken seriously. 

Still these libations deserve more 
attention than they receive. Brandies 
are a delicious dessert companion with 
or without coffee, and they can add a 
delightful, elegant flavor to cap any 
meal. When chosen carefully, they can 
be a distinctive holiday gift for friends, 
relatives, or even yourself. After all, 
living well is the best revenge. 

Brandy, one of the oldest and most 
respected of man’s inventions, was 
developed in France in the 17th cen- 
tury. It was there that winemakers 
learned that by heating wine and 
collecting the alcohol as it burned off, 
they could produce a high-proof, hardly 
digestible but highly intoxicating 
liquid. Dutch traders, on a mission to 
southwestern France, encountered the 
brew and gave it the title, “burnt wine,” 
from which came the English “bran- 
dywine” or brandy, for short. Delighted 
with their discovery, Dutch traders 
began shipping the brandy throughout 
Europe. 

Unfortunately for French merchants 
but happily for future generations, the 
Dutch traders didn’t frequent the bran- 
dy ports as often as expected. Wine- 
makers began stockpiling the brandy in 
wooden casks to await the traders 
return, which sometimes took two to 
three years. When these casks were 
opened, it was discovered that the clear 
“liquid lightning” had taken on a soft- 
yellow hue, and that its taste had 
mellowed considerably. From that 
point on, brandy makers decided to age 
their brandy at least one year before 
bottling it; they soon learned that the 
longer the liquor stayed in the wood 
casks, the smoother and milder it 
became. 

The fame of brandy from one region, 
blessed by nature and superior wine- | nn McQueen 
makers, quickly spread throughout 
Europe. A small town in that acclaimed 
Charente River region gave its name to 
what would become the standard of 


e @ 
fine brandy, cognac. In addition to the 
chalky soil and semi-arid climate of the 
region, which produces the finest 


F or most people, brandies conjure 





grapes for brandy production, the 


Cognac wine masters discovered that 
amie erage’: | BRANDIES TO WARM YOUR HOLIDAYS 
milder, more delicate brandy stock. To 
this day, the second distillation separ- 
ates cognac from all other brandies. by Michael McDowell 
But it is not just the Charente grapes 
Continued on page 24 
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Tending to your bar 


GADGETS FOR THE HOLIDAY BARTENDER 





by Felice J. Freyer 





nce you’ve assembled the jig- 
O gers, shakers, and strainers; 

lined up your squat glasses, 
your tall glasses, and your elegantly 
shaped glasses; selected your best 
scotch, bourbon, gin, vodka, wines, and 
liqueurs; and completed your mixology 
lessons and gathered your courage, 
what else do you, the home bartender, 
need to succeed on the holiday- 
bartending circuit? 

To equip a home bar — whether 
you're gift-shopping for someone who 
has a bar or setting up your own — you 
need to search on both sides of the 
obvious. Watch out for those items so 
commonplace you’re apt to overlook 
their importance as well as for those so 
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obscure that you hardly knew they 
existed. 

We'll start on the obvious side. 
Diane Ryan at Bowl and Board in 
Cambridge suggests the following 
basics: 

— lemons, limes, olives, cherries, 
and Tabasco sauce; 

— cranberry, grapefruit, orange, and 
tomato juices; 

— club soda, tonic water, and ginger 
ale; 

— a pitcher of milk; 

— a blender for the frothy-drink 
crowd (and also to crush ice); 

— a pitcher of water; someone 
always wants scotch and water; 

— a sponge or rag; someone always 





Clockwise from top: oak ice 
bucket, $40, at Bowl & Board; 
lemon reamer, $7, hand ice 
crusher, $6, universal bottle 
stopper, $1, nutmeg grater, $2, all 
available at the Kitchen; glass 
sangria pitcher, $11, glass pitcher, 
$14, both available at Bowl & 
Board; lemon stripper, $3, 
available at the Kitchen. Photo by 
Ann McQueen. 





spills something at every party. 

Other bar-top essentials include a 
sharp paring knife and a small cutting 
board. Cutting boards are no longer 
simple wooden slabs. They come in a 
variety of shapes and sizes, from a 
simple seven-inch round board for $4 
to a veritable work of art for twice that 
price. Many local houseware stores, for 
example, carry boards by John McLeod 
of Wilmington, Vermont, who works in 
woods of different shades. McLeod’s $8 
“Snail Board” would be a _ perfect, 
useful addition to any bar. 

If you’re more concerned with prac- 
ticality than with aesthetics, try the 
Joyce Chen Party Slab, available at the 
Kitchen. For the same $8, this poly- 
ethylene rectangle is about twice the 
size of the Snail Board. Its white 
synthetic surface is virtually indestruc- 
tible and won’t absorb odors or wear 
out knives. 

Don’t forget the pepper mill or your 
friends who drink bloody marys will 
never forgive you. The top-of-the-line 
pepper mill at the Kitchen is made in 
France and costs $13. 

You'll also need ice cubes, which 
means you must have trays to make 
them and buckets to hold them. For $2 
you can get a pair of plastic ice trays for 
those chic itty-bitty cubes. Besides 
being useful to the holiday bartender, 
fancy ice chests make an impressive 
gift. A solid-oak ice chest sells for $35 
at Bowl and Board. And don’t forget 
you'll need tongs for picking up the ice. 

Now, to move into the realm of the 
obscure, frivolous, and extravagant, we 
suggest the following: 

Corkscrews. In recent years, a 
number of MIT graduates have applied 
their technical ingenuity to developing 
new-and-exciting ways to extract a 
porous cylinder from a glass neck. 
True, you can content yourself with a 
simple metal coil attached to a stick. 
But if you’re really with it, you'll go for 
the Screwpull, the state of the art in 
corkscrew design, made by the Hallen 
Company of Texas. The Screwpull’s 
coil has a non-stick coating that glides 
into the cork without crumbling it. You 
place the Screwpull atop the bottle and 
twist the handle. Once the coil 
penetrates the bottom of the cork the 
coil will reverse the action and start to 








pull the cork out even though you 
continue twisting it in the same direc- 
tion. The Screwpull costs a hefty $15 
and is available at the Kitchen. 

For $6, you can get a wooden 
corkscrew that operates on the same 
principle. But it doesn’t have the non- 
stick coating and is more difficult to 
operate because there are two handles 
to twist. Although it works just as well 
as the screwpull, you do have to think 
about what you’re doing. 

Another marvel of corkscrew engi- 
neering is the Corkette. This hydraulic 
cork remover costs $9.95. The Corkette 
is made by Spong and Company of 
England, and is lots of fun. It has a 
hollow needle, with which you pierce 
the cork. You then pump and as air fills 
the space between the wine and cork, 
pressure builds, which eventually 
forces the cork out with a delightful 
popping noise. 

Then there’s always the cork re- 
mover for people who can’t stand to 
damage a cork. The original, the Ah So, 
is made by Monopol of West Germany 
and sells for $8. Imitations, however, 
cost a mere $4. Ah So is a metal handle 
with two metal strips that are inserted 
between the cork and the glass. The Ah 
So grabs the cork, and you twist and 
pull it out. 

Bottle stoppers. When you can’t 
finish that $34 bottle of champagne, 





don’t pour it down the sink. These 
carbonated-beverage tops can save 
your liquor and your money. One of the 
most effective is the Universal Bottle 
Stopper, made by Alfred Zanger Com- 
pany of West Germany. It has a rubber 
“cork” that will fit any size bottle neck. 

Lemon strippers. These gadgets are 
peelers of sorts; they have notches to 
enable you to make flawless lemon 
twists to garnish drinks. A fancy 
stainless steel version by Rowoco of 
France costs $8, but you can get less 
fancy lemon strippers for $3 or so. And 
of course, the dexterous can make 
lemon twists with an ordinary potato 
peeler. 

Lemon reamer. This gadget is worth 
buying simply for its beauty. It is a 
piece of wood carved into a ridged 
teardrop shape with a sharp tip and a 
handle. It’s used to extract juice, drop 
by drop, from a lemon. The Kitchen 
sells wooden reamers by John McLeod 
for $7. Plastic versions are also avail- 
able. 

Nutmeg grater. This is absolutely 
essential during eggnog season. The 
traditional version costs between $1 
and $2. 

Thermoses. If you’re serving hot 
drinks, you can keep them hot for 12 
hours in a German thermos called the 
Rotpunkt. It costs $24 in red plastic 
and $34 in chrome. (It might be 





cheaper just to buy the Electric Warm- 
er, a small square hot plate by Mellita, 
which goes for $17.) 

Hand ice crusher. If you’re de- 
termined to have crushed ice, and your 
blender is out of order, the hand ice 
crusher by Cookstools Ltd. enables you 
to crush ice cubes one at a time. All that 
fun for only $6, at the Kitchen. 

Wine coolers. Crate & Barrel sells a 
two-bottle wine thermos with curved 
hollow plastic inserts that you fill with 
water and freeze. The cold inserts 
surround the wine bottles and keep the 
wine cool. This item costs $35, and 
would also be good for picnics. More 
attractive and practical for home use is 
a terra cotta wine chiller, which Bowl & 
Board sells for $11. You soak the chiller 
in water before use; the wet clay will 
keep the wine cool without ice or water. 

Wine thermometer. Strictly for 
fanatics, this $15 thermometer is in- 
scribed with the correct serving 
temperature for each type of wine. The 
thermometers are available at Crate & 
Barrel. 

Wine-glass racks. Glasses are apt to 
get in the way or even be broken if kept 
on the bar. For this reason it is often 
worth investing in a wine-glass rack 
that stores the glasses upside-down by 
their stems. Bowl & Board has oak 
racks in various sizes. A four-level rack 
costs $30. 0 
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Brandies 
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and second distillation that put cognac 
ahead of its relatives in connoisseurs’ 
esteem. Shortly after learning that aging 
the brandy in wood improved the 
quality of the drink, cognac masters 
discovered that blending young and old 
brandies yields a far superior product 
in both taste and the all-important 
aroma (which is the mark of a fine 
brandy). Frequently, manufacturers 
mix one-year-old brandy with three-, 
five-, and eight-year-old brandy to get 
the desired blend, or cuvée. The cuvée 
is then poured into a cask and aged for 
further mellowing and coloring. In fact, 
blending and aging is considered to be 
so much more important than distilling 
and grape cultivation that two of the 
four major cognac producers have no 
vineyards of their own. They rely solely 
on the quality of their blends for their 
reputation. 

After the cognac has aged sufficient- 
ly, it is bottled for marketing. Unlike 
wine, brandy doesn’t age in the bottle. 
A 15-year-old bottle of brandy today 
tastes the same as it will in another 15 
years. 

The four most respected and re- 
cognized cognac producers are Rémy- 





Martin, Hennessy, Martell, and 
Courvoisier. As the fame of each 
producer’s cognac brandy grew, its 
competitors did as well. Companies 
throughout Europe called their bran- 
dies “cognac” in an attempt to ride on 
the respected name. To thwart this 
practice, the four major houses banded 
together and, in 1909, succeeded in 
having the term cognac designated an 
appellation contrélée, or trademark for 
high-grade brandies of that region. 
Today, any brandy bearing the name 
cognac must be from the Charente 
region. 

Frank Hourihan, a bartender at the 
Ritz-Carlton for the past 42 years, says, 
“There is little difference in the cognac 
produced by the major houses. Rémy, 
Martell, Hennessy, and Courvoisier all 
produce several grades of cognac, and 
in each grade, it is a matter of personal 
taste as to which is better.” But though 
personal taste separates the four houses 
in a particular grade, there are strict 
regulations that separate the different 
grades of the four houses. It’s important 
to understand what distinguishes each 
grade when purchasing this elegant and 
expensive brandy. 

“V.S.,” the lowest-level cognac these 
houses produce for export, is guaran- 
teed to be at least five years old. The 
mark V.S., imposed on cognac by 
British traders, stands for “very 


special,” though “very supérieur’ will 
appear occasionally on labels of in- 
ferior brands, perhaps to make the 
cognac appear more French. The prices 
for Rémy-Martin, Hennessy, 
Courvoisier, and Martell V.S. average 
between $15 and $20. 

“V.S.O.P.” is the next grade. Ab- 
breviated from “‘very special old pale,” 
the initials indicate an eight-year-old 
blend that does not exhibit the darker 
color associated with older brandy. 
Frequently, inferior manufacturers will 
introduce caramel coloring to give their 
product the appearance of an older 
brandy. V.S.O.P. guarantees that the 
bottle contains pure, unadulterated 
cognac. Courvoisier V.S.0.P. can be 
had for $21, Martell for $20, and 
Rémy-Martin for $22. 

The next grade mark used by the four 
main producers is ““Napoleon,” a desig- 
nation that indicates a brandy that has 
aged 15 years or more. Unfortunately, 
this grade title is not universal and is 
not regulated by any law. Inferior 
cognac houses use the term Napoleon 
indiscriminately, and unsuspecting 
consumers often mistakenly rely on the 
standards of the finer houses and 
purchase a grossly inferior brandy. 
Terry Myles, manager of and buyer for 
the Wine Press, in Brookline, advises 
customers to purchase Napoleon only 

Continued on page 26 
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from the four major houses to be sure 
of the brandy’s age and quality. 
Although Camus is not one of the 
leaders in cognac production, Myles 
says that company’s Napoleon is also a 
fine brandy, one that is aged 15 years. 
Camus and Courvoisier Napoleon can 
be found at the Wine Press for $39 and 
$27. 

The grade title Napoleon, however, 
should not be confused with Courvois- 
ier’s well-known slogan, “The Brandy 
of Napoleon.” One deals with age, the 
other with advertising. In fact, Cour- 
voisier’s motto was the result of 
accident, not royal acclaim. In July of 
1815, after his abdication, Napoleon 
decided to surrender himself to the 
British, and to ready himself, had two 
ships loaded with his belongings and 
provisions. He ordered that cognac be 
brought on board, and it just so 
happened that the steward visited the 
home of Emmanuel Courvoisier. 
Courvoisier suppled the brandy, and, 
when the British sailors captured the 
ships and discovered the bottles on 
board, they dubbed it “The Brandy of 
Napoleon.” Not one to let a marketing 
miracle go to waste, Courvoisier 
snatched the nickname and began 
printing it on his bottles. 

The four main cognac houses also 
produce grades superior to 








*‘Napoleon.” Al Alex, bartender at the 
Copley Plaza’s Plaza Bar since 1946, 
proudly displays Courvoisier’s and 
Copley’s top-of-the-line cognac, Louis 
XIII, which is bottled in an elegant 
Baccarat crystal bottle and costs a cool 
$35 a glass. “Many people want to buy 
the bottle when we’re through with it,” 
says Alex. “The crystal bottle alone 
goes for $80.” At Boston’s John Gilbert 
Company, Camus’ Extra Vielle, also in 
a Baccarat bottle, is available for $165 
and Courvoisier’s V.O.C. grade is 
available for $158. 

Terry Myles, however, insists that, 
“you don’t have to buy a well-known 
name to get a fine cognac.” Myles 
recommends both Ragnaud ($25) and 
Leyrat ($17) as quality producers, 
though their names won’t turn heads. 
“Leyrat produces one of the finest 
cognacs I know,” says Myles, “but they 
only produce about 30,000 bottles a 
year. Because of their low production, 
few people know of them.” 

A long-overlooked brandy, which 
Myles believes deserves more atten- 
tion, is armagnac. Although armagnac 
is produced in a region neighboring 
Cognac, it is generally unknown in this 
country because it does not have the 
major houses representing it. 
Armagnac is distilled only once, like 
most brandies, and is aged in rough, 
black-oak casks. As a result, it has a 





slightly earthier taste, is darker in color, 
and has a more robust, richer aftertaste. 
Although cognac is found in containers 
of all shapes and sizes, armagnac is 
always bottled in dark, slender, tear- 
drop shaped bottles. Myles suggests 
Samelens ($22) and Cles de Ducs ($15) 
as fine examples of this peculiar drink. 
Ritz bartender Hourihan cites Larress- 
ingle grande reserve ($8.50 per glass) 
and Marquis de Montesquiou ($6 per 
glass) as his premier armagnac offer- 
ings. 

All grape-based brandies, whether 
cognac, armagnac, or fruit-flavored, 
should be served in a brandy snifter, 
which is a pear-shaped glass that directs 
the brandy’s delicate bouquet toward 
the nose. To increase the aroma of the 
blend, the brandy should be warmed to 
85 degrees Fahrenheit. Silver-plated 
brandy warmers are available for this 
purpose. These elegant contraptions, 
which hold the snifter above a small 
candle or sterno flame, can be found at 
Shreve’s ($25), Bloomingdale’s ($15), 
and Jordan Marsh ($10). The Ritz’s 
Hourihan rinses the snifter in hot water 
before pouring in the brandy; the glass 
arrives at the table warm and sparkling. 
Copley’s Alex adds a little more show- 
manship to his service: he rinses the 
snifter in hot water, pours the water in a 
highball glass, and then rests the snifter 

Continued on page 28 
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holding the brandy at an angle on top of 
the steaming highball glass. Alex insists 
this method keeps the brandy warm 
longer and adds an elegant touch to the 
table. 

Although brandy is a term used 
almost exclusively for blends produced 
by distilled grapes, there are also true 
brandies distilled from fruits; these are 
only now catching on in this country. 
These brandies produced from distilled 
fruit are known as eaux de vie, or aqua 
vitae in Europe, and are dry, clear, 
strongly aromatic beverages. The fruits 
most commonly used for eaux de vie 
are cherries, plums, pears, or raspber- 
ries. 

Most eaux de vie were developed by 
alchemists and monks looking to dis- 
cover an elixir of longevity, hence the 
name, “waters of life.” Although these 
entrepreneurs of immortality fell con- 
siderably short of their ambitions, they 
did succeed in producing after-dinner 
drinks that have been celebrated in 
Europe for centuries. 

Because of strict US laws, only eaux 
de vie can be labeled “fruit brandies” in 
this country. This is to separate the 
eaux de vie from the fruit-flavored 
brandies, which are actually made from 
grape stock with only fruit pits, skins, 
and extracts added for the fruit flavor. 
These brandies are sweet and syrupy, 
and should never be confused with 
eaux de vie. 

The most popular of eaux de vie are 
cerise and kirschwasser, which are 
made from French and German cher- 
ries, repectively. Harold Bender, 
proprietor of John Gilbert Company, 
suggests Masseney ($27) as the best of 
this breed. 

Other eaux de vie gaining popularity 
include framboise, distilled from 
raspberries (Myles suggests Gabriel 
Boudier Dijon, at $14.50), slivovitz, 
made from Yugoslavian blue plums 
(Napvid at $10.50); fraise, made from 
strawberries (Bender suggests Fraise du 
Bois, at $11.25), and poire william, 
produced from the William’s pear. The 
most famous poire william, and in 
Myles’s opinion the best, is Brana’s. 
Brana’s brandy is known for its bottle, 
which contains a whole pear floating in 
the eau de vie, a feat performed by 
placing the bottle over a fertilized 
blossom on the pear tree. The pear 
grows inside the bottle and, when the 
fruit is ripe, both=bottle and pear are 
plucked and filled. It’s a neat trick, but 
it does cut down on the number of 
drinks per bottle. Brana’s poire william 
is $59 a pear-bearing bottle. 

There are many eaux de vie made 
from other fruits, including the rare 
houx, distilled from holly berries, and 
certainly one of the oddest is liqueur 
d’or a/k/a goldwasser. Because the 

Continued on page 30 











WHY GO SHOPPING 
WHEN YOU CAN GET 
SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 
DURING THE 
HONDA HOLIDAY GIVEAWAY ? 


Without a doubt the easiest way So look for the Christmas tree display 
to go Christmas shopping this holiday when you come in to enter the drawings. 
season will be at our dealership. The Honda Holiday Giveaway. 

We'll be holding some drawings you Christmas shopping has never been 
can’t afford to miss. Because you could easier. 

_ a blue — a Kick ’N 

2° to put under the Christmas tree. 

It’s all part of our Honda Holiday HONDA OF BOSTON 
pemmaes®, Ae ee. 25th Boston, MA 734-8200 
throug mber 19th. 

And it’s going to be a most festive PRAY CYCLES 

: P - evere Beach Parkway 
oecasion for that most festive time of year. Everett, MA 389-6998 

Just for coming in, you'll get a 1983 4 
Honda Holiday calendar free. And a lot of CYCLES 128 
those ’83 models featured in the calendar 107 Brimbal Ave. 
will be in stock for you to check out. 

Something else you'll want to check Open Mon.-Fri. 10-7 
out will be all the great prices were Saturday 9-5 
offering on our ’82 models. When you see 


how they've been cut, were sure you'll say woe 
want to wrap up a good deal. \F =) ae 


Beverly, MA 927-3400 




















Holiday Gifts At 
hw wales 
You Can Afford! 
“Multi- 
Spice” 
Reg. 4.50 


NOW 2.99 


Find Your Holiday Wish... 


CAMBRIDGE 
COUNTRY 
STORE 


Nice things to eat, use, feel, pick up, 
put things in, sit on, look at, 
give away to people or keep. 


1759 Massachusetts Avenue 
In Cambridge 868-6954 











In over 250 of Boston’s 
best bars & restaurants 


Jepcor Stonewear 


oe ee oe OS oe nl 
Wale meraiatt 
and Sial Stonewear 
SAVE 40% ON PLACE SETTINGS 


Newton Pottery House 


1021 Boylston Street 
Newton. Highlands, \IA 


$600.00 
IN FREE DRINKS AT A 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY PRICE OF 339-89 
JUST *16% ee 
Open Sun. | 


COMING SOON! Prices good thru Dec. 14 




















Picture-Lovers 
Christmas Special from 


SUB TECH 


When you pay for two 11x14 color 
or Black & White enlargements, 
from the same negative, the third is free. 


@ From your favorite 
negatives, color slides 
or color prints 


@ Hurry, offer ends 
December 15, 1981 


Subtractive 
Technology 


338 Newbury St. 
Boston, Ma. 02115 
“The Professional Photo Lab”’ 
437-1887 
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17th-century alchemists believed gold 
cured so many other ills, they thought it 
could also cure physical woes. They 
made a caraway (known for medicinal 
properties) brandy to which they in- 
troduced flecks of gold leaf. Although 
it’s not guaranteed to promote long life, 
many have enjoyed the less-than- 
medicinal qualities of this strange 
brandy for centuries. Bender suggests 
Bols’s Ballerina, one of the original 
producers of liqueur d’or, as the best 
($30). 

Calvados is an eau de vie made from 
distilled apples, and for no particular 
reason it is always called brandy. 
Developed, legend has it, during the 
Viking occupation of Normandy in the 
mid-900s, calvados became a popular 
drink to take between courses as well as 
after dinner. It was believed that 
drinking a glass of calvados during a 
meal increased the appetite and ability 
to consume food — a pastime greatly 
enjoyed by the medieval Scandinavian 
hordes. The trou normand, or “Nor- 
man hole,” soon became a popular 
mid-dinner drink, and the tradition 
persists in Normandy to this day. The 
Wine Press offers Jean Danflour as a 
fine Norman calvados ($29). 

Eaux de vie, including calvados, 
should always be served cool (around 
55 degrees Fahrenheit). Unlike grape- 
based brandies, the bouquet of these 
fruit brandies is enhanced by the cold. 
Because fine eaux de vie are judged by 
how closely their aroma resembles the 
fruit from which they were distilled, the 
temperature at which they are served is 
very important. They should be served 
in tall, stemmed cordial glasses so the 
heat from your hand won’t warm the 
liquid and reduce its aroma. Copley 
bartender Alex even advises chilling or 
icing the glass before pouring in the 
brandy. Connoisseurs agree that an eau 
de vie should be served after dessert, 
and should be chosen carefully :o the 
brandy’s bouquet will recall the des- 
sert’s delicate flavor. 

Bender cautions customers against 
buying an eau de vie or brandy by 
brand name alone. “Most of these 
drinks are expensive, and we wouldn’t 
want you to make a $30 mistake,” says 
Bender. He advises novices to purchase 
the less expensive miniature bottles to 
test before purchasing a larger bottle. 
For a delightful holiday extravagance, 
the after-dinner brandy pioneer should 
visit the Copley’s Plaza Bar or the Ritz- 
Carlton bar to enjoy elegant intoxicants 
in a classic atmosphere. Then again, the 
drink can be just as easily enjoyed at 
home in front of a roaring fire. But, 
whatever the setting, you'll soon be 
convinced that brandy deserves a 
second glance — and, more often than 
not, a second glass. 0 

















BASF offers you VHS video tape with all the advantages 


of pure chrome. 
1)Chrome video can record the shortest wavelengths for brighter pictures 


with truer colors and sharper contrast. 
(JChrome video tapes have a greater wear life with less rub-off for 


cleaner video heads. 

CO Chrome’s unique magnetic properties let you play your video tapes 

again and again—at any speed—for first-run performance every time. 
Look to BASF Chrome video tapes. 


 IBASF 














HOLIDAY HOURS ¢ Open Sundays: 
12 noon to 6 p.m. 
Portsmouth and E. Providence 
to 5 p.m. 
salting BA 11 am.to6p.m 
Daily: 
9: S08. m. to 9:30 p.m 
Danvers, So. Weymouth and 
E. Providence to 10 p.m. 





























BEDFORD Bedford Shop. Ctr. Coenen yamine s: te 2) Care & 
(Endicott St.) off Rt. 128 FRAMINGHAM Rt. 9 opp. orld, FRANKLIN Rt 1.40. 
MARLBORO Ft. ag ye 


Ctr. BEDFORD, ; j the Bedford Royal Ridge Mall. PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 
Woodbury Ave. SALEM, LH, State Line * CRANSTON, Bu. Rt. 5. Oaklawn Ave.3/ mile porth of Warwick Mall EAST PROVIDENCE. ot the 
intersection of Pawtucket and Taunton Avenues. 


9:30.a.m. tee nte rerenten ast Ri. Bedford N.H. Nashua, N.H. and Portsmouth, 


fhru Saturday Providence, 
NN stores Melee ene Gon 12 pan tee pon ORO store open Sun 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. 





